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ONE FEATURE OF MY GRADED-SCHOOL WORK. 

My line of work for several years past is the taking charge 
of a graded school. The problem is, how to make my school a 
success; how to plan that the labor may be cheerfully, system- 
atically, and faithfully performed; how to harmonize and unify 
the talents of my assistants; how to reach, through them, 
every pupil in attendance, educating each as much as his 
health and ability will admit. 

With ire I have had employed a corps of teachers, now fifteen 
in numbei, of \^irious attainments and dispositions; — not those 
sometimes *et with, who are either timid, indolent, or indiff- 
erent; not tnose who endeavor to intrench themselves in some 
Trustee^s friendship, and then imagine themselves fixtures, 
though they give but little value received; not those who are 
so old-fashioned thai they are past attending live teachers' 
associations, and yet are too tough to die and too poor to quit 
the business; but iry issistants have generally good executive 
ability, show iact in conferring with parents, lead pupils to 
love study, have y ^ht methods of work, and strive daily to 
surpass themselv i in skilfully applying those methods, and 
are ready to carry out my wishes in management and teaching. 

In the many meetings of ecstatic educators, not only of this 
city and county, but of this State and neighboring States, 
1 



2 One Feature of My. Graded-School Work. 

which it has been my privilege to attend, I have generally 
heard many theories proffered, and but little relating of experi- 
ence of successful practice, 

I trust, then, that on this occasion, if I reverse the usual 
order of things, and give a glimpse of practice work from my 
■own school during a short time past, I shall not be unduly cen- 
sured, although I am not aware I have anything new to offer, 
except to show how we endeavor promptly to undertake what- 
ever can be best done under the varied circumstances that are 
continually arising from day to day. 

In the particular department of management I have different 
forms of communicating my directions. 

One is to call a cabinet meeting of the teachers, some morn- 
ing about half-past 8, and discuss whatever business matters 
each can carry out best in their own way, and about which 
Opinions are always desirable. 

Another is to speak to teachers individually of faults neces- 
sary to be corrected, and of special class-work not applicable 
to other grades. 

A third is, to make a brief memorandum of the necessities 
^.existing, and on a bulletin-board in my office, where the teach- 
ers rendezvous at morning and noon, to report their attendance 
— a posted paper gives the needed order — or in an emergency 
during the school session the announcements are sent around 
to every teacher by a pupil. 

These may refer to almost everything that concerns a school ; 
and I propose to give, under the third item above specified, 
. actual orders as used by me within the present year, written 
out on the spur of the moment, to be promptly used to coun- 
teract some omission of duty, or to arouse or restrain tlie 
impulsive, the drifting or lagging elements of the school. 

September 3. — Teachers will please give scholars all neces- 
sary directions as to books needed, programme, recesses, march- 
ing, conduct in halls, on stairs, in yard, at pump, also conduct 
in coming to school and in returning home. 

Try to start right this first day. Make things as pleasant 
as possible for new beginners. Cause the timid ones to feel at 
home. Record names, ages to J of a year, parents' names, 
residences, etc, 

September 10. — Teachers will have a regular morning exer- 
cise of at least ten minutes, by reading some practical, inter- 
esting story, that will instruct rather than entertain, or in. 
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giving advice as to morals and manners, and not use over five 
minutes in singing ; also, please send to me scholars that are 
yet without the necessary books. 

September 13. — Teachers will consider themselves responsi- 
ble for the order in that part of the yard of which their 
windows give an outlook ; they will also insist on good behavior 
in their rooms at recesses and noon ; will prohibit loud calling, 
bending out of windows, scholars placing their hands on each 
other, rapid walking, misusing of furniture, etc. ; also, judi- 
ciously diminish the leaving of rooms during study hours. 

September 17. — Teachers will freely consult with me about 
methods of instruction in anv branch where doubt exists. 
Some make their lessons too much like examinations, by 
avoiding explanations. Such exercises should be given spar- 
ingly, and then only for review in testing the thoroughness of 
their teaching. 

Keep the blackboards filled with useful and attractive work. 

September 18. — Teachers will give careful attention to 
vetitUation. There seems to be more lack of judgment in a 
proper opening of windows and transoms than in nearly 
everything else done outside of instruction. The delicate, and 
those just recovering from sickness, should be exposed to no 
direct draft of air. 

September 21. — To-day being inclement, children will be 
cautioned to watch closely their umbrellas, as from similarity 
there may be wrong ones taken as they go home at noon. 

September 27. — Teachers please forbid scholars from walking 
on the railroad track. 

From pulling and eating green walnuts at school. 

From lolling around on desks and sitting on their feet. 

Also, insist on scholars reporting after every absence or tardi- 
ness. 

On keeping a n.eat desk and clean floor. 

On their pupils obeying other teachers. 

On removing hats at the outside door and having them hung 
in the places assigned before taking their seats. 

October 4. — Teachers will not give any instruction during 
recess, but devote their time to the halls and playground, and 
endeavor to improve the conduct of every pupil that they may 
notice in disorder. 

The first three minutes of recess should be ^^ going-out time^ 
Continued coming and going as a scholar may take a notion, is 
decidedly objectionable. 
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October 9. — The pumps must not be used except to fill 
buckets. Cleanliness there must be insisted upon, wash water 
must be emptied as soon as. used, and the basin inverted. 

The seats in the yard must not be stood upon, fences must 
not be climbed, and throwing of pebbles, or anything but a ball 
in playing, is prohibited. 

October 12. — I regret that some teachers do not keep ia 
mind all my directions. Such may hereafter copy the import- 
ant ones. 

Every teacher must be a good housekeeper, and regulate 
their rooms in all the details. 

Have some system in taking books and slates from desks, and 
in returning them ; also, in scholars carrying their books as 
they go to a recitation. 

Break up the sing-song tone in reciting tables and otker 
concert exercises. 

Instruct children to report immediately at home when dis- 
missed at 4 o'clock, before they go elsewhere for visits or play. 

October 16. — Teachers will give the Trustees who desire it 
full information of all cases of frequent tardiness, irregular attend- 
ance, truancy, vicious conduct, and confirmed duiiiess, and endeavor 
to interest them in all attempted reforms. It is a good plan 
for each teacher to have a small memorandum book, indexed^ 
and then record each troublesome scholar's conduct as follows : 
"Date; Aaron Jones; disorderly in room; punished; father 
informed by postal card." "Jane Jinks; writing improper 
notes; notes put in an envelope and sent to her father, "^ etc. 
Then when the parent complains the teacher would have the* 
record of former offences also, which is for him a most decided 
advantage in settling such accounts. 

October 19. — I wish teachers to check the influence of schol- 
ars who sfiieer at good advice; also, of those who are quoting- 
what their parents say "the teacher can or can not do." Allow 
no scholar to have more influence in your room than you bave^ 
Teachers in reviewing will follow "the course of study — not as 
they imagine it or have heard somebody else say — but as it is^ 
laid down in the annual report or printed direction leaf. 

Insist on border-ruling and the regular • style of heading for^ 
every slate and paper exercise. See that each scholar has his 
or her full complement of equipments — sponge, ruler, blotting- 
paper, eraser, etc. Let each teacher have on their table, for 
their ovm personal use, a complete set of every text-book used 
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by them in giving lessons, so that they need not borrow of 
scholars. 

October 29. — Will teachers remember that next week is 
** report week,'' and do all thej^ can now on their Registers to 
avoid their work driving them then ? 

Call on the janitor for all necessary room cleaning, for he is 
to serve every teacher. 

November 2. — Teachers will endeavor to be very circumspect 
in their dealings with parents. They will find, in making 
that business acquaintance which every teacher should have, 
that there are some who can appreciate competent teachers, and 
will try to make them happy in their work. There are others 
who are envious, easily offended, who discuss school tales and 
reflections on teachers before their children, and thus make 
instruction and discipline more and more difficult from day to 
day. There are others that care little for schools in any way. 
Their children swell the tardy and absentee list, and the 
parents regard such defections with i:^tter indifference. 

In conferring with all these, blend sound judgment with 
courteous deportment in attaining the scholar's greatest good. 

November 8. — I would announce to the teachers that I have 
arranged with Misses A. B. and C. D. to substitute for any 
English teacher when absent. By this I mean no disparage- 
ment to those who have been thus heretofore employed; but 
these ladies are residents of this district, have received here 
their common-school education, have afterwards qualified 
themselves by a higher education for the profession, are well 
known and highly esteemed by this community, and thus 
have, I think, a stronger claim to situations in this school, 
either temporary or permanent, than those from some other 
locality. I shall invite them here frequently that they may 
become well acquainted with the special work of each room, 
and then when needed they can render the more efficient 
service. 

Such are a few specimens of this feature of my school 
machinery. I have followed this course for several years to a 
certain extent. Any special circumstances, holidays, or patri- 
otic occasions are noted. Any suggestions of the Superintend- 
ent, any interesting legislation of the School Board, any pointed 
and stirring thoughts afloat in the educational community, 
even the leading topics brought before this Association to-day, 
will find their way to my assistant teachers when the suitable 
opportunity offers. 
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Then, as the school year passes, and June comes with it8 
finishing, and examinations are held and work is measured^ 
and results ate known, it is most likely that a final announce- 
ment, something after this manner, will ornament my most 
prominent blackboard : 

^'The Principal of this Intermediate and District School 
hereby heartily congratulates his fellow-teachers on their 
general success during the past school year, and willingly gives 
the credit of the high standing of the school to their faithful, 
conscientious, and enthusiastic discharge of every duty. So 
with work done — with scholars loving learning because made 
attractive, with directors and parents regarding our school as 
in the hands of the most honorable instructors that can be 
obtained — we shall rest from our labors and commence enjoying 
what we hope will be a successful vacation." 

Cincinnati^ Ohio. M. S. Turrell. 
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A HINT ON VENTILATION. 



A satisfactory process of ventilating our school-rooms has 
not yet been devised. To open windows at the top is not a 
good thing, although it is sometimes a necessity. For my own 
part, under ordinary circumstances, I had rather spend the day 
in a close room than to suffer the consequences of having the 
cold air beat down upon my head and shoulders. As a rule, I 
think open windows are more dangerous than open doors. 

But there is a very simple way of admitting cold air into a 
room so that no harm will be done. In my own experience I 
have found it so successful, and I feel so thankful that I learned 
of it, that I can hardly refrain from describing it for the 
benefit of fellow-teachers who may not know of it, and who 
are compelled to choose between impure air on the one hand, 
and dangerous drafts on the other. 

If you examine the sashes where they join or meet at the 
middle of a window, you will find that the touching surfaces, 
or the parting-rails, as I believe carpenters call them, are 
bevelled so that if the lower sash is raised in the least, the 
surfaces no longer touch, and a corresponding opening is made 
between the sashes. If the lower sash is raised to a distance 
greater than the thickness of its top rail a larger opening will 
be made from the fact that the glass is set in an inch or so from 
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the outer plane of the sash. By raising the lower sash to a 
proper amount and closing the opening below it, the outer air 
may be admitted with very little risk to anybody. The value 
and safety of this plan consist in this : — the air admitted enters 
with a motion directly upward toward the ceiling, and not 
downwards upon the heads of the children. By its direction 
upward, and entering as such a thin, broad mass, it quickly 
mingles with the warm air and is diflFused, even if it is not 
warmed, before it descends to the lower parts of the room, and 
thus does no harm. Of course no curtains or inside shutters 
must be allowed to change the direction of the current. 

How shall the opening at the bottom of the window be 
closed? The simplest, though not the best way, is this: — Raise 
the lower sash, and in its place at the bottom, fit a piece of 
board two or three inches wide, and then shut the sash down 
onto it. This leaves the desired*opening at the middle of the 
window, and if the board is nicely fitted, prevents the cold air 
from entering directly into the room below the sash. 

Every window should be thus provided. It is better to place 
a narrower board — say one inch or less in breadth — in the 
bottom of each window than to put a wider board in only one 
or two windows. The great object is to admit a small amount 
of diffused air at each of many places, rather than a large 
quantity at one or two pl&ces. 

However with this arrangement, in order to lock the sashes, 
or to alter the size of the opening between them, the board 
must be removed from, below. A more perfect plan is this: — 
Fit the piece of board in permanently just outside or just 
inside of the lower sash. The board should not reach quite as 
high as the top of the bottom rail of the sash. Upon the top 
edge of the board nail a piece of weather-strip, so that the 
rubber will press hard against the lower rail of the sash. The 
sash can then be moved freely without disturbing the board; 
while the cold air cannot enter, if a good job has been done, so 
long as the bottom of the sash is not elevated above the weath- 
er-strip. If the rubber is adjusted properly, any other defects 
in the workmanship can be remedied by caulking with paper 
or rags. Most lady teachers can get the boys to furnish the 
lumber and do the work — pieces of store boxes are always 
available, and nothing better is needed — while less than ten 
cents will furnish the weather-strip for the widest window. 

No better means has been found of removing air from a room 
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than an open fireplace; and if you can keep your room warm, 
and keep your stove door open, even if it is a small door, you 
are doing more than you realize to change the atmosphere in 
your room. 

Most of our village and city school buildings have ventilating 
flues. Ordinarily into these flues are two openings in each 
room — one near the ceiling and one near the floor. Never close 
the bottom one is a good rule, nor the top one if you can warm 
your room with it open. 

Practically the builder has partly closed the lower opening 
for you in a way that you ought not to allow. If you will 
investigate, you will find that the perforated iron plate which 
constitutes a part of the register lessens the capacity of the 
opening by at least one-half. Go to work and take the whole 
register out entirely. Put it down cellar and keep it there. 
There is no danger of too much air escaping by that lower 
opening. You and your pupils have a right to its full capacity. 
Guard carefully against waste paper finding its way there, and 
the possibility of fire. If necess'ary, get a piece of the most 
open wire cloth and tack up. But any how, have the benefit 
of that full lower opening. 

Woodward High School^ Cincinnati^ 0., E. 0. Vaile. 

November 22, 1877. 



EDUCATION DEFINED IN TERMS OF ORGANIC 

PHENOMENA. 

§ 4. THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF MENTAL UNFOLDING. 

4. The differentiation of mental impressions. By differentiation is 
meant the vital process by which an unfolding organism, 
through a structural change in its parts, becomes endowed with 
diverse functions. Inorganic bodies increase in size, as in the 
case of crystals, by simple aggregations to their external sur- 
faces. But organic bodies grow and unfold from within out- 
ward by the processes of assimilation and organization. The 
primordial form of animallife is the simple homogeneous cell, 
which by successive changes and diflFerentiations becomes un- 
folded into a complex organism. Thus nature's method, which 
has been truly termed "the archetype of all methods," is a 
progressive development, an orderly unfoldment, from simple 
homogeneous forms into complex and differentiated 'structures. 
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This organic law which formulates the process of the physical 
or bodily life of man also truly expresses the manner in which 
his mental life rises into a"complex intelligence. The mental 
organism with its specialized faculties and functions is also 
unfolded by successive differentiations out of the simple homo- 
geneous states of consciousness. Modern psychology has shown 
that the complex fabric of thought is built up out of simple 
sensations or impressions which by being combined and recom- 
bined in an ever-increasing complexity unfold into perceptions, 
memory, imagination, ideas, and judgments. Perception, the 
. simplest function of the intellect, consists in a consciousness 
-of relations of difference and likeness directly apprehended; 
while a process of reasoning, however long, consists in a con- 
sciousness of the same correlative set of relations indirectly ap- 
prehended. 

As the mind by this process of organic development rises into 
the perceptive phase of psychical life mental impressions 
caused by external agents gradually awaken a consciousness of 
^/, in contrast to the not-self as composing the external world. 
Through the action of external bodies upon the nervous organ- 
ism, the tactile and the muscular sense become developed, and 
serve as the media through which ideas respecting the statical 
and statico-dynamical properties of bodies are conveyed to the 
mind. Thus mental impressions become differentiated into 
ideas of form, size, position, and hardness, smoothness, rough- 
ness, and flexibility. In the mean time the other senses are 
becoming developed into their specific functions of conveying 
to the mind ideas respecting the dynamic properties of the 
external world, such as sound, color, odor, and taste. By 
training and exercise a further differentiation takes place in 
each separate sense, so that different impressions received 
through the same medium, as the ear, are distinguished with 
the greatest ease and accuracy. In this respect the olfactory 
sense stands the lowest in the scale, since we have no names for 
the different kinds of odors, but describe them by comparison ; 
while hearing is the most highly differentiated of all our 
senses, and is hence, par excellence, our intellectual and spir- 
itual sense. 

5. The integration ofmentai impressions. By the term integration 
is meant in biology the vital process by which all the different 
parts or organs of a living structure are knit together into an 
organic unit through their mutual dependence and co-opera- 
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tion. The degree of coherency and dependence among the 
different parts of an organism is determined by its complexity 
and specialization of function, so that in the process of life 
differentiation and integration proceed together. In harmony 
with this double process all the parts of the bodily organism 
tend to grow and develop together, that the symmetry and 
beauty of the human type may be realized. One organ, as the 
heart, or the brain, can obtain its due supply of life, and thus 
grow and develop only as all the others are in healthful action, 
growing and developing with it. 

We find that this principle of organic integration, which, 
operatesin the growth of the body is also strikingly exemplified 
in the growth of mind. Modern psychology has established the 
important truth that the /process of knowing, in its ultimate 
elements, involves only three primary forms of mental action, 
namely, the perception of differences the perception of likeness^ 
together with retentiveness by which past impressions are held 
in the mind. The fact that the nervous organism possesses tho 
property of retaining, organically, the impressions made upon 
it through the senses, renders possible the beginnings of 
knowledge. Through the action of the sense organs impressions, 
or residua become organically wrought in to the nervous 
mechanism. This nerve memory and retentiveness constitute 
the physical side and condition of mind and memory and re- 
tentiveness. These impressions are perceived by the mind and 
wrought into the fabric of thought under the correlative rela- 
tions of difference and likeness. By thus integrating and as- 
simulating simple states of consciousness, as perceived under 
this double aspect, like with like, the theoretic with the axio- 
matic, the unknown with the known, and the new experiences 
with the old, a complex and specialized intelligence becomes 
developed. We thus see that mental growth and development, 
and hence education, are an organic process, in which the 
higher and more complex products are unfolded out of the 
lower and more simple ones. However complex becomes the 
mental structure as evinced in the extent of its knowledge and 
the diversity of its functions, all its states and intelligent ex- 
periences are elaborated out of simple perceptions of difference 
and likeness which are the ever-recurring elements of all 
knowledge. Just as bodily life is maintained by the integra- 
tion of nutrient material, so mental life is carried on by an 
incessant classifying of the multitudinous experiences, like 
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with like, which flow into the sphere of consciousness. Thence 
impressions which cannot be classed or integrated with others 
which have become an organic part of the mental organism 
cannot be worked into the fabric of thought, and made to con- 
tribute to the growth and development of mind. 

Thus through the conjoint action of these two processes 
together with memory the mind is constituted a spiritual unit^ 
the phenomena of which take place in time. Without the 
power of memory the passing moment, the impression of the 
instant, would be the sum total of our conscious life. The 
operations of the mind would consist of vanishing impres- 
sions which would become disintegrated and fall into oblivion 
before they could have time to organize themselves into the 
complex products of the intelligence. In abnormal mental 
action caused by insanity, or by the use of Indian hemp, the 
mind looses this power of integrating its conscious experiences 
into a coherent whole which shall correspond to objective 
realities. 

6. The law of mental evolution. The foregoing states and pro- 
cesses constitute the complex operation in nature known as 
organic evolution. This law, discovered by Von Baer, the 
German naturalist, has been worked and correctly formulated 
by Herbert Spencer, the English- philosopher. Modern psy- 
chology in showing that mind is a manifestation of life 
embraced in the synthesis of organic development, has thus 
brought it also within this comprehensive law. Mind, in 
common with all other manifestations of life, is a progressive 
development from the simple to the complex through the differ- 
entiation and integration of simple states of consciousness. 
Evolution, as it thus operates throughout organic nature, both 
physical and psychical, may be defined as a continuous and 
orderly development from a simple and homogeneous state ta 
one that is complex and heterogeneous, — a process in which 
the final stage is but the full unfolding of the promise and po- 
tency enfolded in the beginning. 

Such a view of mind is essentially and fundamentally differ- 
ent from the metaphysical theory, as set forth in text-books on 
mental philosophy. A conception of mind which as opposed 
to4he old statical theory may be truly characterized as dynami- 
cal, must have a marked effect on educational ideas and methods 
as it becomes understood and appreciated by teachers. 

By thus contemplating mind from the dynamic point of 
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view, we are led to consider mental development, or the educa- 
tional process, in its relation to force. Evolution, both physical 
and mental, involves the expenditure of large quantities of 
force. In mental action the nerve force, which forms the 
physical condition of psychical manifestation, may be expended 
either along the ingoing nerves and brain cells, or along the 
outgoing nerves. The former expenditure of force conditions 
intellectual action, the latter volitional action. But whether 
the nervous energy is expended either way, the law of organic 
evolution is a true expression of the manner in which the 
fabric of intelligence both as intellect and will is developed. 
Muscular movements as the expression of volition which are 
simple find easy must first be mastered. These become the 
basis of others which are more diflBcult and complex. By thus 
combining and recombining movement with movement, and 
one series of movements with another in an ever-increasing 
complexit}'', muscular actions which are, at first, performed 
slowly and laboriously, become organically integrated and 
fused together, and can hence be performed with automatic 
ease and precision. This evolution and training of the will 
constitutes what may be truly termed muscular education, of 
which in American society there is great need, because it lies 
at the foundation of dexterity and artistic industry. By such 
a training and development of the will the crude materials of 
nature may be wrought into forms of use and beauty. 

We have now before us what we take to be the fundamental 
law underlying the educational process. Whatever other 
essential and fundamental attributes education may possess, it 
must be an evolution of the faculties of the soul in harmonv 
with the nature of mind as a manifestation of life and growth. 
Since this law expresses the organic process according to which 
life in general unfolds, it must furnish the superior or proxi- 
mate concept within which education in a philosophic defini- 
tion of it should be embraced. As out of the reciprocal action 
of mind and body we deduce the conditioning law of education, 
so out of the nature of mind as an unfolding organism we 
derive the genetic law according to which the mind grows and 
develops into a specialized intelligence. 

St, Paid^s College, Palmyra, Mo, J. M. Long. 

(Concluded next month.) 
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THE ECCENTRICITIES OP ARITHMETIC. 

That branch of the sciences to which Arithmetic belongs 
differs from all the others in such a way that it may truly be 
called eccentric. 

A writer has said, — "In every other branch of science, truth 
is veiled under theories; whilst, in Mathematics, she appears 
unclouded by a single doubt," 

Arithmetic, the first born and most widely known child of 
Mathematics, is perfect in this distinctive feature if we except 
its arbitrary foundation. 

The foundation of every independent science is common in 
that it is arbitrary. Written language is founded on the arbi- 
trary basis of the Alphabet. Orthography and Grammar 
depend on the arbitrary rule of the common usage of scholars. 
Geography must arbitrarily build itself on imaginary circles 
and the testimony of explorers. So with all the separate 
sciences. They must choose a starting-point, not from cause 
to effect, but from the simple rule of convenience. Arithmetic 
has its arbitrary characters. On these all its calculations are 
based. They are the fundamental part of Arithmetic. The 
Arabic system of ten arbitrary characters is now in general use,^ 
but any arbitrary system could be employed. The value of an 
Arithmetical computation will be the same, whatever system 
of notation is used. Notation, so far as it extends beyond the 
arbitrary characters, is purely mechanical and not fundament- 
al. Addition is not arbitrary. It is not fundamental. That 
the sum of two and three is five is the logical, the inevitable 
consequence of combining the values of those two arbitrary 
characters. Subtraction is the reverse of addition and just as> 
logical. Multiplication is a short way of adding, and division 
a short way of subtracting. 

Starting on a common arbitrary ground, Arithmetic goes 
forth to never- failing certainty in its every result. Its intel- 
lectual exertions are to work out results. There is no ground 
for dispute about a Mathematical result obtained on purely 
Mathematical principles. In all other sciences the mightiest 
struggles are, often, not to obtain results, but to prove the- 
reliability of results obtained. I take up a problem in cancel- 
lation, greatest common divisor, least common multiple, com- 
mon or decimal fractions, and find that these subjects are all 
varied combinations of the arbitrary characters, just as certain, 
in their results as it is certain that two and two are four. 
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More than this, I know that these results have always been 
the same; for one has always been one; the ten characters have 
the same value now that they had when they first came into 
use; and far back of the origin of Arabic figures, even to the 
beginning of time, when God numbered the seven periods of 
creation, numbers had the same value that they now have. I 
take up a word in the English language and, tracing it back 
to the early days of our vernacular, find that it has varied, 
perhaps more than once, in its spelling and pronunciation; 
looking forward, I can but expect that the common usage of 
scholars will fluctuate as often in the future as in the past ; 
and I am fortunate if I meet with no greater difiiculty than 
this in the study of language; for lexicographers frequently 
differ as to what is good usage in regard to many words. 

Looking into compound numbers, I find that the most intri- 
cate problems of currency, weight, or measure, are readily 
traced to an inevitable conclusion by the patient application 
of the values of the arbitrary characters. Varying my line of 
observation to Geography, I see the boundaries of nations 
continually changing; countries that were fertile and prosper- 
ous one age, barren and wretched the next; land sinking 
beneath the surface in some places, rising above it in others, 
and coral islands gradually becoming inhabitable; and new 
discoveries constantly announced, invalidating or enlarging 
the old; so that the geographies which I studied in school are 
not reliable for my children. 

By the laws of percentage in Arithmetic we are able to give 
indisputable values to principal or interest, present worth or 
amount, time or rate. The success of great business houses 
depends largely upon the accuracy of the financial calculator. 

It is well for the business of the world that carefulness in 
Arithmetical calculation is all that is needed to insure against 
the possibility of Arithmetical mistakes. Some men love the 
study of Mathematics more than others; but its hidden riches 
can be greatly developed by any persevering student with 
unvarying reliability. If the debt which our first parents 
brought upon our race could be reduced to figures, and the rate 
at which unthanked mercies have been accumulating could i>e 
decided upon, at the end of time the mighty price of the ran- 
somed soul could be computed to a certainty. "Figures do not 
lie." Geology derives much of its information from figures 
(differing in kind, it is true, from those used in Mathematics), 
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but, before it can be formed into a science, it must wed its 
figures to uncertain theories; and its successor, History, even 
in this enlightened day, is discounted more or less because its 
authors are fallible. 

Take a mental tour through the extraction of roots and the 
development of series, and, if you have been careful to inform 
yourself as to the journey, you will all the time meet with the 
most gratifying certainties, and at the same time be pleasantly 
surprised to see how easily and simply every thing in Arith- 
metic is built up from the arbitrary charactets. Similarly 
inspect Grammar, and you find the masters in strife over such 
things as the origin of language, the common gender, the 
potential mode, and the syntax of the abridged proposition. 

Investigate the subject of analysis in Arithmetic, and you 
discover that every fair problem in figures, from its first to its 
last step, points to an unavoidable conclusion. Carry analysis 
into Logic, and you behold that relentless science afflicted with 
many an uncertainty on the field of its own choosing. The 
skeptic Hume put forth this syllogism : ** We have experience 
of the frequent falsity of testimony; the occurrence of a mira- 
cle is contrary to our experience; therefore no testimony should 
be allowed to establish a miracle." This argument confused 
many who did not believe it, and encouraged others to believe 
what is not true. The more profound logicians were able to 
perceive the fallacy; but to most people, as far as Logic was 
concerned, the argument was a matter of doubt. On account 
of the short-sightedness of man there are questions on which 
the most perfect logician can only be mistaken. A few hundred 
years ago a syllogism about the form of the earth would have 
run this way: — An inverted well will not hold water; if the 
earth were round some of its wells which hold water would be 
inverted; therefore the earth is not round. Thus we see that 
Logic, which sits as judge and jury upon all reasoning, is very 
fallible. . In these two syllogisms we incidentally learn that 
some of the processes of Theology and Astronomy are debatable 
on the ground of uncertainty. 

I have said that Mathematics is eccentric. It is so from a 
terrestrial stand-point. We are taught that in the celestial 
world we shall know as we are known. So, I suppose, there 
**The tables will be turned.'* While Mathematics here seems 
to be the exception, the forlorn hope because of its invariable 
certainty, it will there be the rule; for in that happy country 
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all things must be like him **With whom is no variableness^ 
neither shadow of turning.'' 

By thus pointing out the peculiarities of Arithmetic and 
kindred branches I do not mean that Mathematics is a better 
or greater study than any other science. These other studies, 
now clouded by theories, will one day be cleared of mystery. 
They serve an invaluable purpose here. They invite us to 
patient research, and then compel us to have faith where we 
cannot know. 

Intelligent faith is the most useful characteristic we can 
have. The devotee of science who sneers at faith, builds his 
very infidelity on faith, — faith in the theories with which he 
has attempted to bridge the chasm between the known and the 
unknown; the faith by which he forms conclusions in the 
sciences he loves is not metaphysically different from, and is 
in no way more intelligent than the faith that is called spirit- 
ual. Let no scholar despise faith. He can not be a scholar 
outside of pure Mathematics without faith. 

If it be charged that eccentricities are oddities, and that the 
peculiarities of Arithmetic which have been mentioned are 
not oddities, I answer that we view this phase of the subject 
as disinterested observers. If we could clothe the sciences with 
human nature, not excepting human weaknesses, all the other 
sciences, while they might secretly envy the perfection of 
Mathematics, would turn up their noses at the unfashionable 
sameness of precision in all its operations. 

There are many extremely interesting combinations of fig- 
ures which, properly understood and illustrated, would amply 
reward the patient student for the time and toil required ; but 
these belong to the wonders of Arithmetic, not to its eccentric- 
ities. 

Ml Sterling, Ohio, C. L. Clippinger. 



THE TRUE END IN EDUCATION. 

What is the end to be attained in the work of the teacher? 
The answer is ever ready and easily given, — the education of 
the child. But what is education? I hope it will not b^ deemed 
presumption on my part if I attempt to answer this trite, but 
surely not unimportant question. 

First, then, let it be understood that education is a state or 
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condition of mind, not a process, not some external metaphori- 
cal agent, like an artist, — like a sculptor, — operating upon the 
mind, drawing out in some indefinable way the powers, the 
beauties, the excellencies of that noble part of human nature. 
This state or condition of mind which is the object of this 
inquiry is not of a degree such as to fit its possessor to fill the 
presidential chair, to shine in our legislative halls, or to take 
foremost rank in science; but it is a state which may and 
should be possessed in varying degrees by every pupil before 
quitting our grammar schools, or even before leaving the 
higher grades of our primary schools. It is not that state of 
mind which mud result in making brilliant scholars; but such 
a state as will make them good citizens, willing and able to 
know the truth on all questions relating to the common duties 
of life, and lead them to cultivate, as a pleasant pastime of life, 
the studies which they could but begin in their school-days. 

It is a developing state, — a developing in a true order, of the 
native, dormant powers of the mind, brought about, not alone 
by the exercise of some external force, but mainly by an 
inherent principle of activity, found in the mind itself. Teach- 
ing cannot create faculties. These whether strong or feeble 
must be in the mind to begin with. The teacher must work 
upon what he finds just as there are found in the seed-grain 
the germ cells of leaf, flower, and fruit, and a vital power to 
urge them, under favoring circumstances, to complete develop- 
ment; so in the most infantile mind, exists in & state of great 
feebleness all the faculties exercised in riper years, with an 
actuating principle, which, with the fostering care of the 
teacher, will push those faculties into a state of healthful 
activity. 

It is a state of increasing strength. It begins in complete 
dependence upon the teacher's power, it ends in its highest 
perfection, in a state of complete self-reliance. Every step in 
his progress has been taken, not so much for the step itself as 
for the power-developed tendency to enable the pupil to take 
the next step alone. It is not so much the end in teaching to 
impart knowledge, as it is to develop the power to acquire; not 
so much to increase the capacity to receive, as it is to increase 
the power to originate. It is a fundamental error to suppose 
that, by pouring into the mind a vast amount of knowledge, a 
wise man must be the result. " Such men will prove but learned 
2 
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fools, who are continuously created, yet never able to create; 
heirs of all ideas, but originators of* none.*' 

But the most important characteristic of the state of mind 
here pleaded for is that it should be a willing state, — a state of 
voluntary effort, — a state of spontaneous activity, — a state 
"which is essential to lead to self-education in after life. It is 
important to have the child's powers strengthened by exercise, 
%ut it is more important that the child should be willing to 
"exercise those powers. It is indeed important to communicate 
knowledge, but it is still more important that the child should 
consent to receive it. Every step taken in the. work of 
instruction is taken not so much for the knowledge acquired, 
tior indeed for the power gained, important as it certainly is, 
as it is for the increased desire aroused prompting the pupil to 
take the succeeding steps for himself. 

The true growth of mind depends upon the quantity aad 
quality of mental action. The quality of mental action 
depends upon the motive which prompted it. When this 
action springs immediately and naturally from the love of 
mental activity and of knowledge, it is action of highest value 
and will lead to the most desirable results, both in the school 
days of the pupil and in after life. It is only by thus repeat- 
edly and constantly passing desire into its appropriate action 
that that action is rendered habitual — spontaneous. Mere 
repetition of mental action without its appropriate desire will 
not avail. Years of repetition of forced acts of abstinence in 
a State's prison will fail to establish the habits of virtue and 
temperance in the convict's life. In returning liberty his 
pent-up passions will rebound with the greater violence, 
demanding compound interest of indulgence upon the long 
denial to their gratification. In education, intellectual, moral, 
and religious, there can be no divorcement between action and 
its appropriate motive without serious injury. What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder. In the child's early 
years while he is under nature's teaching she never commits 
the blunder of requiring the pupil to do what he does not wish 
to do. His actions sprang from their natural antecedent desire 
to act. His wonderful progress in learning has been the direct 
sequence of his desire to learn. His language has been acquired 
from his constant desire for expression. Nature has caused 
necessity, novelty, variety, and their conspiring influence 
on his happiness to combine to arouse in him the desire to act. 
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The teacher in taking the place of nature if he would succeed 
must follow in her footsteps. He must first arouse the desire 
to act in a certain direction, before he requires that action. He 
must leave the pupil to a perfect liberty of choice in the matter 
of learning, but it is his highest duty, as it no doubt will be 
his most difficult, to see that the pupil make the choice in 
favor of learning. It must not be supposed that the teacher 
has nothing to do with the desires, the feelings, the emotional 
part of the pupil's nature; but that he has to deal with the 
intellect only. A more fatal mistake could not be made. Let 
it not be supposed that when he is cultivating the intellect, he 
is cultivating a power that moves and controls the man. The 
intellect is not a prime moving power, but is itself moved by 
the passions, and cultivating the intellect is only furnishing 
a more highly improved instrument by which the passions 
may attain their gratification. A true system of education 
should deal with these main-springs of action. If Themistocles, 
who governed Athens, was himself governed by his wife, and 
his wife by their son, then wisdom would dic'tate that to gain 
control of Athens, full control of the son should be the first 
great object. If the educator deal with the intellect only, and 
leave the desires to be aroused, maintained, and strengthened 
by folly, fashion, and sensational literature, then nothing is 
more plain than that folly, fashion, and sensational literature 
will control the man, and the responsibility must rest with 
the educator who fails to see and comprehend this duty in his 
work. 

It will be seen that there are two essential characteristic 
states of mind to be produced as an end in teaching, power and 
inclination. Power to acquire and the desire to acquire; power 
to observe and the desire to observe; power to reason and the 
desire to reason ; power for any mode of mental action and the 
permanent, spontaneous desire for that action. These exert a 
reciprocal influence upon each other. Neither can ^xist in its 
perfection without the other. Power will soon dissipate with- 
out desire, and desire will languish without power. Power 
must be increased by action stimulated by desire ; it must be 
maintained by the same means. Desire must be aroused and 
maintained by the successful exercise of power. 

J. B, 
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In our table of existing school journals in America given last month 

we made our Ohio journal the oldest by six months. In this it seems we 
were mistaken. We learned when in Washington last month, from the 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Editor of the " Pennsylvania School Journal," 
that the first number of that journal was also issued in January 1852, thus 
making its birth and that of this journal in the same month of the same 
year. Hence these two journals are now the oldest surviving school 
periodicals on the western continent. It is interesting to observe also 
that the Indiana School Journal comes next, the first number being issued 
in January 1866. We offered the motion whose passage resulted in the 
establishment of the Indiana journal. We hope these lusty school 
monthlies may live yet a hundred years or more. Our mistake as to the 
Pennsylvania School Journal originated in the numbering of the volumes. 
It seems that the time of the beginning of the volume has been changed 
from January to July, at some time, we do not know when. We here take 
occasion to give some additional facts in reference to the history of educa- 
tional i)eriodicals in this country. The teachers of Ohio have not been 
without a school journal since July 1, 1846, the date of the establish- 
ment of " The Ohio School Journal " at Kirtland, by Dr. A. D. Lord, the 
first editor of this journal. At that time there were but five other school 
journals published in the United States, "The Connecticut Common- 
School Journal," published at Hartford, established in August, 1838, "The 
Massachusetts Common-School Journal," Boston, established in January, 
1839, "The District-School Journal of the State of New York," Albany, 
established in March, 1840, " Teachers' Advocate and Journal of Educar 
tion," Syracuse, established in September, 1845, and the " Journal of the 
Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction," Providence, established in 
November, 1845. The first six numbers of " The Ohio School Journal " 
were published at Kirtland and the remaining numbers at Columbus. 
" The School Friend," Cincinnati, Ohio, was established in October, 1846. 
These two journals were united in January, 1850, and published in Cincin- 
nati under the editorship of Dr. Lord, and continued until the establish- 
ment of this journal by the State Teachers' Association with Dr. Lord as 
the chief editor. Before the establishment of " The Ohio School Journal " 
in July, 1846, there had been published in Ohio, eight school periodicals, 
beginning with "The Academic Pioneer," the first issue of which 
appeared in July, 1831, in Cincinnati. The names of the other seven 
are as follows: — "The Schoolmaster and Academic Journal," Oxford, 
1834, " The Common-School Advocate," Cincinnati, 1837, discontinued in 
1841, " The Universal Educator," Cincinnati, January, 1837, " The West- 
ern Academician," Cincinnati, March, 1837, " The Ohio Common-School 
Director," Columbus, May, 1837, "The Pestalozzian," Akron, April, 1838, 
and "The Educational Disseminator," Cincinnati, July,j^l838. Most of 
these periodicals did not live longer than a year. It is an interesting fact 
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that the editor of the first educational periodical published in the United 
States, "The Juvenile Monitor or Educational Magazine," New York, 
January, 1811, was also the editor of " The Educational Disseminator." 
This first educational periodical closed its career the year of its birth. In 
February, 1818, the same editor, A Picket, along with J. W. Picket, started 
in New York, "The Academician," which expired in 1819. This same 
John W. Picket was the editor of " The Western Academician " above 
alluded to. Wm., Russell started in Boston in January, 1826, "The 
American Journal of Education," the last number of which was published 
in 1830. In the same city E. Cornelius and B. B. Edwards started the 
"Quarterly Register and Journal of American Educational Society" in 
July, 1827, which was- discontinued in 1843. 

The following is an account of the school journals published in Penn- 
sylvania prior to the establishment of the " Pennsylvania School Journal." 
The Philadelphia Association of Teachers established in 1831, the "Jour- 
nal of Instruction." We do not know how many numbers were issued. 
In 1834, in Lancaster, "The Inciter " was started. We do not know how 
long it lived. In 1835, E. C. Wines established, in Philadelphia, the 
"Monthly Journal of Education." It closed its career the same year. 
The Faculty of Lafayette College established at Easton, in April, 1838, 
"The Educator," which was discontinued in 1839. In January, 1843, the 
University of Pennsylvania established, in Philadelphia, " The University 
Magazine," which was discontinued the same year. In January, 1844, 
John S. Hart established, in Philadelphia, the " Common-School Journal," 
which was discontinued the same year. In February, of the same year, 
£. Bea established, in the same city, ^e " Teachers and PupiVs Advo- 
cate." We do not know how long it was continued. We know of no 
other school journals established in Pennsylvania until the establishment 
of the present journal by T. H. Burroughs, except " The Teacher's Maga- 
ane," established by J. J. Buchanan, in Pittsburgh, in November, 1850, of 
which not more than two numbers were issued. It should be stated that 
in 1812 there was issued at York, Pa., by S. Bacon, a Prospectus for "The 
Academic Herald and Journal of Education." We know nothing further 
of the enterprise. We might prolong this discussion of educational peri- 
odicalsy bat we have already occupied more space than we intended. 



-Onb of the episodes of the recent meeting of Superintendents in 
Washington, was an oyster supper at Harvey's on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
[iven by the Board of Education, to which the Superintendents repaired 
)r the address of Dr. Runkle on Wednesday evening. The oysters 
rere served jip sumptuously in less than a thousand different ways. 
Svery participant had, after supper, to make a speech, tell a conundrum, 
fr perpetrate a pun. The villanous puns perpetrated would long be 
lembered if it were not for the fact that they had not point enough in 
lem to make them stick. The adjournment was quite early in the day, 
being only about half after one. Long live the Washington Board of 
Lacation. 



/ 
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The meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 



Educational Association in Washington , December 11, 12, 13, was pro- 
nounced the best the Department ever held. Fourteen States were 
represented by their chief educational officers, namely, Colorado by Jos. 
E. Shattuck, Kansas by A. B. Lemmon, Georgia by Gustavus J. Orr, 
Kentucky by H. A. M. Henderson, Indiana by Jas. H. Smart, Ohio by 
Chas. 8. Smart, Michigan by H. S. Tarbell, West Virginia by W. K. Pen- 
dleton, Maryland by M. A. Newell, Pennsylvania by, J. P. Wickersham, 
New Jersey by E. A. Apgar, New York by Neil Gilmour, Rhode Island 
by T. B. Stockwell, and Massachusetts by J. W. Dickinson. The District 
of Columbia was represented by the two chief school officials of the 
District, J. Ormond Wilson, Superintendent of the white schools, and 
G. F. T. Cook, of the colored schools. Connecticut was represented by 
the Hon. Henry Barnard, late National Commissioner of Education, and 
South Carolina by ex-State Superintendent Jillson. The following is a 
list of additional representatives which occur to us while writing, no list 
either printed or written being at hand : — Ohio, Dr. John Hancock, of 
Dayton, R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, and W. D. Henkle, of Salem; 
Wisconsin, Dr. J. W. Hoy t ; West Virginia, Mr. Hervey , of Wheeling ; 
Pennsylvania, H. S. Jones, of Erie, Lindsay, of Harrisburgh, Geo. P. Beard, 
of California, Gotwals, of Norristown, and Woodruff; New Jersey, 
R. H. Holbrook, of Vineland, and Wm. N. Barringer, of Newark ; Mass- 
achusetts, Dr. J. D. Runkle, J. D. Philbrick, and Wm. E. Sheldon, of Boston ; 
Kentucky by Dr. J. B. Bowman ; District of Columbia by Zalmon Rich- 
ards, Dr. W. W. Patton, and others. Among the visitors at the meetings 
were President R. B. Hayes, Geiv Garfield, Ex-Governor Dennison, of 
Ohio, Gen. Bumside, Hon. Mr. Loring, of Massachusetts, and the Consul 
General of Switzerland. Short speeches were made by Messrs. Gurfield, 
Bumside, and the Consul, and a formal written address by Mr. Loring. 



^The Centennial Exhibition in 1876 has given teachers a taste for 

such educational aids, and already many of them are looking with longing 
eyes towards the Paris Exposition which is to open in May. The subject 
of expenses was discussed to some extent at Louisville, by the National 
Educational Association in the Department of Superintendence. Nothing 
was done publicly at the recent meeting in Washington. It was thought 
that in due time the railway lines would offer cheap rates as cheap as 
could be secured by the efforts of any single person or a committee. We 
notice in the Boston Times that Eben Tourjee, the noted Boston musician, 
has secured for an excursion the steamer " Devonia " of the Anchor line. 
This steamer is 420 feet long and has a large saloon on deck which is to 
be used as a lecture and concert room. The number of excursionists is to 
be limited to 250. The vessel will start from New York, Saturday, June 
29, 1878, and return to New York by September 1. The excursionists will 
take in their route, Ireland, Scotland, England, Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and France. The total expenses except for carriage drives in 
cities is put at $400 in gold. The details are very elaborate. We presume 
programmes will be sent to those wanting them. An important problem 
is how to raise the $400. « 
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^It would be well for teachers who are subjects of criticism to in- 
vestigate carefully the causes. SometimeB these criticisms have their 
origiii in envy and malice, but sometimes it is in the power of teachers to 
prevent them. One phase of the subject is presented in the following, 
sent to us by one of our esteemed contributors ("D"), with the heading 
"Pastoral Visits." 

In a certain town In Ohio, the most popular teacher Is In the lowest primary de- 
partment. She Is an able and efficient teacher, but others are equally skilful, and 
quite as devoted ; yet they are criticized, every one, even to the Superintendent, 
bat no one speaks of Miss A. except in praise. 

To a sister teacher she said— 

*'If I have any such degree of popularity as you are pleased to assume, it is the 
result of the fact that I make it a point to be personally acquainted with the par- 
ents of each of my children. I call at their homes once, generally not oftener, 
onless for other reasons. In this way I gain the confidence of the parents, and they 
are less likely to listen to complaints about the teacher, and in case of any difficulty 
it is easier to secure the co-operation of the parents. I learn, too, the home influ- 
ences that help or hinder a child, and to a certain extent, the hereditary tenden- 
cies that mould his character. I always understand a child better, and am generally 
more Inclined to be patient with him, after one of these visits. You will find the 
practice pays, though you do learn, at the same time, to sympathize with your 
minister in his pastoral visiting. But you will learn to realize, with him, that 
these visits give a power you will be unwilling to abdicate ; a talent that you can 
not afford to fold in a napkin, or bury in the earth.'' , 



\ 



We have received a copy of the Memorial to Congress authorized 

by the National Educational Association, at tl}e Louisville meeting. We 
believe it was prepared by Prof. Phelps. It is strong and expressive. 
Every teacher should do what he can with his acquaintances in Congress 
to secure their cooi)eration in the measures prayed for by the memorialists. 



General Gabfield, i]\his remarks at the Superintendents' meeting 

in Washington, said that the great case of " brains versus brick and mor- 
tar," had been called for a hearing. This gives in a nutshell the statement 
of the great problem that the American people must solve. We have for 
years been pained to see large amounts of money put into imposing 
school-houses, in which poorly-paid and poorly-qualified teachers after- 
wards presided. Many college trustees are seeking to purchase cabinets, 
laboratory equipments, etc., while employing professors so ignorant that 
if they had them would they not know how to use these aids effectively. 
In all good educational schemes the teacher must be the grand central 
figure. 

^It is not often the case that when a school journal is owned bv a 



person or company, and a long list of editors having no financial interest 
in the journal are paraded, that these editors are much more than figure 
heads. An important exception, however, must be made to this statement 
in the case of Prof. W. F. Phelps, whose vigorous editorial contributions 
have formed an important part of every issue of the Educational Weekly 
lor the last year. Prof. Phelps is one of the boldest and most fearless of 
the prominent educators of the country. 
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-At the Washington meeting of Superintendents, the West-Point 



complaint as to the increased per cent of rejections at that institution, 
came up incidentally in the remarks of both the Hon. Mr. Loring, of 
Massachusetts, and Gen. Garfield, of Ohio. The Hon. Henry Barnard 
told us privately that at Annapolis there is also a like impression as to 
the inferior character of the accuracy of the education obtained in our 
public schools. It may be said the general impression on the part of 
superintendents was that the cause of the facts does not lie at the door of 
well-conducted graded public schools. To enter Harvard now requires 
as much scholarship as Edward Everett graduated with, and yet the 
halls of Harvard are not empty notwithstanding the great diminution 
of old academies. Several very interesting statements were made as to 
West Point, especially some by the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, going to show 
what success had attended the West-Point appointments in Thad. Stevens's 
District after competitive examinations were instituted. We are frank to 
say that while we believe in the utter worthlessness of the West-Point 
statistics as an argument against the efficiency of public schools, we do 
believe that educators should give a searching examination into their 
multiplicity of studies, the number of pupils to a teacher, the relative 
preponderance of lady teachers, and the general culture of the teachers 
employed. We hdpe this West-Point matter will be thoroughly discussed 
at the next meeting of the National Educational Association. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 

When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive anv number of 

this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
dress, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 
July, or October. 

We send the Parents and Teachers* Monthly with the Ohio 

Educational Monthly for $1.90 a year. 

^The Galaxy has been absorbed by the Atlantic Monthly. 

It cost $878 to take the school census in Cleveland in September last. 

There are about 30 special teachers of sewing in the Boston Public 

Schools. 

^The monthly reports of the Public Schools of Norwalk, Ohio, sho^' 

gceat educational activity in that city. 

There were 32 ladies attending last year the Normal Training Class 

of Prof. John Kraus and his wife in New York: 

It is said that the School Board of Glasgow, Scotland, has arranged 

to establish evening classes for teaching cookery. 

^The North American Review is more vigorous than ever. It is 

fmblished now by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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Six States and fifty-six Ohio counties have been represented within 

the last year by students at the State College in Columbus. 

No student of natural history can afford to be without the Ameri- 
can Naturalist, published monthly in Boston at $4.00 a year. 

The Wide Awake sustains its reputation as one of the foremost of 

the juvenile i>eriodicals of the time; It is published in Boston, Mass. 

^The Metric System has been ordered to be taught in such grades of 

"the Cleveland Public Schools as the Superintendent shall deem proper. 

The Educational Department of the Chicago Journal is vigorously 

edited, and cannot fail to do good service in promoting sound education. 

There are now twenty non-resident students attending the public 

schools of the village of Marlboro, Ohio. J. E. Pollock superintendent. 

^The National Repository published in Cincinnati at $3.00 is good, 

but it is no special improvement on its predecessor, the Ladies* Repository. 

The enrolment in the Public Day Schools of Pittsburgh in October 

last was 18,942, in the evening schools 2,826, and in the mechanical schools 
175. 

^The Educational Department of the Lebanon (Ohio) Gazette is 

edited by W. J. Cook, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Waynes- 
ville. 

^The Public Schools of Tiffin, Ohio, have now an enrolment of more 

than 1000 pupils, 208 of whom study German. The cases of tardiness in 
October numbered 460. 

It is beginning to be seriously considered by many educators 

whether the disuse of the spelling-book in schools has not gone too far. 
Some are disposed to cry " halt." 

^The National Paper Company of Holyoke, Mass., prepare ruled 

" Primary School Practice Paper," which can no doubt be turned to good 
account. It is sold at $1.25 a ream. 

We have the first annual catalogue of Rio Grande College. This 

institution is in Gallia County, Ohio, and so far as we know is the latest 
bom of the large family of Ohio Colleges. 

The monthly report of the Public Schools of St. Paris, Ohio, for 

November, shows an enrolment of 213, 70 cases of tardiness, and 31 visits 
from parents and friends. G. W. Snyder, Supt. 

SiLVER-Gray is the last of the numerous pretty songs that have 

come to our notice. The music was composed by S. Turner, and the piece 
is published by W. L. Thompson & Co., of East Liverpool, Ohio. Price 50c, 

Pbobably the most instructive periodical a teacher can read is the 

Popular Science Montiily, published in New York by D. Appleton & Co., 

at $5.00 a year. We send it with the Ohio Educational Monthly for $5.50. ( 

^Thebe are two school-houses and two teachers at the centre of 

Aurora Township, Portage Co., Ohio. To these schools the children of 
the township are sent in buggies, the expense of the transportation being 
borne by the persons interested. 
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Scbibver's Monthly and the St. Nicholas are model periodicals. 



They are a credit to the editorial ability and typographic skill fd the 
country. We sympathize with the teacher, or family, that has not access 
to these periodicals. 

"Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener " is the title of a 3-coliimny 

16-page periodical published in Rochester, New York, at $1.00 a year, by 
Purdy and Johnson. We send this periodical with the Ohio Educational 
Monthly at $2.00 a year. 

A PAPER on " Orthography in Relation to Etymology and Literar 

ture " was read before the College of Preceptors in London, October 17, 
1877, by Alex. J. Ellis. We respectfully refer Richard Grant White and 
others of that ilk to it as instructive reading for them. 

Otterbein University resumes work on the 9th of this month. The 

winter vacation began on the 18th of December. Last term there were 
165 students in attendance. This Institution has little of the disorder 
among students that is chronic in some colleges and universities. 

The new building at Purdue University was dedicated in November 

last with formal addresses by Ex. Governor Hendricks, Governor Wil- 
liams, Hon. H. S. Orth, and President White. The administration of 
Pres. White has been strongly endorsed by the Lafayette papers. 

The names of 300 children between the ages of eight and fourteen 

not attending school were reported to the Cleveland Board of Education 
at their meeting November 26, 1877. The clerk was directed to enforce 
the compulsory law passed last spring by the General Assembly. 

In our last issue we mentioned H. B. Furness as a member of the 

State Board of examiners instead of J. B. Peaslee. It was a mere inad- 
vertence as we knew better. W. W. Ross succeeded Mr. Furness about a 
year ago, and Mr. Peaslee has been on the Board for several years. 

" College, Academy, Seminary, and Institute" is the title of a semi- 

' monthly, the first number of which was issued November 1, 1877. It is 
\ published in Philadelphia by Andrew S. Browne, who is also the editor, 
^ in the interest'of colleges and private schools. Price $1.00 a year. 

We take pleasure in calling attention of County Superintendents 

to an ingenious blank for Monthly School Reports of an ungraded school to 
the County Superintendent (it may also be used for graded schools), pre- 
pared by A. C. Goodwin, County Superintendent of Charlestown, Ind. 

Vick's Illustrated Monthly is the title of a new covered magazine. 

The first number is dated January, 1878. It is published by Jas. Vick, at 
Rochester, N. Y., at $1.25 a year. The first number is a model of beauty. 
The Floral Guide published for the last sixteen years by Mr. Vick is 
widely known. 

That sterling magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, has entered upon a 

new volume. The publishers have had prepared a beautiful portrait of 
Whittier which is sent to subscribers who remit $5.00. Portraits of 
Bryant and Longfellow had been previously prepared. Address Atlantic 
Monthly, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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^It seems that little was done at the Northeastern Ohio Teachers' 

Association in Cleveland, December 8, as the printer had not ready Mr. 
Rickoff 's paper in answer to that read by Pres. B. A. Hinsdale, a year 
before. We hope at the February meeting the subject will receive a fuU 
and pointed discussion. 

^The "Pretty Little Blue-Eyed Stranger" (price 35 cts.), a new 

captivating song composed by Bobby Newcomb, and " Tally One for Me " 
(price 40 cts., with handsome lithograph title), and ''The Little Blonde in 
Blue " (price 30 cts.), two serio-comic songs, are published by F. W. Hel- 
mick, 50 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Central School Journal is the title of a new periodical published 

in Keokuk, Iowa, under the auspices of the County Superintendents of 
Southeastern Iowa. It has five editors. The first number was issued 
last month. Since the death of the " Common School " about six months ) 
ago, three new school journals have been started in Iowa. 

It is said that of the 522 cadets appointed within the last five years 

to the West-Point Military Academy, 93 have been sons of farmers, 65 of 
lawyers, 54 of merchants 44 of mechanics, 40 of physicians, 38 of army 
officers, 26 of parents with no occupation, and 162 of parents engaged in 
44 difierent occupations. Of these parents 465 are in moderate circum- 
stances, 36 in reduced circumstances, 10 poor, and 11 rich. 

The Alliance Educational Association met in Alliance December 

22. Prof. T. C. Mendenhall presented the subject of the Metric System, 
Miss Harriett L. Keeler, Reading and Language Lessons, in two exercises, 
W. D. Henkle discussed some points suggested by Miss Keeler's lecture 
on Beading, and Prof. Chapman gave an interesting paper on the schools 
of his early days. 

Thebe whs a pleasant meeting of the Warrep-County Teachers' 

Association held in Waynesville, November 17th. The morning session 
was occupied by O. F. Williams's paper on " Literature in Common Life," 
which was discussed by Messrs. Cook, Graham, Furnas, and others. In 
the afternoon papers were read by Lizzie Bowles (" Morals in the School- 
room,") and W. J. Cook (** Individualization in the School-room "). The 
meeting adjourned to meet in Lebanon, December 15th. 

The Warren-County Teachers' Association met in Lebanon Decem- 
ber 15. H. Bennett read a" paper on **Spelling"; J. C. Murray, one on 
•'The Safety of our Republic"; L. D. Brown, of Eaton, one on "Our 
Compact concerning the Dictionary." Officers elected for the next half 
year : — President, J. C. Murray, Vice-Presidents, O. F. Williams and Mrs. 
W. J. Cook, Secretary, P. V. Bone, Treasurer, H. Bennett, Executive 
Committee, J. C. Murray, P. V. Bone, and F. M. Cunningham. 

On the 10th of November J. P. Patterson, Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Washington Court House, and F. Allen visited Mt. 
Sterling in Madison County, and discussed, with apparatus, for a day 
various topics relating to Science, Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, 
Botany, Metric System, etc. Mr. Patterson gave an evening lecture on 
" The People and their Schools." On Sunday forenoon he addressed the 
young people, and in the evening lectured on Church Culture. 
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From the New-England Journal of Education. we learn that the 



requirements for admission to Boston University are greater than those 
at Harvard. Boston University requires examination in four languages, 
Harvard but three. The amount of. Latin and Greek required by Harvard 
for admission is considerably less than that required by Boston. A 
student can enter Harvard without a knowledge of Solid Geometry, 

^ Chemistry, Physics, and Rhetoric, all of which are required for entrance 

1^ into the Boston University. 

The second editorial of the new periodical called the "College, 
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Academy, Seminary, and Institute," contained the following startling state- 
ment: — ** Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is the *city of schools.' It has within its 
limits private schools educating fully as many pupils as attend the public 
schools of New- York City." "We recommend the editor, Mr. Browne, to 
compare the monthly reports of school attendance in New- York City 
with the total census of Poughkeepsie and then decide whether he is 
willing to re-affirm the above statement. 

The Eastern Ohio Teachers' Association met in Bellaire at the time 

announced in our last issue. The programme there given was followed 
with some modification in consequence of the fact that Miss H. L. 
Keeler failed to reach Bellaire in time for the day session of Friday, 
November 30th. In place of Miss Keeler's exercise in the forenoon D. P. 
Pratt, of Bridgeport, read a paper entitled " Characteristics of the Model 
Teacher," and in the afternoon Miss M. W. Sutherland's paper, previously 
announced for another hour, was substituted in place of Miss Keeler's 
lecture. The Association unanimously requested the publication of this 
paper in the Monthly. 

The School Examiners of Fayette Co., Ohio, advertise that they 

will grant only third and fourth-class certificates at the regular meetings on 
the first Saturday of each month. Applicants for first and second-class 
certificates must give at least ^ve days notice to the clerk of the Board 
before the last Saturday of January, April, May, June, September, and 
October, when special examinations for these grades of certificates will 
be given. The legal right to make such a rule has been questioned as it 
compels a second examination for those who apply for first and second- 
class certificates but fail, although they may deserve a third or fourth-class 
certificate. 

^The Clinton-County Teachers' ^Association met in Martinsville, 

December 15. T. J. Moon welcomed the Association. John Baker read 
a paper on " The Work of the School-room." B. E. Page spoke in reply 
to the question " How shall we avoid becoming mechanical in our teach- 
ing?" S. C. Henry to "Is the self-reporting system commendable?" 
followed by S. H. Fish, and W. D. Moore ; T. J. Moon, to " How would we 
prevent whispering in school? " followed by Messrs. Grove, Hunt, Zink, 
Butler, and Hockett; Dr. Gould, to "What should be done with the 
children who are apparently unable- to learn ? " followed by Messrs. Moon, 
Moore, and Grove, and Miss Belle Cassaday. J. H. Grove read an address 
on " The Schools and Teachers." A class exercise in English Grammar 
was given in the forenoon by Chas. F. Rannells, and a class exercise in 
the afternoon by Mrs. T. J. Moon. 
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^Thk report for the last school year of the Public Schools of Newark, 

/ Ohio, has been published in one of the newspapers of the city. From it 
\ we glean the following facts: — School census in September, 1877, 3619 
/ (which indicates a total population of 10,557) ; enrolment in private and 
I parochial schools 263-, with 6 teachers; value of school property $95,000; 
' enrolment in the High School 111 ; whole number of cases of tardiness 
\ 465 ; (This number is remarkably small. We know one village in Ohio 
I with one-third the number of children that could reach this result in a 
week, that is, with the same enrolment could report 120 times as much 
tardiness in a year) ; total enrolment 1701. Mr. Hartzler may well con- 
gratulate himself on the result of his three years' labor in Newark. 

**The Butler-County Teachers* Association met in Hamilton, on 

Saturday, December 15. The attendance was, as usual, large. The follow- 
ing programme of exercises was carried out: School Ethics, by Alston 
SUis, of Hamilton ; Some Imi)ediments, by C. S. Fay, of Wyoming ; A 
Few Thoughts on Study, by Miss H. H. Ringwood, of Hamilton ; Com- 
position Writing, by James A. Clark, of Paddy's Run ; The Teacher, by 
W. H. Stewart, of Oxford ; Concerning Incentives to Study, by A. B. 
Johnson, of Avondale; Subsidence of the Water on the Globe, by Isaiah 
Trufant, of Oxford; and Select Headings, by Lou. J. Beauchamp, of 
Hamilton. The music was furnished by Messrs. Aiken, Meyder, Brinker, 
Blum, and the members of the Teachers' Choir. The Needs of Country 
Schools, was the topic for discussion. Messrs. Ellis, Clark, Mitchell, Cald- 
well, Moak, Beauchamp, Endaly, and Grennan took part in the discussion." 

^The Preble-County Teachers' Association met in Eaton, November 

24th. The programme was as follows: — ** Common Schools, their Past, 
Present, and Future," by S. More Surface (instructive and witty) ; " Meth- 
ods of Teaching Arithmetic," by T. A. PoUok (new to most of the teach- 
ers) ; " Some Professional Duties," by J. C. Murray (general question, 
" wasn't it good? ") ; " School Government," by Alston Ellis (" twwen«e," 
Ellis's best). Discussion on History in the Public Schools by T. Schreel 
and L. P. Shideler, affirmative, and Abbott Motte and S. L. King, negative. 
Music enlivened the exercises. The committee T. A. Pollok, L. D. Brown, 
and G. C. Dasher, appointed at the Summer Institute reported the 
following: 

WHEREAS, ** Divers weights, and divers measures, both of them are alike aboml- 
ation to the Liord.— Prov. xx. 10. 

Mesolvedy 1. That true economy demands an easy method of computation in 
business transactions. 

2. That the metric system of weights and measures is such a method that its use 
would save time in every department of industry, in which arithmetical compu- 
tations are made. 

3. That its introduction into business affairs would take from our arithmetics 
the long and useless tables of our present system of compound numbers, thereby 
saving valuable time to the child. 

4. That the legislature should render instruction in the system obligatory, in the 
public schools. 

5. That without waiting for such legislation, all school authorities should provide 
for instruction in the system in the schools under their charge by furnishing the 
necessary apparatus. 
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6. That all teachers should agitate the subject of its universal introduction, and 
to this end should become thoroughly acquainted with the system, so that they 
may talk intelligently about it and instruct, correctly, their pupils or any person 
desiring to study the system. 

7. That the subject should be taught at all teachers' institutes, and taught and 
talked about at all teachers' associations. 

8. That the county Board of School Examiners should now require a knowledge 
of the system as a condition of receiving a first or second class certificate. 

A report was made on the condition of school-houses, furniture, appar- 
atus, and educational interest in the different townships. This report 
showed Gratis Township to be ahead. The universal sentiment was that 
this meeting was the best ever held in the county. 
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PERSONAL. 

Lewis Estes, a well-known veteran teacher, has charge of the Acad- 
emy in Carmel, Ind. 

^Pbof. J. P. Kirtland, of the Cleveland Academy of Sciences, died 

December 10, at the age of &4. 

Dr. David Allison has been appointed Superintendent of Education 

in the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Chas. W. Van Oleve, of Ypsilanti, Mich., has succeeded Miss Har- 
mon in the Elkhart High School. 

^Thos. a. Stow, a prominent member of the Cleveland Board of 

Education died about a month ago. 

- — Z. E. RuTAN is the successor of G. W. Snydet as Superintend^it of 
the Public Schools of Caledonia, Ohio. 

W. A. Bell, Editor of the Indiana School Journal, is President of 

the Lidianapolis Board of School Commissioners. 

Prop. E. R. Sill, of California University, was formerly Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Wm. E. Crosby, so well known in Ohio and Iowa, has taken charge 

of the schools of Albion, lo. Mr. Crosby is a first-class teacher. 

^JoHN D. Phillips has chai^ge of the new Central Grammar School^ 

established in Marietta, Ohio, at the beginning of the pfesent year. 

J. W. Spindler is this year principal of the Bucyrus (Ohio) High 

School. He graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan University in 1876. 

Christopher G. Fox has been elected Superintendent of the Public 

Schools of Buffalo. His election is for two years from January 1, 1878. 

Mrs. Lu Semans Hadlby, formerly a teacher in Salem, Ohio, is now 

a resident of Richmond, Ind^ and is about to open a kindergarten in that 
city. 

Dr. B. C. Jillson, Principal -of the Central High School^ in Pitta- 

bux^hy Pa.> was teacher of Natural Science in the Albany Normal School, 
in 1854. 

W. W. Ross, of Fremont, was the only representative from Ohio at 

the meeting, November 15) in Lafayette, Ind., of the Association of West- 
ern School Superintendents. 
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^F. M, Hamilton is serving his fifth year as Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Bacyrus, Ohio. Mr. Hamilton graduated in the Classical 
Coarse of Michigan University in 1869. 

Sarah D. Harmon resigned her position, about two months ago, in 

the Elkhart (Ind.) High School, for the purpose of becoming a sojourner 
in Philadelphia, in order to pursue her studies in modem languages. 

^Thb Hon. John W, Simonds, formerly State Superintendent of 

Pnblic Instruction in New Hampshire, but now Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Milford, Mass., prints progranmies of his teachers' 
meetings. 

John Van Schaik Lannino Pruyn, died at Clifton Springs, Nov. 21, 

1877. He was bom in Albany, June 23, 1811. From 1844 to his death 
he was a member of the Board of Regents of New York, and from 1862 
the Chancellor. 

^H. N. Carver, of Medina Normal School, and formerly a teacher in 

the National Normal, at Lebanon, Ohio, now has charge of the classical 
department of the Northern Indiana Normal School, at Valparaiso. Mr. 
Carver is an excellent teacher of Latin. 

Chas. E. HovEY, formerly a noted educator in Illinois, and first 

President of the Normal University, is now a resident of Washington, 
D. C, and is a member of the School Board. Mr. Hovey went into the 
war, and since that time has dropped out of national educational notice. 
We^were glad to meet him in Washington last month, not having met 
him since the first regular meeting of the National Teachers' Association, 
in Cincinnati, in 1858. 



INSTITUTES. 

Washington Co.— Place, Marietta; time of beginning, November 26th; 
duration, 1 week ; enrolment, large ; instructors, T. C. Mendenhall, W. S. 
Goodnough, G. R. Rosseter, and R. B. Marsh. No further details received. 
The exercises from first to last were said to be "of a high character and 
very instructive." 

Lawrence Co.— Place, Ironton ; time of b^inning, August 27th ; dura- 
tion, one week; enrolment, 68 ; instructors, J. S. Wilson (primary reading, 
school organization, and school government), C. G. Keys (grammar), 
H. M. Adkms (geography), and John Burke (arithmetic). It was pro- 
nounced one of the best institutes ever held in the county, and it wJb 
resolved that the employment of ''native talent" was beneficial and 
should be repeated. 

Hancock Co.— Place of meeting, Findlay ; Time, August 20 to 24 inclu- 
sive; enrolment, 149; instructors, C. F. Palmer, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Beading, and Spelling; J. W. Dowd, Grammar, Geography, Theory 
Evening lectures were delivered by Messrs. Dowd, Palmer, Zeller, and 
Eev. Sutherland. Executive Committee next year, W. T. Piatt, A. G. 
Grouse, Jennie E. Livingston, Mary B. Gray, Mary C. Miller, all of Find- 
lay. 
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BOOK NO TIOES. 

Davies and Peck's United Course. Complete Arithmetic, Theoretical 
and Practical. By "Wm. G. Peck. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. Pages 329. Price $1.12, sent by mail post- 
paid. 

The typographical appearance of this book is a great improvement over 
Davies's Arithmetics so long published by the same House. The work 
will be found to contain all the good qualities that made Davies's Arith- 
metics popular, together with modifications suited to the present demands 
made upon arithmetical science. We regret that Professor Peck has 
adhered to the heels-over-head method of expressing ratio advocated 
by Davies. This method is in direct opposition to the practice of nearly 
every great mathematician the world has produced. When we ask for 
the relation of 6 to 3 we want a direct answer. Prof. Davies answered 
this question by saying 3 is "one-half" of 6. Newton would have 
answered and correctly 6 is "twice" 3. We advise all teachers who may 
use this work, which will no doubt please them in other respects, to teach 
the correct method, just as many teachers of Davies's Legendre do when 
they require their pupils to adopt the correct method of expressing ratio, 
when demonstrating the propositions of Book II. of that work. 

A Family Strike, A Farce, Initiating a Granger, A Farce, and the 
Sparkling Cup, A Drama in Five Acts. 

These plays are all by T. S. Denison, of De Kalb, 111. The price of 

each is 20 cts., sent by mail prepaid. 

Clarendon Press Series. An Elementary English Grammar and Exer- 
cises. By the Kev. O. W. Tancock, M. A., Assistant Master of Sherborne 
School. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. MDCCCLXXVII. {All 
righU reserved^] Pages 92. Price 75 cents. 

This little work is a. duodecimo with limp covers, like the other books 
of the Science-Primer Series. Although the book is small it is not child- 
ish. The adult student of grammar will find much in it to interest him. 
The author gives but four parts of speech. Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, and 
Particles. This is exactly the division given a hundred years ago, in what 
is supposed to be the first grammar prepared by an American author. We 
call the attention of some of our American grammatical authors who 
teach the erroneous doctrine that intransitive verbs have no voice, to the 
following, which we indorse : — "The verb has two voices: — The Active 
Voice, in which the subject, or that of which the verb speaks, is agent, 
a person, or thing, which does, or is, something; as, I hill, I love, lam" 
We commend the book to the notice of teachers. 

The Graded Speller, arranged in six steps. By E. A. Sheldon, Ph. D. 
New York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway. 
Pages 190. 

The time to abolish the spelling-book has not yet come, notwithstanding 

the teaching of some educators. Instead of abolishing this book it would 

be better to ascertain how to use it. Mr. Sheldon intends this work to 

be used according to the instructions given in his Manual. With rare 

exceptions the spelling, syllabication, and pronunciation adopted by 

Webster have been followed. 
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WHAT IS DONErfif=iVr«H«rERGARTEN 

On entering a Kindergarten for the first time one is most 
forcibly struck by the perfect order which usually prevails. 
There we see 40 or 60 little children, mere babies, who are 
happy, decorous, and still unawed by severe rules and discipline. 
A Kindergartner, with a true knowledge of children, and of 
her work, will have the very atmosphere orderly, and require 
few stated rules. Let us enter a nursery — how diflferent it is 
there— particularly if a few little friends are invited to spend 
the afternoon together; discord will creep in before long. Harry 
will be rude, or Lulu selfish, — the children grow tired and hot, 
the toys are destroyed, aud the room is in as much disorder as 
can be. Now, the true cause of the order in the Kindergarten 
is the entire occupation of the little mind and body. The 
little fingers are trying to Work skilfully, — and then there is 
an idea in the work. The task of the Kindergartner is, that 
she is ever ready to direct and suggesty and not constantly to 
instruct; she must watch every little energy, and guide it on 
to further eflfort. — The occupations are a discipline in them- 
selves. For example, observe a child at play with its blocks 
at home, and the impatient action it will indulge in; when in 
the Kindergarten the same child will soon learn that he^has to 
exert himself when playing with the blocks, for while other 
3 
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children have built beautiful forms, he will have none. The 
care necessary in handling the material is a more systematic 
discipline than can be imagined. For instance, the Kinder- 
gartner directs her little class to divide the cube of the third 
Gift into halves. In doing so, the children are taught to say, 
*'a whole — two halves," and ''two halves — one whole." Divid- 
ing the halves equally again, they should say, **ahalf — two 
quarters," etc., — "a whole — four quarters," etc. In a similar 
manner with this and other gifts, addition, subtraction, and 
ipultiplication can be clearly and easily illustrated, — word and 
action always going together. Proper regard should be had to 
the age of the child. Or the children are directed to place the 
eight cubes in one line, side by side; That this may be done 
accurately, the checkered cross lines on the table will be of 
assistance forming square inches for the guidance of the child. 
Next the children may be told to divide this long line of cubes 
equally into two, four, or eight parts. Then the eight cubes 
may be placed in one line up and down, i. e,, one upon an- 
othetr; then this pillar may be divided equally into two or four 
smaller pillars; and again each of the four pillars may be 
divided so that* eight parts are gained, or they may be joined 
to form a wall, etc. During these and similar exercises the 
kindergartner has opportunity to talk to the children about 
their representations. 

The children spend three hours in the Kindergarten in a , 
manner healthful both to mind and body. Most of the children 
come in after a brisk morning walk, which induces cheerful- 
ness, and cheerfulness is the essential element of health. In 
the sunny Kindergarten room the children find some one to 
welcome them. Standing in a circle, the little morning prayer 
is said, and a song of thanksgiving for God's care of them is 
sung, all the children feeling the oneness and prevailing har- 
mony. Their first "lesson" if it may be so called, frequently 
comes in the most charming of 'all forms — a^oryf and what 
child does not delight in a story? The story should convey a 
little legson in some natural phenomenon; natural history or 
perhaps simply a moral tale, though there should be no moral- 
izing; or a fairy story may lead them to "Wonderland," the 
little ones' natural home. Or some finger-games are exercised 
with an accompanying song; the fingers are counted by stretch- 
ing them out one by one, — or the hands form a bird's nest, and 
the clumsy little thumbs represent the birds — real birds to the 
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little ones who so eagerly watch them. Or the little band 
makes the weather-vane (an exercise for the wrist) or the 
snowflakes, or the sunbeams, etc.— As it is the natural disposi- 
tion of a child to do what others are doing, the number of 
children contributes largely to their contentment. — The next 
half hour the children may build, or be mat-plaiting, or what- 
ever it is, — they will be steadily at work while it lasts, and 
though only a short while, their attention is fixed upon the 
work. At the end of this, two or three children are detailed 
to gather in the work. These little duties are alwaj's esteemed 
a great privilege. The lunch, which follows, should be of the 
very plainest, but to the child it is a feast, and good digestion 
follows, because it is all so pleasant and social. Children 
undoubtedly require to eat more frequently than adults, only 
proper care must be taken that they do not eat too much at a 
tiine; for their receptive capacity is small and their activity 
great; so the fuel must be frequently replenished. Politeness, 
neatness, and general good order is required during this meal, 
whilst conversation flows in tlie natural simple way. After 
lunch th6 children march with the accompanying of the piano, 
or with a song, and which is a lesson in walking and time. 
The art of walking well, firmly, yet gracefully, must be acquired 
in childhood, and should not be left to the dancing-master. The 
march over, the seats are resumed at the tables^ may be foir pea- 
work. Here we have sticks for outlines, the softened peas 
serving for joints, which enables the child to sketch, as it were, 
any of the solid forms which it has become acquainted with, 
or linking together into outline-figures some of the stick-laying 
forms with which they are familiar. With one single stick 
and one single pea a "large-headed pin" may be made, with 
two sticks aixd one pea they can reproduce all the angles; two 
of these angles joined give a square, an oblong, a rhombus, etc., 
which can be lifted up and handled. Two squares joined by 
four additional sticks, and the skeleton of a cube is formed. 
This leads to the niore attractive forms of life, as, a table, a 
chair, a house, a basket, etc. This is a great lesson in "creat- 
ing," and holds more charm than the usual occupation of 
'^destroying.*' For the latter mania the Kindergarten is the 
most effectual cure; for, after having been in the Kindergarten 
for a while, the children seek even at home for simple material 
with which to create. The last half hour in the Kindergarten 
is always devoted to gymnastic games, which are of a very 
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simple nature, and should be so used as to exercise every mus- 
cle, but they should never weary the little ones. Fingers, 
hands, wristp, arms, legs, each especial part has its turn, and a 
few months in the Kindergarten will show a wonderful im- 
provement in the precision and vigor with which these seem- 
ingly simple exercises are performed, as well as the bodily 
development. Where the Kindergarten is unknown, a few 
traditional games are played, for instance ''How Oats, sweet 
beans and barley grows, You, nor I, nor no one knows." This 
natural desire of every healthy child for ''ring-round-games" 
has never before been fully met. Here, in the Kindergarten, 
we have a wonderful variety, each containing its peculiar 
exercise of the muscles and imagination, and a circle of little 
children of about the same age to enjoy them. Thus, during 
the long Winter Season, we have an ideal ''Garden" where 
the little ones can be trained in the occupations most natural 
to them, and most necessary. The body and mind should grow 
harmoniously. A child, if kept at home after being four years 
old, grows fretful, if unemployed, and few mothers or nurses 
have the time to give constant direction to their constant 
activity. They are often taught to read in order to give them 
self- amusement ; but what could be more unnatural or unhealthy 
than for their little eyes to strain over the black and white type, 
not to mention the unhealthy position it usually induces. The 
mind in the Kindergarten develops through its own activities; 
the child not only learns through the eye and ear, but also by 
the sense of touch. Handling material for making things, 
measuring one thing with another, realizing size, distance, 
things hard and things soft. The body ^{aya and grows with 
the mind. Play is the natural development for the body of 
every healthy child. Let us help them and play, and guide 
their intelligence. Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte. 

Neu)-Yorh City. 



^ ANOTHER HINT ON VENTILATION. 

The hints on ventilation in the January number of the 
Monthly are both timely and practical. It is utterly impossible 
to teach a successful school in a poorly-warmed and ill- venti- 
lated house. Pure air is necessary to the proper application of 
the mind on the part of the scholars. Listlessness, peevishness, 
idleness, and mischief more frequently result from impure air 
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than from bad disposition. It is tbe nature of impure air to 
irritate and stupefy. -The introduction of a ventilating appar- 
atus into any school-room, although it may be far from perfect, 
will more than pay for itself in less than a week in the increased 
eflSciency of the school, to say nothing of the still more impor- 
tant consideration of the preservation of the health of the 
children. It is not putting it too strongly, I think, to say that 
nine-tenths of the school-rooms in the United States are but 
little better than pest houses, daily and hourly disseminating 
the active principles of physical and mental disease among the 
hundreds and thousands of American youth who are forced to 
pass no inconsiderable part of their early years in the fetid 
atmosphere of the school-room. While it is an equally lament- 
able fact, that light and ventilation are almost invariably the 
last matters to receive the attention of school architects and 
committee men, teachers also, far too often. 

In my own experience and observation I have found Mr. 
Vaile's method of adjusting the windows the best and most 
practical where window ventilation is a necessity. It is, how- 
ever, subject to one serious objection, the air thus admitted is 
of the same temperature as the outside air, and must be warmed 
by slowly coming in contact with the warmer air of the room. 
Then too, in nine-tenths of the country school-houses, at least, 
there are no ventilating shafts, or other means of exit for 
impure air, which is an absolute necessity in order to secure 
even passably-perfect ventilation. 

Assuming the external air as the standard of purity neces- 
sary for health, the object of ventilation is to bring it into the 
school-room in such a manner that it shall rapidly and thor- 
oughly dilute and remove any impurities contained in it. To 
do this effectually without risk to the health and comfort of 
the inmates present, ventilation must conform to certain well- 
defined conditions. 

' 1. It must be sufficient in quantity to reduce the gaseous 
components of respired air to their natural proportions and to 
neutralize its deleterious qualities, every scholar should have 
from 2000 to 2500 cubic feet of fresh air per hour. Nothing less 
than this can be tolerated without risk to health, while a still 
larger allowance would be desirable. 

2. Its temperature must be suitably regulated. The incoming 
air must be warmed in such a manner that the normal propor- 
tions of its constituent parts may not be disturbed by over- 
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heating. If air is overheated its capacity for absorbing moist- 
ure is greatly augmented and ventilation, is reduced to a kiln- 
drying process, equally as injurious as foul air. — To secure this 
end large quantities of pure air raised to 60*^ or 65° Fahr. the 
proper breathing temperature, — should be intrpduced in such 
a manner that the temperature may be maintained by a steady 
and rapid change, removing the cooler air of the room, and 
replacing it with freshly-warmed pure air. The, heat thus 
imparted to the air acts as a motive power, and by means of 
suitable flues produces a thorough and constant change of the 
air in the apartment. . . 

The following is the most perfect and economical method of 
securing the above results I have ever seen for a school-room. 
It can be put into operation in any ordinary school-room at a 
cost of from $10 to $30, according to circumstances. 

In the first place, if there is no ventilating flue, const.ra€it 
one of brick adjoining the chimney if possible, and having a 
clear passage of 8"XlO", make two openings in this shaft, one 
near the ceiling, the other near the floor. Over each opening 
tack a piece of open wire cloth to prevent papers or other 
articles from getting into and stopping up the flue. 

Or if it is not possible to construct the flue of brick and 
adjoining the chimney, it may be constructed of wood and 
projecting through the roof be fitted with a cap, which by its 
peculiar construction causes the wind to act as an air-pump to 
induce an outflowing upward current of air from within. This 
cap may be round or square, but may preferably be square. The 
main thing is to have a surface inclined at about an angle of 
45*^, and coming to a sharp point ^t ^tbe flue, so that any hori- 
zontal currents of air may be deflected upwards and over the 
mouth of the flue, thus inducing the ascending foul air in the 
flue to pass out with it. The top is protected by a flat plate, 
held in place by rods, and extending well over and beyond the 
inclined surface, so that any downward current in the external 
air may be transformed into a horizontal one in some direction. 

The flue constructed, the next thing is to make a hole 8" or 
10" square in the floor under the stove, and connect it, by means 
of a wooden or tin air box 8"XlO" with the outside of the wall, 
furnish the opening under the stove with a register or damper 
to regulate the inflow of the air. Now place a shept-iron 
casing 4 or five feet high around the stove resting on the floor, 
and 4 or 5 inches from the sides of the stove; an opening may 
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be made in the casing for the stove door, or the casing can be 
fitted to the front of most stoves so as to expose the door. Open 
the damper and you will have a constant supply of fresh air 
flowing into your room, and at the same being warmed suffi- 
ciently for comfort, but not overheated as it passes up around 
the sides of the hot stove, while the ventilating shaft will 
carry off the impure air just as constantly and rapidly. 

Sapt. Public Schools^ Pataakala, Ohio, D. R. Thompson. 

Jdnv4iry Ath, 1878. 
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EDUCATION DEFINED IN TERMS OF ORGANIC 

PHENOMENA. 

{Concluded from January number,) 
7. Implicaiiond of the foregoing law of mind, 

(1.) Here we have first the important principle of the self- 
activit}^ or dynamics of mind. To embrace education within 
the law of organic evolution, and leave out of the account the 
efficient cause or force by which this vital process is maintained 
would be like trying to understand the nature of the bodily 
functions, while disregarding the various forces, thermal, 
chemical, and vital, of which those functions are manifesta- 
tions. But the efficient force or cause which begins and main- 
tains the development of the mental faculties is found in the 
spontaneity or self-activity of the mind itself. This as the 
original impulse of the mind's growth and development, as an 
internal and innate energy of the soul striving to unfold its 
ideal life in a complex organism of spiritual faculties and 
powers, we call Conation, This manifests itself under two 
phases. It may, in the first place, be a mere impulse or 
unconscious effort of the soul to realize an ideal form of devel- 
opment, without the manifestation of thought or intelligence. 
We may term this Desire, When this energy or outworking of 
the soul attains to the degree of development which enables 
the mind to fix its attention upon its ideal end of growth, of 
power and development, it properly takes the name of WiU, 
Since, then, mind unfolds its powers through its own activity 
as the efficient cause, we have another essential attribute of 
the educational process. This must find its efficient cause in 
the self-activity of mind. 

(2.) Another important implication of this law of mental 
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evolution is the form of education to be realized through the 
culture and development of the mind. Life as it mounts 
upward and strives for development aims to realize a predeter- 
mined and ideal form. But this ideal form of development 
which presides over the vital process, directing and controlling 
it, becomes worked out and realized in the same degree in 
which there is a harmonious correspondence between the 
organism and its environment. When this correspondence 
exists the internal vital force responds to external forces, and 
adjusts the organism to its environing relations. This biologi- 
cal law of adjustment applies to the mental as to other organ- 
isms. The world without has for us a meaning and a purpose 
only when viewed as the model or pattern according to which 
mind is to be moulded and developed, and to which it is to be 
brought into an harmonious adjustment. The organization of 
an internal consciousness in correspondence with the order of 
the external world, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, marks 
the ideal form of mental development which the educational 
process should seek to realize. As is the outer sphere, so should 
be the inner sphere of being. There should be a training in 
(a.) a knowledge of physical phenomena, — a scientific educa- 
tion (b.) in the knowledge of moral phenomena, — a moral 
education, and (c.) in the knowledge of spiritual phenomena, — 
a religious education. To disregard this principle of organic 
adjustment in our educational theories, would be like con- 
structing a ship according to some preconceived model with no 
reference to the sea in which the vessel is destined to sail. The 
conscious unfolding soul finds itself ensphered on all sides by 
an external world which limits its action and determines the 
form of its development. Education should therefore aim to 
develop a form of consciousness which shall reflect a truthful 
image of the order of the objective world, so as to enable the 
mind to respond pleasurably and efficiently to the complex 
relations of human existence. This ideal form of the mental 
organism which is realized through the orderly unfolding of 
its faculties, in correspondence with the order of the external 
world, furnishes another essential attribute of the educational 
process. The law of its form requires that it shall consist in 
an adjustment of the mental world to the external world. 

(3.) The final end of mental unfolding. In order to frame the 
desired definition of education, it is only required to ascertain 
the final end or purpose in organic evolution. Life has been 
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termed self-aim because its activities termiiiate on itself. The 
living organs are both means and end. They are means through 
which special functional activities are performed for the com- 
mon benefit of the entire organism; as an end they participate 
in the work done by one another. But when we contemplate 
the organism as an individual unit, the idea of reciprocal 
relation disappears; the organism must be viewed as a complex 
aggregate of forces, or activities, which find their final end in 
growth and development. This principle of self-aim applies 
to mind. The mental faculties are both means and end. All 
the mental faculties are mutually dependent, and must act 
together in order to preserve the unbroken unity of conscious- 
ness. Perception in a man differs from what we call perception 
in a brute, because it implies thought or understanding. Per- 
ception is a means to complete and true thought, and thought, 
a means to perception. 

The same view as to the true end of vital activity is arrived 
at by considering the nature of the life force. The expenditure 
of the physical forces renders matter inert, and less capable of 
returning to a state of action. But life feeds and grows on its 
own activity. To cease to act is to die. By acting it increases 
its power to act ; by expending its energy it creates the means 
of generating a new, and even larger quantity of energy, so 
that its activity terminates on itself. Now mind, like other 
manifestations of life, expends its energies on itself; it can 
grow and develop only through its own activity. By acting it 
acquires increased power and facility of acting, so that every 
mental acquisition increases the power of making other acqui- 
sitions. Hence self-aim is a fundamental attribute of educa- 
tional growth and development. To realize an ideal end of 
growth, culture, mental power, and development, in the pupil 
is the highest end which the teacher can place before himself. 
As to preparation for a particular business, or life-vocation, 
this does not belong to education, but to technology. Thus we 
have the law of the final end in the educational process. 

S*. Paulas College, Palmyra, Mo. J. M. Long. 



THE CULTIVATION OP THE MEMORY. 

Some time ago, in starting a class in Latin, I found pupils 
^ho had been taught to desire knowedge and seek for it, to 
reason in a degree consistent with their age and attainments, 
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and to express tluemselves with some ease, but who seemed to 
lack the ability to acquire readily and recall accurately. 

Only exercise developes strength. The hand unused loses its 
cunning; the foot which has not walked for some time refuses 
to bear the weight of the body. Symmetry of body is found 
when every member has its proper development ; symmetry of 
mind, when each faculty, through training, has its proportion- 
ate growth. 

One of the tendencies of the age undoubtedly is to underrate 
or neglect the memory. The cry is that children must be 
taught to observe. Well and good: but is it not desirable that 
observations shall be remembered if the knowledge gained 
through the perception is to be made available? 

Again we hear that pupils must learn to reason for them- 
selves. That, too, is well. We would not underrate the reason, 
though we might question its attaining any great strength in 
children; but is one member to be stunted that another may 
grow? On all sides there is an. outcry against ^*Cram"; the 
word " Parrot "slips off of our tongues so easily ; it is such a 
common thing to say in a contemptuous way, ^^ She does not 
reason, she only memorizes " ; besides it is so easy to despise 
what we do not possess, that we, as teachers, will do well to 
examine our footing and see where we stand in regard to the 
importance of cultivating the memory, and the best manner of 
its training. 

There is a serious danger in following the methods and plans 
of others without studying the child's mind; without knowing 
whd.t are its faculties, and what their order of development. 
As Noah Porter has well said : — " The clear, methodical, and 
satisfactory communication of knowledge follows from often 
asking, 'What truths are most easily and narturally received at 
first or as foundations for others ? What illustrations and ex- 
amples are most pertinent and satisfactory ? What degree of 
repetition and inculcation is required in order to cause the 
instruction to remain ? How can individual peculiarities of 
intellect be successfully addressed, and, if need be, corrected?' '' 

When we have passed by serious dangers in our profession, 
and have secured as our pilot experience, it is so natural to 
wonder why others do not avoid the quicksands of error. We 
forget the painful process of learning through mistakes. Yet 
while we should have charit)'^ for the younger members of our 
profession, surely it is right to warn them of dangers ahead; 
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and it-6eems to me there is imminent danger of their falling 
into the miistake of adopting the mere exercises of some emi- 
nent teacher in their department, ' without considering the 
great truths which underlie all genuine education, a^nd whose 
wealth of power can never be exhausted. This results in that 
most serious obstacle to mental improvement, — the belief that 
everything concerning teaching in their own grade is already 
known. 

We can never enter with' energy of soul into any work so 
long as we are indifferent to it, or so long as we consider it a 
matter of trivial interest. Consequently we shall speak first 
concerning the importance of the cultivation of memory. 

In considering the value of anything, we must examine both 
its intrinsic worth and the estimation in which it is held by 
others. On consulting different works upon '^ The Human In- 
tellect," we find that a distinction is made between remem- 
brance and recollection, but that the whole subject is treated 
of under '* Memory," so we shall use the word as " the generic 
term, denoting the power by which we reproduce past impres- 
sions." If the intellect is trained at the expense of the heart, 
an abnormal development of the soul is the result ; is it not 
equally true that in order to educate the intellect successfully 
there must be harmony in the growth of its faculties? We are 
aware of the fact that there have been instances in which the 
spontaneous memory has been remarkable in those who have 
been as noticeable for their inferiority in reasoning ; but we 
question if the instances are nMm&rou8 in which the reason is 
active and the intellectual memory feeble. 

Johnson says, " Memory is the purveyor of reason," which 
means that when we sit down to the '^ feast of reason and flow 
of soul," memory must furnish the table. 

It seems apparent that the highest culture is that which 
gives the mind possession of all its powers. But in this prac- 
tical age we are met on every side with the questioft, ^* But of 
what use is it in helping you to get a living?" There is 
not a department of human labor in which its service is 
not invaluable. Even the memory of faces and names is 
necessary for the good clerk. What makes a certain young 
man more desirable than the fact that he draws custom to a- 
store ? In what does the secret of his popularity consist more 
largely than in his recognizing that personality in us which is 
insulted if our names or our little peculiarities of disposition 
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are forgotten? Memory is of service to the mechanic, not ' 
only in acquiring his trade but that he may become a skilful 
Artisan through remembering every step in his work, so that 
if there has been a flaw he may discover its exact place, and 
know how to avoid it in future ; it aids him, too, in the work 
of improvement. Science demands not only the ability to 
^collect facts by observation, but the recollection of laws and 
principles to be applied in disposing of these facts, that they 
may be made available for reason. How can Science make ad- 
vancement without her handmaid. Memory ? 

And what is History ? a record of the past. It needs but to 
be defined to know that it would be impossible without mem« 
ory ; but yet it would be instructive, if it were possible, to 
notice the power of this faculty in its writers, from the time of 
Plutarch, with his well-stored mind, his dimplined memory, 
until we come to Macaulay, that remarkable scholar, who had 
•even the spontaneous memory in a wonderful degree, yet con- 
•cerning the strength of whose other faculties of mind we dare 
not doubt. You do not question the necessity for the orator of 
the representative faculty in the form of imagination, nor 
should you question the need of it in this form, for the mass of 
mankind delight in a solid basis of fact. Let us hear what an 
orator of great power, Edmund Burke, has said :^-" He that 
borrows the aid of an equal understanding doubles his own ; 
he that uses that of a superior elevates his own to the stature 
of that he contemplates.'' And now we come to the Poet. 
Among all the beauties of mythology, it seems to us a rare 
fancy which called Mnemosyne, the goddess of memory, the 
mother of the Muses. It is true the poet looks with prophetic 
•eye into the future, but he reads it by the light of the past. 
We find the present Laureate singing in his sweetness, — 

** The a who stealest fire 
From the fountaiDS of the past, 
To glorify the present ; oh, haste, 

Visit my low desire ! 
Strengthen me, enlighten me ! " 

And another, a woman, with a woman's tender afiTection, says — 

** And memory of things precious keepeth warm 
The heart that once did hold them." 

Let us now consider briefly the estimation in which the cul- 
tivation of memory has been held. That the ancients held it 
as a matter of importance is shown by their method of educa- 
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tion. The works of their best poets were almost universally 
committed to memory. Langhorne says in his Life of Plutarch* 
''Mr. Locke has justly, though obviously enough, observed that 
iK)thiDg so much strengthens this faculty [memory] as the* 
employment of it. The Greek mode of education must have- 
had a wonderful effect. The continual exercise of the memory 
in laying up the treasures of their poets, the precepts of their 
philosophers, and the problems of their mathematicians, must 
have given it that mathematical power of retention which 
nothing could easily escape." We would call attention to the- 
course of study in colleges. We know that at the present day' 
there exists a fault-finding disposition, which criticises severely 
the amount of time spent upon the classics, but, nevertheless,, 
we believe that there still exists a firm belief in their import- 
ance among those who study education as a science; and the- 
draining of the memory, though by no means the only end to 
be gained by their study, plays an important part among the 
reasons for their value. 

That there are earnest thinkers even at the present timie- 
when there is a growing tendency to speak lightly of the mem-- 
ory, who feel the importance of its discipline, was shown at su. 
meeting of the State Association a few years ago, when a lead- 
ing educator, a mathematician too, speakihg on the high-school 
question, called attention to the fact that the* discipline of the 
memory had been too much neglected for the last twenty or 
thirty years. 

[Here I shall have to drop the editorial *' we,*' and lose it* 
protection while I state conclusions to which my own observa- 
tions have led me, but which may raise dissent in the minds 
of many.] While I believe the High School has room foir 
improvement in this direction, still I think it is doing more ia 
this special training of the memory than is done in our lower 
grades. You ask why I believe so. Because I find thait the 
pupils in our A class acquire with more alacrity and recall 
with greater readiness than those in our lower classes. I have 
a Latin class composed of some pupils from each of our grades. 
Exceptional scholars always do exceptional work, so that they 
do not enter into the comparison. Now I find considering the 
mere act of memory, apart from all else that enters into the 
study of language, that the average scholar of the A class sur- 
passes the average scholar of the B, and the average scholar of 
the B the average scholar of the G. Ypu tell me that it is^ 
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owing to the additional year of mental discipline. It may be; 
and I wish here to state distinctly that if I make any errors I 
shall be glad to have them corrected, as I am only searching 
for truth, not trying to establish any pet theoties. But I fully 
believe that there are other reasons for the difference. The 
work of committing choice passages from good authors is more 
systematically carried on; not only for the purpose of declama- 
tion, but in various regular recitations. The number of defi- 
nitions and rules learned is larger, and greater exactness is 
required in the recitation of them. Then the pupils do more 
studying, a thing which ought not to be changed, but which, 
undoubtedly, gives them an advantage in regard to the culti- 
vation of this faculty. All the writers upon mental philosophy 
tell us that there is a natural order of development of mind, 
and agree in stating that the memory should receive early 
attention. Now I claim that we should exercise it not only in 
the ordinary exercises of the school-room, but that the commit- 
ting to memory in the exact words of the author passages either 
in prose or poetry, should be commenced at a very early date. 
Here I must speak earnestly. I believe there is a serious dan- 
ger of teachers misusing what might be a most effective means 
for good in their schools. I mean the requiring or even permit- 
ting their pupils to learn, for the mere purpose of raising a 
laugh among their schoolmates, or entertaining the patrons of 
the school, selections, which, if it would be harsh to call low) 
contain nothing to improve the mind or elevate the heart. An 
injustice is done to the patrons of the schools when we say that 
we have to do this in order to interest them. More than three- 
fourths of the parents take a real pleasure in anything that is 
well done. They enjoy an exercise in any of the common- 
school branches if only teacher and pupils are alive. Then 
there are poems from our best authors which touch the com- 
mon heart of humanity if only uttered with distinctness of 
voice and beauty of expression. You say that you must find 
selections that your pupils can understand completely. As 
distinguished a teacher as Dr^* Arnold has said with regard to 
younger pupils, '^ It is a great mistake to think that they should 
understand all they learn, for God has ordered that in youth the 
memory should act vigorously, independent of the understand- 
ing — whereas, .a man cannot usually recollect a thing unless 
he understands it.'' 
Yet if you cannot agree with him, you will surely find, if 
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you try, much in our classic English authors within their 
comprehension if you will take the trouble to select and a 
little pains in explanation. My own opinion is that we are 
apt to underrate the ability of our pupils; and it is better to 
demand a little more from them than they can do readily than 
not to task them to their uttermost. John Stuart Mill says, — 
"A pupil from whom nothing is ever demanded which he 
cannot do, never does all he can." 

This work cannot begin too early in life. A friend of mine 
who has a most excellent memory says that he thinks one 
reason for it is that he lived in the country when a little child 
and his mother devoted a great deal of time to teaching him 
hymns, Bible verses, and poems. 

A short time ago a minister in our city in speaking of the 
beauty of the Bible in a literary point of view, remarked that 
Daniel Webster had said that all that was good or beautiful in 
his style came from the influence of the Bible verses taught 
him at his mother's knee in childhood. Will not all good 
literature thus memorized in early life not only purify the 
style of the writer, but elevate and grace conversation? But 
more important and better than all else will be the influence 
upon character. Artists go and study the works of the old 
masters and carry away a mental picture to be ever with them 
in their work; let us study the word-paintings of gentle actions 
or heroic deeds that we may ever be influenced towards like 
nobility. When tempted to lose faith in humanity how like 
clarion notes come those lines from Lowell: 

" Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own." 

A few words now in regard to this work in the various grades. 
In visiting some of our primary schools I have noticed how 
many of the children know very accurately the words of their 
little songs. For several years of their school life I think they 
might be taught little poems for concert recitation in the same 
way that they are taught these songs. After some familiarity 
with the selection has been acquired in this manner, call upon 
individual pupils to recite, but never prompt a pupil so recit- 
ing. If he fails one day, try him the next. Prom the lowest 
to the highest grade this rule should be regarded. The ejSbrt 
to recall is an important exercise in the cultivation of the 
intentional memory, and the teacher who assists in it causes 
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her pupil to lose a valuable exercise whenever she renders the 
assistance. 

When the pupils are sufficiently advanced to do this work of 
committing without assistance, the teachers will do well to 
have some books to lend to their scholars for this purpose. 

Money invested in good books for our pupils pays a better 
dividend than any thing else of which I have any knowledge. 
Allow your pupils to make their selections but always require 
them to submit them for your approval before beginning to , 
learn them. Teach them never to select anything merely 
because it is new, nor reject it because it is old. Is not this an 
old world with a wrinkled face upon which we are living? Do 
we love it any the less for its age? Have not the sun and . 
moon been shining for ages, yet is their radiance any the less 
welcome on that account? Are not truth, justice, and love as 
old as God himself who is eternal ? 

And now leaving this branch of my subject, I shall beg your { 
pardon for the length of time I have dwelt upon it, but it has 
been because I feel so thoroughly convinced of its importance. 

In all the common branches of education, between what ' 
should be memorized and what should not, the teacher must 
exercise a careful discrimination. Of course there are studies 
which are mainly for the purpose of strengthening the reason, . 
and we do not suppose that any teacher will permit the mem- , 
orizing of these. Besides these are certain things which should ; 
be used a3 language lessons, and the pupil should be encouraged ^ 
at times to give the author's thought in his own words, but ^ 
definitions and rules ought to be given in the words of the j 
author. The definition must first be understood: we must J 
never have our pupils learn words merely ; but the ability to ; 
define accurately demands a high order of intellect, such as we ^ 
cannot expect to find in children; in addition to this the author ' 
is supposed to have given his subject such consideration as has 
enabled him to condense his thought — another very important , 
reason why his words are best. 

Learn processes before rules; but when the rules are given 
they should be exact. Accuracy is something which cannot 
be too highly valued. Clear methodical habits of thought and 
expression are of priceless worth. Intellectual looseness will 
be the result of our accepting a mere jumble of words for 
definitions and rules. Moral laxity may be the result of Intel* 
lectual looseness. -Let us consider next the study of language 
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as connected with the discipline of memory. It is with the 
learning of our native tongue that the training of the inten- 
tional memory begins; which seems a good reason why other 
languages should aid in its discipline. We have heard so long 
that the study of language strengthens the memory that we 
have accepted it as other trite tlruths without investigation; 
but recently I have been making some experiments and I find 
that my pupils who are studying Latin remember more accu- 
rately and recall more readily things that I tell them on various 
subjects than those who study no language except their own. 
I think it is due to the fact that they are expected to retain 
and use the words which they are constantly learning and it 
forms a habit in them of expecting that what they hear will 
be called for at some time. Then they are bound constantly ta 
trust the memory which renders it a better worker. In teach- 
ing other languages we must observe some of the same regula- 
tions that are necessary in teaching little children to read. We 
must see that the vx>rd is learned so that it can be recognized 
in any connection and the vocabulary be thus increased. 

If the full value of the study of language as a discipline for 
the memory would be gained, written translations must not be 
allowed except at stated times and for special purposes. They 
have their place and time, but not in the daily recitation, nor 
Ia preparation for it« Passages of Latin authors should be 
committed to memory. When difficulty is added brain is 
added. Dr. Arnold thought that Greek and Latin grammars 
in English were attended with a disadvantage because the 
rules which in Latin fixed themselves in the boys' memories, 
when learned in English were forgotten. However this may 
be, we know by experiment that the memorizing of passages 
from Latin authors not only develops the muscle of the memory 
(if we may use the expression), but helps greatly in giving an 
additional knowledge of the language. 

And now let us consider the conditions of memory. With 
regard to artificial memory we shall say very little, because we 
believe that natural relations are always preferable to those 
that are arbitrary and mechaiiical. For the child it scarcely 
seems at all necessary; if there are circumstances under which 
it does seem to be so, the teacher whe feels inclined to use such 
artificial associations will be found to have a taste which does 
not need encouragement. The circumstances that are necessary 
in order that the pupil may remember tenaciously and recall 
4 
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promptly are such as lie at the basis of all true education and 
therefore to hear them will seem like hearing an old story, but 
like some other old stories they cannot be heard too often. 
, We must first notice the condition of the body. When the 
pupil is in a condition of health, all intellectual effort is easier, 
«,nd what he apprehends at. such a time he can recall with 
automatic readiness and precision. If he is suflfering any 
physical annoyance he cannot fix his attention so as to per- 
ceive clearly and remember accurately. We do not wonder 
that some teachers accomplish little either in the government 
or instruction of their pupils when we are compelled to endure 
for a few moments the heated and impure air of their school- 
rooms. They do not understand that it is a matter of policy, 
as well as of duty, to make their pupils as comfortable as pos- 
sible. ' 

When the mind is distracted either by an internal feeling or 
an external object it cannot give attention ; and without atten- 
tion there cannot be recollection, because the mind cannot recall 
what it has not made its own. What is the literal meaning of 
attention f A stretching towards. How can there be a longing for 
anything, a stretching towards it, if it fails to interest. Now 
let us look at this word. Inter, between^ and esse, to be. How 
can we bring others to be within that into which we ourselves 
have not entered? 

Memory has its moral condition, which implies truth to 
one's self in picturing to one's own imagination with fidelity 
^yhat has been seen or learned; and truth to others in describ- 
ing that picture faithfully. 

An essay upon the subject of memory would probably seem 
incomplete without some reference to reviews; but their value 
has been set forth so clearly within, a few months past in this 
Educational Monthly that at the present time we need not 
dwell upon their importance. A demand for repetition lies 
within that truth pf mental science that *Hhe mind tends to 
act again more readily in a manner or form which is similar 
to any in which it has acted before, in any defined exertion of 
its energy." 

There is a philosophical reason for the review of the common- 
school branches by the pupils in our High Schools before their 
graduation. The memory of the child difiers from that of the 
youth, and the facts which he has accumulated in childhood 
held together by the lower and more obvious associations, will 
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be lost unless they are rendered secure by a review which will 
enable the older pupil to re-arrange these same facts under the 
higher relations which are now possible for him since his 
intellectual memory has attained greater development. 

And now, fellow-teachers, in conclusion allow me to beg of 
you to use every means in your reach to improve the faculties 
of your own minds. He who ceases to acquire knowledge will 
surely lose that ability which will enable him to instruct others 
in the proper way of acquiring it. Do not neglect the disci- 
pline of the memory by systematic labor. Whatever your 
previous successes, be *' Like a brave wrestler who, after he has 
come off conqueror, observes the common rules, and continues 

his exercises to the last." 

M. W. Sutherland. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE FARMER. 

[The following is a brief abstract of an address delivered before the 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture, by Dr. E. E. White, President of 
Pardae University. — Ed.] 

Aristocracy has always opposed the education of labor. Each 
of the three great aristocracies has its own pet dogma on the 
subject. The aristocracy of Caste asserts that the great mass 
of mankind are born to serve, and the less intelligent the ser- 
vant the more cheerful and docile the service. 

The aristocracy of Capital asserts that intelligence increases 
the price of labor, and hence is a tax on capital. The more 
intelligent a man is the greater are his wants, and the higher 
must be his wages in order to meet his increased necessities. 
Ignorant labor has few wants to supply and hence is content 
with low wages. 

The aristocracy of Culture asserts that the great mass of 
mankind are born dullards, and all attempts to educate them 
are futile. The few on whom God has bestowed the gift of 
brains are commissioned to do the world's thinking, and thus 
monopolize the right to education. 

These dogmas unite in opposing all efforts to uplift the 
laborer by the power of education. The present condition of 
the country fills the air with their assertion in some form or 
degree- There has been a rush of young people into positions 
which do not tax the muscle, with a growing disinclination 
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to obtain a living|by hard work, and all this is boldly charged 
against the schools. Schooling spoils children for labor, it is 
asserted ; it makes them discontented, and idle, etc. 

It is, said the speaker, too common a trick of logic to connect 
two contemporaneous phenomena as cause and effect. The 
moon is thus made responsible for many results in agriculture ; 
and the schools are just now made responsible for many of the 
ills that afflict humanity. 

It is possible that the schools are not doing enough to incul- 
cate a respect for labor, and disrespect for idleness. They may 
not be sufficiently effective in correcting evils which have 
their source outside of school-rooms. 

Many causes have been contributing to the evil which .has 
been mentioned. The first of these is the influence of slavery, 
which once permeated the entire country with degrading views 
of labor. It will take "a hundred years to recover from the 
influence of the slave code with its " mudsill *' theory of labor. 

Another cause is immigration, which has filled nearly every 
department of common labor with ignorant and cheap work- 
men, crowding out intelligence or subjecting it'to unpleasant 
social conditions. 

A third cause is the rapid development of the country, open- 
ing a multitude of employments and bidding for bright and 
intelligent youth to fill them, thus causing a rush, so to speak, 
from the farm into the towns and cities. 

Political and social ideas, resulting from free institutions., 
have also done much to incite the ambitious and aspiring to 
seek those employments which lead to public life and ofiicial 
position. They have also tended to make the idea of service 
unpleasant. 

Much of the^idleness which disgraces and degrades our in- 
dustrial life is due to inborn laziness. A disinclination to 
work is no new thing under the sun. It is as old as human 
nature, and there is no evidence that it is peculiar to the edu- 
cated and intelligent. On the contrary, the lower the condition 
of a people the less the inclination to work. In savage tribes 
the work is done by those who are compelled to toil either by 
hunger or external force. In half-civilized nations the work 
is chiefly done by the women, who in all material respects are 
slaves, and generally men do not work except from necessity 
or interest. Until human nature changes there will always be 
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pensons who prefer to get a living by their wits rather than by 
manual toil. 

These and other causes which might be named, are <;ertainly 
sufficient .to account for the condition of American industry, 
without charging it to the schools. Schooling may spoil some 
people, but many more are spoiled for the want of it. 

Over against these dogmas of aristocracy the speaker put a 
few propositions which are abundantly sustained by experi- 
ence. 

1. Education promotes industry and lessens idleness. It 
awakens and multiplies desires, and thus incites eflfort to secure 
the means of their gratification. The Indian builds his rude 
wigwam and fashions his bow and arrow and tomahawk, and 
with these his wealth and industry cease. Ignorance every- 
where clothes itself in rags and lives in hovels, but when 
man's nature is opened by education his desires clamor at the 
gateway of every nerve and sense for gratification. Effort is 
thus incited, and the forms of industry are multiplied. Wealth 
is the child of intelligence. 

2. Education makes labor more skilful and more productive. 
This statement is based on wide comparisons of intelligent 
and ignorant labor, and is no longer questioned by any one 
familiar with the facts. The hand is another hand when 
guided by intelligence, and the nations are now appealing to 
education to give success to their industrial interests. 

3. Education improves the condition of the laborer. Nowhere 
do educated people cover their nakedness with rags. Intelli- 
gence creates wants and impels to eflfort, and thus multiplies 
and secures comforts and easements. It adds to the dignity of 
labor. 

In conclusion the speaker applied these principles to farm- 
ing, urging that no industrial occupation demands greater 
intelligence, or wider information, or affords more time for 
self-improvement. He urged the importance of carrying the 
education of the farmer higher than the mere rudiments. He 
showed the practical value of a knowledge of natural history, 
not only for guidance but as a source of enjoyment- Intelli- 
geoice will make the life of the farmer attractive and greatly 
relieve it of the disadvantage of isolation. Education may 
take a few boys from the farm, but it will make many more 
contented with its duties and rewards. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



We beg pardon of our readers for again referring to the age of this 

journal, as certain questions were asked us in the January issue of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. The editorial therein published was no 
doubt written and probably printed before the receipt of our January 
number in which we explained our mistake of six months as to the age 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal. The January No. of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal is numbered 7 of volume 26. Is it strange that we 
should have made it begin in July 1852 as 25 times 12 plus 7 is exactly the 
number of months from July 1852 to January 1878 inclusive? The Janu- 
ary number of our Monthly (see first inside page) is numbered 1 of volume 
27. The Journal shows that at a meeting of the Lancaster-County Educa- 
tional Association held January 3d, 1852, the President of the Association, 
the Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, was requested to issue a prospectus for a 
monthly educational paper, and to take the editorial management of it " as 
soon as a sufficient number of subscriptions shall have been received to 
defray all expenses." The editorial says it is not known when the first 
number was issued, but it was labelled "Vol. I,'Lanca8ter, Pa., January, 
1852, No. 1." It says Mr. Burrowes, having probably previously enter- 
tained the project of establishing such a journal, did not wait for sub- 
scriptions. The journal calls on us to tell a better story if we can. Well 
here is our story, whether better or worse. At the semi-annual meeting 
of our State [not County] Teachers* Association, held about the middle of 
1851, a committee was appointed "to consider the propriety of establishing 
an Educational Paper as the organ of the Association." The next annua) 
meeting was held December 31, 1851, and January 1, 1852. On January 
1, 1852, Lorin Andrews, from the Committee, reported "recommending 
that a paper be published monthly, in octavo form, each number contain- 
ing thirty- two pages, at one dollar a year ; and that all the Teachers of the 
State be requested to act as agents and correspondents." After a full 
discussion the Chairman of the Committee called upon delegates for 
pledges, and after a few minutes pledges for 1200 copies were reported. 
The first number of Vol. L, like the Pennsylvania School Journal, was 
dated January, 1852. Dr. A. D. Lprd, the editor-in-chief, had for the 5J 
previous years been editing " The Ohio School Journal" and its successor 
"The School Friend and Ohio School Journal," which gave place to the 
new journal. Since the first number not an issue has been missed, as is 
declared to be the case with the Pennsylvania School Journal. When the 
State Association ceased to be pectmiarily responsible for the support of 
the Ohio Journal of EducaticHi, it turned it over to F. W. Hurtt & Co., who 
after 1859 published it as the Ohio Educational Monthly, a name expressi- 
ing the same idea as the previous nanle but expressing in addition the 
frequency of its issue. It remained as the organ of the Association, the 
Association being entitled to 10 per cent on receipts for subscriptians in 
excess of 1500. The change of name was a nSere fancy , and no more 
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destroyed the identity of the periodical than does the change of a woman's 
name by marriage destroy her identity. This is our story. We are willing 
to be considered one of twins, but we are disposed to believe that we were 
bom first. Hand in hand let the twins do battle in the future as in the 
past twenty-six years, for the great cause of education. 



^The teacher should be the greatest student in the school. When 

the teacher exhibits zeal in the pursuit of the branches taught, this zeal 
begets a corresponding zeal in the pupils. But his influence should be 
much wider ; it should beget in pupils a love for literary and scientific 
investigation reaching beyond the ordinary school studies. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate the value of the inspiration of an enthusiastic and well- 
informed teacher. The teacher who has not a love for good reading will 
exert little influence in the way of engendering among pupils this most 
valuable of all educational acquisitions. The teacher who manifests no 
fondness for scientiflc experiments will not induce among his pupils a 
fondness for such work. We have made these statements as an introduc- 
tion to a protest that we wish to make, looking to the welfare both of 
teachers and pupils. We protest against the practice of doing school- room 
work out of the regular school hours. No teacher should correct composi- 
tions, spelling papers, or examine in any way pupils* work, outside of 
school hours. The school programme should be so arranged that all this 
work should be done in school hours. If it cannot be done then it is 
plain that the teacher either has too many pupils or there are too many 
studies or exercises in the school. The time outside of schools should be 
Hacredly devoted to the physical, intellectual, social, and moral growth of 
the teacher. The teacher whose time and strength are all exhausted by 
school-room work cannot grow, and the dread of a teacher's examination 
increases yearly. Who will join with us in the protest against the doing 
of school-room work outside of school hours? 



The Ohio General Assembly is again agitated by the school-book 

question. This agitation is becoming chronic. The members last month 
had hardly settled down into their seats before one of the defeated bills 
of last winter was re-introduced. This bill was for the purchase of books 
by a commission, and furnishing without cost books to pupils whose 
parents are not able to purchase them. This project is far less objection- 
able than that of state publication. It will be severe on the local book 
trade, and a vigorous opposition may be expected from booksellers who 
will claim that it is an interference with a legitimate and honorable busi- 
ness, one that does much for the education of the people. We write this 
before seeing the exact text of the bill, and are guided by a newspaper 
report. 

-The Sanitarian is a 48-page monthly magazine devoted to the 



preservation of health, mental and physical culture. It is edited and 
published by Dr. A. N. Bell, New York, P. O. Box 1956. Price $3.00 a 
year. To show that this periodical touches practically the teacher's 
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vocation it is only necessary to say that the first article in the January 
issue is the final report of a special committee on legislation, read by 
E. J. O'SuUivan, M. D., before the New York Medico-Legal Society, Octo- 
ber 3, 1877, on "The Sanitary Interests of the Public Schools of New 
York." The editor gives a 3-page editorial on "School Discipline in New 
York. We commend this magazine to all intelligent teachers. 



Barnes's Educational Monthly utters its convictions in such a way 

as not to be misunderstood. The following is the peroration of one of its 

last month's editorials : 

" We have made the egregious blunder of giving the ballot to all 
uneducated human beings of the male sex, and now we are making a 
still greater blunder by refusing to educate them. Onr superintendents 
ought to get a lever under Congress, and lift them into the clear sunlight 
of their duties, and keep them there until they are willing to perform 
them." 



The volume of the Proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, at Louisville, Ky., August 14, 15, 16, 1877, is an octavo volume of 
nearly 300 pages. The papers read cover a wide field of educational 
inquiry. The meeting having occurred shortly after the great railway 
strike and the consequent destruction of life and property, the subject of 
labor and education was a prominent topic. Besides the General Asso- 
ciation there are now five Departments, namely, those of Higher Instruc- 
tion, Normal Schools, Elementary Schools, Industrial Education, and 
Superintendence. Ten papers and addresses were read in the General 
Association, seven of which are given in full and abstracts of two more. 
The following list gives the number of papers published as the proceed- 
ings of the Departments: — ^four in the Department of Higher Instruction ; 
five in that of Normal Schools ; four in that of Elementary Schools ; four 
in that of Industrial Education ; making in all twenty-four full papers 
besides abstracts^, proceedings, etc. No more important volume on 
education has ever issued from the American press. President Porter's 
paper on the Class System is alone worth the price of the volume. The 
same might be said of Dr. J. D. Runkle's paper, and several others. The 
volume will be sent postage prepaid to those not members for $2. Lots 
of five or more will be sent at expense of the purchaser for $1.25 a copy. 
Those wanting copies, and who does not want them, may remit to us 
and we shall order the books sent immediately. 



We call special attention this month to our contributed articles. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is high authority on the subject of Kindergartens, 
having been under the instruction of Mrs. Froebel. We expect to receive 
additional articles from her pen. The paper on the Cultivation of the 
Memory is rather long for our limited space, but the subject is important 
Every teacher should make a vigorous and judicious effort to improve the 
memory of his pupils. We agree in the main with all the views advanced 
in the paper. 
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^Wb expect next month to give some attention to the High-School 

qaestion, now attracting so much attention. We had intended to give 
this month Mr. E. H. Cook's views upon the subject, but his paper was 
mislaid and not found until too late for this issue. We also expect to 
give some important utterances from Mr. Rickoff on the subject of Public 
Schools and what should be taught in them. 



W. H, Wells, of Chicago, author of a school grammar, and formerly 

Saperintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago, and President of the 
National Teachers' Association in 1864, is preparing a document relative 
to English grammars published before 1800, with especial reference to 
the history of the potential mood. He has issued a circular giving a list 
of all the grammars in his possession published before 1800, as well as of 
all of which he has heard or obtained abstracts. Persons having gram- 
mars pulflished before 1800 should write to Mr. Wells for his list. After 
examining it they can readily tell whether they could in any way aid 
him. After reading Mr. Wells's list we sent him a few references taken 
from our library and received from him a long letter from which the 
following is extracted : — "Many thanks for your favor of the 12th, freighted 
with just the information I desire. I am almost jealous of your crowding 
into my field, and am quite surprised ta find that you are so rich in 
antiquity. You have one book that I have sought for in vain. ^ The 
Boyal Grammar, explained by Wm. Walker, 1695.' It is advertised (ed. of 
1670) in a fly leaf of my Walker's English Particles^ and I sent a special 
order for it to London a year ago, biit it could not be found ; and I have 
not noticed it in any of the numerous Library Catalogues of this country, 
though 1 have not searched especially for it." We give this quotation 
from a private letter to show that Mr. Wells will be grateful to any one 
who will send him information not in his possession. There may be 
some of our readers who can furnish information that will be very service- 
able to him. 



^The redoubtable Geo. A. Groot and R. L Willard, as members of the 

Judiciary Committee of the Cleveland Board of Education, reported Janu- 
ary 7, 1878, against the legality of the Normal School. The City Solicitor, 
Wm. Heisley, reported in favor of its legality, and his report was 
concurred in by Geo. A. Bemis, a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
Letters were also read from Ex-Commissioners Harvey and Smart, declar- 
ing in favor of the legality of the school. The best way to decide this 
matter is to say that in educationv Boards of Education have the right of 
"eminent domain." 



It is human to err. Our worthy contemporary, the New-England 

Journal of Education in one column of its issue of January 10, gives the 
following evidences of humanity: — "Hon. Neil Gilman " [Gilmour], 
Allentown [Ottawa], J. Fraize Richards [J. Fraise Richard], Frindley 
[Findlay], Waseon [Wauseon], J. S. Jones [J. F. Jones], Wapatconeta 
[Wapakoneta], S. L. Deford [8. F. De Ford]. 
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We find the following in the New-York Weekly Tribune of Janu- 
ary 9, 1878 :— 

"It is said that in Cincinnati schools when the children are examined by a 
teacher, say in mental arithmetic, the one that gives the promptest answer receives 
the highest percentage of credit. The one may possess as sound knowledge, and 
give as correct an answer as the other, but requires more time to solve the problem. 
This method of determining percentages runs through the examinations or recita- 
tions in all the studies, and is bad for the children's health, making them nervous, 
fidgetty, and exhausted. It is a stupid practice." 

This whole statement is crudely expressed, and we suspect does injustice 
to the Cincinnati schools. If there is no way to explain it away the 
schools certainly deserve severe criticism so far as this practice is con- 
cerned. Will some Cincinnati teacher give us the facts in the case ? 



That our readers may know what was done at the meeting of the 

Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association 
in Washington, in December last, in reference to the Paris Exposition, 
we give the report which- was adopted and copies of which were furnished 
to the President of the United States and Mr. McCormick, Commissioner- 
General. 

The committee appointed to consider the question of the representation of the 
educational interests of the country at the Paris Exposition respectfully report the 
following propositions : 

1. That we consider it of the utmost importance that the educational interests of 
the country should be represented at the Paris Exposition. 

2. That the President be earnestly requested to appoint as one of the paid Com- 
missioners provided for in the Act of Congress, a competent scientific expert in 
matters of education, to organize and take charge of the educational exhibit of 
the United States, and to report upon Group II. of the Exposition relating to 
education, instruction, and products of the liberal arts. 

3. That the President be also requested to appoint a fair proportion of the honor- 
ary Commissioners with reference to their special qualifications, either to assist in 
organizing such an exhibition as is contemplated by Group II., or in reporting 
upon the question of education as therein exemplified. 

4. That an effort be made to have set apart a fair share of the appropriation made 
by Congress for the organization and installment of the educational exhibit. 

' 5. That the Commissioners assigned to take charge of the educational exhibit be 
urged to establish as soon as practicable a headquarters at the port from which the 
goods are to be shipped for the purpose of receiving articles and arranging the 
exhibit. 

6. That if the measures above indicated be substantially adopted, we pledge 
ourselves to unite in an effort to. ha,Ye the educational interests of the whole 
country adequately represented iii. all their departments, means, methods, and 
results ; but if these interests should be ignored in the appointment of Commis- 
sioners or in the distribution of the money appropriated, we deem it Impossible 
to make an exhibition that will be creditable to the country. . 

7. That a copy of this report, signed by the officers of the Department, be placed 
in the hands of the President of the United States and such other authorities as it 
may be proper to advise concerning our views on this subject. 

8. That the Committee be continued for the purpose of carrying what is herein 
'proposed into practical effect. 



We have received the following from Dr. Joel E. Hendricks, Editor 

of the Analyst, He sees clearly the origin of Bicinson's wordiness, and the 

absence of clearly-defined reasoning : — 
" As you invite your readers to send you their * impressions ' of Mr. Benson's 
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letter, published in the EduecUional MontMy for December, inst., I will say that, in 
my opinion, no person, who has anything else to do, can afford to reply to Benson's 
argoments, because they are, in the main, merely a play upon words. For exam- 
ple, striking out the tWo adverbs, ' essentially * and ' ftindamentally,' <* we may 
admit his first proposition, which is, that a straight line differs from a curved line. 
With this restriction of the first proposition, his second proposition becomes sim- 
ply a repetition of the first. The third proposition is not true, but would be de- 
fended by Benson by a play upon the word * dissimilar.' The fourth proposition 
is also untrue, but would likewise be defended by Benson by. a shuffiing on the 
word * dissimilar.' The fifth, sixth, and seventh propositions may be granted 
without qualification, and the latter terminates without any conclusion." 

These comments of Dr. Hendricks's remind us of the following cele- 
brated letter written by Dr. Whewell to the notorious and persistent 

cyclometer, James Smith, Esq. 

Thb LoDGis, Cambridge, September 14, 1860. 

SiE,— I have received your explanation of your proposition that the circumfer- 
ence of the circle is to its diameter as 25 to 8. I am afraid I shall disappoint you 
by saying that I see no force in your proof; and I should hope that you will see 
that there is no force in it if you consider this :— In the whole course of the proofs 
though the word circle occurs, there is no property of the circle employed. You 
may do this : you may put the word hexagon or dodecagon, or any other word de- 
scribing a polygon, in the place of Ctrcte in your proof, and the proof would be Just 
as good as before. Does not this satisfy you that you cannot have proved a prop- 
erty of that special figure— a circle ? Or you may do this : calculate the side of a 
polygon of 24 sides inscribed in a circle. I think you are mathematician enough 
to do this. You will find that if the radius of the circle be one, the side of this 
polygon is J264, etc. Now, the arc which this side subtends is according to your 
proposition, 3.125 divided by 12 equals .2004, and therefore the chord is greater than 
its arc, which you will allow is impossible. 

I shall be glad if these arguments satisfy you, and 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. WHEWELL, . 

~ ■ ■ " ' ' " " '■ ■ ' " ' * ■ — ■ - .>.. M I _■«■■■ _l ■ ■ I I • ■ . .1 ^ 

*" The only essential and fundamental property of a line Is length ; and as both a straight and 
a curved line have length, they cannot be aaid to be ' essentially ' and * fundamentally ' differ- 
ent."" - 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 

^ When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
dress, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 
July, or October. 

Wb send the Parents and Teachers' Monthly with the Ohio 

Educational Monthly for $1.90 a year. 

Drawing is now taught in the Public Schools of Ironton, Ohio. 

^The enrolment in the Public Schools of the village of CoUamer i& 

160. 

"The Kindergarten Messenger" has been united with "The New 

Education." 

The February number of the National Repository contains an 

article on the revision of the Bible. 



^ Editorial. 

The January issue of the Eclectic Teacher is the best of the nine- 



teen numbers now published. 

** Esther" was given five nights in West Liberty, Ohio, for the 

benefit of the schools. Receipts $325.24. 

^The percent of attendance ol the Piqua High School for the month 

of December wa« 98.7 ; average percent of scholarship 84.5. 

"The Teacher's Defence," by N. K. Royse, published in our De- 
cember issue, has been copied by the Maryland School Journal. 

The American Library Journal has now become International, 

having dropped the word American, It is just the thing for every libra- 
rian. 

The Centre-Township Teachers' Association was organized in New 

Lisbon, Ohio, December 29. A programme was adopted for a meeting to 
be held January 19. 

The total expenditures for Public Schools in Ohio last year, was 

$8,036,620.32; 23,003 different teachers were employed, 722,240 pupils were 
enrolled, and 448,100 attended daily. 

A County Institute was announced to be held in Piqua, January 11, 

Van B. Baker, of Sidney, A. C. Deuel, of Urbana, J. W. Bowd, of Troy^ 
and many others were expected to be present. 

In the Fall term of sixteen weeks of the Oberlin Public Schools 

704 pupils were enrolled, 92 being in the High School. Eighty-five pupils 
were- neither absent nor tardy within the term. 

We have received the twenty-one question papers used at the De- 
cember examination of the Columbus High School. In each subject, 
except Drawing, the number of questions or exercises given is ten. 

The Public-School expenditures in the State of New York last year 

was $10,976,234.45, the whole number of teachers employed, 30,161, num- 
ber of pupils between 5 and 21, 1,586,234, and enrolment in the schools, 
1,023,715. 

Pbof. L. S. Thompson's excellent paper on Drawing in a neat pam- 
phlet can be obtained for 15 cts. a copy. One^dozen copies will be sent for 
^1.00. Address him at Lafayette, Ind. This exhaustive document should 
be widely circulated. 

> The Tennessee Constitution, as amended in 1870, has the following 

K sentence as the close of the Education Section ; — " No school established 
/ or aided under this section shall allow white and negro children to be 
1 received as scholars together injthe same school." 

The Gallipolis Bulletin of January 2, contains a long letter by Prof. 

A. A. Moulton, of the new college at Rio Grande, containing strictures on 
an article in the Reunion entitled, '' The Study of the Ancient Languages 
as conducted at the National Normal School." 

On the 8th and 9th of this month an Institute will be held in Sid- 
ney. The home talent of the county will be assisted by Wm. Hoover, of 
Belief on tain e, C. W. Bennett, of Piqua, J. W. Dowd, of Troy, and C. W. 
•Williamson, of Wapakoneta. An entertainment is to be given each 
evening. 
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The American Naturalist is now pnblished in Philadelphia, by 

M'Calla & Stavely, 237-9 Dock Street. The editors are Dr. A. 8. Packard, 
Jr., and Prof. E. D. Cope of Philadelphia. The January number is not 
inferior to its predecessors. The leading article, ** Social Life among the 
Aborigines," is by W. H. Dall of Alaska fame. 

^Thb Public Schools of Chillicothe, Ohio, are under the charge of 

/an able Superintendent, forty teachers, and a live Board of Education. The 
( sapplies are said to be generous. We expect to hear of good results from 
I Chillicothe. Live Public Schools will soon relieve Chillicothe, our ancient 
( capital, of the charge of being made up of decayed aristocrats. 

Uncle Charlie'% Illustrated Game of Botany consists of an instruct- 
ive collection of cards, teaching the difference between endogens, exogens, 
the shape of leaves, etc. We have amused ourselves in playing the game 
with a girl of fourteen who became greatly interested in it. Address 
C. W. Seel ye, Box 414, or care of James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. B. BoNNELL, the Georgia editor of the Eclectic Teacher, hopes 

that other Boards of Education will imitate the New-York-City Board, 
and discard Brown's Grammars. We fear Mr. BonnelFs opinion as to* 
grammars is not worth much. Brown's Grammar is vastly better than 
the average of the herd of grammars now used in the United States. 

^Thsre are 60 pupils in the High School of Marysville, Ohio. The 

school has three courses of study, an English, a Classical, and a Teachers^' 
Course. Book-keeping, or account keeping, and business forms, such as 
bills, receipts, accounts, etc., are taught in the third or fourth year, or as 
soon as pupils are able to write legibly. W. H. Cole, formerly of Wil- 
mington, and author of the Institute Reader, is now Superintendent of 
the Marysville Public Schools. 

^The following is the previously-announced programme of an Insti- 
tute that was to be held in Anna, December 21, 22. Van B. Baker, " Lit- 
ature" ; S. Wilkins, "How and Why " ; J. S. Read, "Teaching in Coun- 
try Schools" ; Van B. Baker, " Abbreviations in Practical Arithmetic " ; 
J. W. Dowd, " Exposition of the Metric System " ; J. C. Ridge, " What 
are the best Methods of teaching Primary Reading ? " ; C. W. Bennett,. 
"The Practical Teacher" ; J. C. Ridge, an evening entertainment. 

^Thb previously-announced programme for the meeting in Canfield,. 

January 26, of the Mahoning-County Teachers' Association is as follows : 
" Teaching Religion in the Public Schools " by J. S. McClure, of Poland,, 
discussion to be opened by R. D. Gibson ; " The Mental Culture De- 
manded of the Teacher " by Miss S. E. Pearson, of Youngstown, discus- 
sion to be opened by Miss Emma Austin ; " Digestion and Health " with 
blackboard illustrations, by W. N. Hull, of Youngstown. 

^The officers elected at the December meeting of the Northeastern- 
Ohio Teachers' Association, were as follows: — President, J. H. Lehman, of 
Canton; Vice-President, H. R. Chittenden, of Oberlin; Secretary, T. G. 
McCalmont, of Madison ; Treasurer, W. R. Comings, of Medina ; Ex- 
Committee, H. M. James, of Cleveland, E. A. Jones, of Massillon, and 
H. M. Parker, of Elyria. The election of Mr. Lehman was a deserved 
compliment to a young, energetic, and whole-souled superintendent. 
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The TrumbilU-County Teachers' Association met in Warren Decem- 



ber 15. L. L. Campbell . read a paper on "School Government," which 
was discussed by Messrs. Ghormley, Peck, Wight, and Clark; Miss 
M. C. Christy, of Kinsman, read a paper (subject not given in the secre- 
tary's report), which was discussed by Messrs. Moulton and Campbell; 
Chas. Fillius read a paper on "The Influence of Novel Literature on Cul- 
ture, and the Duties of Teachers thereto," which was discussed by Mr. 
Bulla. Lizzie Kennedy, Messrs. Peck, Fillius, Wight, and Dilly responded 
to the query, " How shall whispering be prevented ? " and Miss Christy 
to " Are teachers sufficiently careful to correct errors?" The executive 
committee reported that the next Teachers' Institute for the county would 
be held in Cortland, beginning about the middle of July and continue 
five weeks. 

A Convention of Presidents of Land-Grant Colleges was held in the 

Governor's office in Columbus, December 28. Present, J. D. Runkle, of 
Massachusetts, J. M. Gregory, of Illinois, S. S. Laws, of Missouri, Slagle, 
of Iowa, C. L. C. Minor, of Virginia, McKee, of Pennsylvania, G. W. 
Atherton, of New Jersey. Dr. Gregory was chosen President, and J. R 
Smith, Secretary. The President read a paper on " College Degrees for 
the several different courses of study. Literary, Scientific, and Techno- 
logical." Prof. Atherton in the discussion of the paper favored the aboli- 
tion of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which abolition was also favored 
by Dr. S. S; Laws and others. Dr. Runkle read a paper on " Scientific 
Studies and Courses of Study," and Prof. Atherton one on " Congressional 
Appropriations for Scientific and Technical Education." The subject of 
military instruction and drill in colleges was discussed. 

The Annual Meeting of the Northwestern Ohio Teachers' Associa- 
tion was held in Ottawa, December 27th and 28th, 1877. An excellent 
Inaugural Address was delivered by Geo. W. Walker, of Lima, which 
was published in full in the Allen-County Democrat of January 3. The 
discussion of this address was opened by J. Fraise Richard, of Alliance. 
J. W- Zeller, of Findlay, read a paper on " Our Common Schools in Rela- 
tion to the Future," the discussion of which was opened by Van B. Baker, 
of Sidney ; H. H. Wright, of Defiance, read a paper on " The Need of Tact 
in the School-room," which was discussed by J. E. Sater, of Wauseon, 
H.'S. Lehr, of *-ia, and M. V. Switzer, of Leipsic; C. W. Bennett, of 
Piqua, read a paper on "Practical Teachers," which was discussed by 
J. F. Jones, of Columbus- Grove ; J. W. Dowd, of Troy, ' delivered an 
evening. address, subject, "The Trinity of Success"; C. W. Williamson, 
of Wapakoneta, read a paper on "The German Language,'* which was 
discussed by J. W. Zeller ; W. W. Ross, of Fremont, read a paper on 
" Mensuration taught objectively " ; H. S. Lehr, one on " Normal Schools 
—their True Work," discussed by C. W. Williamson; A. G. Smith, of 
Perrysburgh, one on "Primary Teaching," discussed by J. W. Dowd. 
W. L. Walker, of the Kenton Bar, delivered an illustrated evening ad- 
dress on "The Earth's Rotation." Officers elected :— Pres., S. F. De Foid, 
of Ottawa, Vice-Pres., A. G. Smith, Sec, H. H. Wright, Treas., W. W. 
Ross, Ex. Com., G. W. Walker, C: W. Williamson, and C. F. Ginn. The 
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next meeting will be held in December in Lima. Committee on Reports, 
J. E. Sater, G. W. Snyder of St. Paris, and Eva Church ; on Educational 
Bureau, C. W. Williamson, C. W. Bennett, and A. A. McDonald of To- 
ledo; on Course of Study, S. F. De Ford, W. W. Rofs, and J. W. Zeller. 



PERSONAL. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, died January 9. 

P. 0. Phillips is serving his third year at Collamer, Ohio. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson has been elected an Associate of the French 

Academy. 

— I. T. Woods is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumber- 
land, Ohio. 

Edward Truman is serving his second year as Principal of the 

Burton (Ohio) High School. 

Hamilton Wallace, of Cadiz, has taken charge of the Public 

Schools of Hanover ton, Ohio. 

Prof. Simon NewcoMb, of Washington, has been chosen a foreign 

member of the Royal Society of London. 

T. W. Philipps has been induced to resume his position as Princi- 
pal of the Newark High School. He retired in June last to read law. 

The Hon. T. W. Harvey, of Painesv ille, advocated County Super- 
vision at an evening lecture before the Muskingura-County Teachers' 
Institute, in December last. 

— Miss P. W. SuDLow, Superintendent of the Davenport (lo.) Public 
Schools, delivered a very suggestive Inaugural Address at the meeting of 
the Iowa State Teachers* Association in December. 

The Rev. J. G. Black, successor of State School Commissioner 

Burns, as Superintendent of the Public Schools of St. Clairsville, is, says 
the Guernsey Times of January 10, soon to be married to a daughter of 
ex-Governor Cox, of Toledo. 

Dr. Thos. S. Lambert, President of the Popular Li"-^ Insurance Co., 

lately convicted of perjury and sentenced to five years' imprisonment 
had been an officious member for twenty-five years of the New- York 
Teachers' Association. We met him once at a meeting of the National 
Educational Association. He then had gn hand the project of holding 
in New- York City a World's Educational Convention, 

i' — The Hon. J. J. Burns, our new State Commissioner of Common 
Schools, was delayed in reaching Columbus at the time provided by law 
for his term of service to begin, the second Monday in January, by a 
niodified attack of typhoid pneumonia. We hope he has by this time 
f'llly recovered his health. Mr. Bums has kindly accepted an offer to 
^se the Ohio Educational Monthly as a medium of communication with 
those engaged in the control of the public schools of the State. 
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INSTITUTES. 

Muskingum County. — Place, Zanesville ; time of beginning, December 
24, 1877 ; duration, one week ; enrolment, 131 ; instructors, T. W. Harvey, 
R. W. Stevenson, John Ogden, and Prof. Swartz (Penmanship). Resolu- 
tions endorsing the Institute, complimenting the instructors and others^ 
were passed. Officers elected: — President, H. A. Axline, of Dresden; 
Vice-Pres., W. L. Garges, of Uniontown ; Sec, Wm. Kreager ; Treas., 
Albert Norman, of Zaneaville; Ex. Com., David Harris, of Zanesville, 
S. H. Buchanan, of New Concord, J. C. M'Gregor, J. N. Carr of Roseville, 
and Wm. Kreager. The Institute was declared to be the best ever held 
in the county. The next session will be held in Christmas week. 

Guernsey Co.^-Place, Cambridge; time of beginning, December 24th, 
1877 ; duration, one week ; enrolment, 157 ; instructors, Geo. S. Ormsby, 
U. Jesse Knisely, John M*Burney, and W. H. Morton ; evening lecturers. 
Dr. David Paul (" Manhood Culture"), Hon. J. J. Burns (" Man "), John 
M'Burney ("The Aims and Methods of Teaching"), and Geo. S. Ormsby 
(" The Practical in the Common School ". and " The State and its Schools "). 
Officers elected : — Pres., W. P. De Hart, of Liberty ; Vice-Pres., M. J. 
Hartley, of Quaker City; Treas., Samuel Stewart, of Cambridge ; Sec, D. M. 
Hawthorne, of Cambridge ; Ex. Com., J. A. Bliss, of Jackson, G. W. Pat- 
terson, of Kimbolton, and J. R. Barr, of Cambridge. It is said the lectures 
were highly appreciated, and that the budget-box questions were of a 
high order and a source of great profit. 

Medina Co. — Place, Medina ; time of beginning, January 4 ; duration, 
2 days; enrolment, 124; instructors, W. W. Ross and Harriet L. Keeler; 
evening lecturer, W. W. Ross ("The Growth of English Literature and 
Plea for Public Libraries.") The work of Mr. Ross and Miss Keeler was 
highly extolled by the reporter. 

Fbanklin Co. — Place, Columbus; time of beginning, December 21; 
duration, 4 days ; enrolment, 170 ; instructors. Prof. Haywood, E. K. Bryan, 
John Ogden, and D. J. Snyder ; evening lecturers, Edward Orton, (" What 
we drink"), and T. C. Mendenhall ("Water"). A new and interesting 
feature of the Institute was class drills or recitations conducted by differ- 
ent members. Officers elected : — President, W. Y. Bartels, of Westerville ; 
Secretary, Belle Innis, of Columbus ; Treasurer, L. L. Pegg, of Mifflin- 
ville ; Executive Committee, D. J. Snyder, of Reynoldsburgh, D. C. Arn- 
old, of Columbus, and W. S. S. Longman, of Clintonville. 



BOOK NO TICE. 

Students' Topical History Chart, from the Creation to the Present 
Time, including results of the latest Chronological Research. Arranged 
with Spaces for Summary, that pupils may prepare and renew tbeir 
own chart in connection with the study of any history. By I. P. Whit- 
comb, Principal Young Ladies* Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, Cnicago, and New Orleans. 1878. Price by mail 
postpaid, $2.00. 

This is a bound chart of 76 pages. The title-pa^ gives a fair idea of 
the plan adopted by Miss Whitcomb, which is certainly the latest device 
that we have seen to make the study of history on the part of pupils^ 
effective. We recommend its examination to teachers of history. 
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^ OUR COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

This address was delivered by A. J. Rickoflf, December 26, 1877, after a 
banquet given at a reunion of the Cleveland High-School Alumni 
Association. « 

It is a trite remark that the public schools are for the child- 
ren of ail the people, but I make it for ^ reason. There seem 
to be some who think that there is an irrepressible conflict in 
these schools, between the interests of those who can, and of 
those who cannot complete their full curriculum. This notion 
finds expression in the repeated declaration that the child of 
the working man, who can attend school but a few years, can- 
not, in that time, get what he most needs, because his progress 
in the necessary branches of a common-school education is 
retarded by the attention which he gives to drawing, music, 
and other so-called fancy studies. It is said that these things 
are well enough for the children of the rich, but that the poor 
can not afford the time for such luxuries. What they need is 
to learn to read and write as soon as possible, and the demand 
is consequently made that they be permitted to pay exclusive 
attention to these essentials. 

It is conceded that it will not do to make distinctions in the 
schools between the children of poverty and the children of 
wealth, and so the course of instruction must be reduced for 
5 
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all. If any should ask for more, they are told that they can 
get it by paying for it. The more intelligent classes being 
thus led by a conviction that the public schools are not afford- 
ing the education which the man or woman of culture needs; 
and the wealthy, stimulated by pride of class which is always 
too ready to assert itself, patronize the private schools ; others 
follow, it becomes the fashion, and the public schools are 
abandoned by all who can by any sacrifices afford to leave 
them. And, I may add, that if the schools be made what th^ 
reformers would have them be, those leaving them would be 
justified in such a course. Class distinctions are thus fostered 
from childhood, and the bonds of sympathy which should exist 
between the citizens of our Republic, already weak enough, 
become still weaker, and, sooner or later, fearful disaster to the 
State must ensue. 

Now, without entering into an extended argument for which 
the present occasion can afford no excuse, I will say that there 
is no such conflict in the elementary schools. What is best for 
one is best for all. No diversion should be made till it is 
necessary to determine the direction which the higher studies 
will take after the pupil has passed his grammar-school course. 
Here it is not a question between those who cannot go further, 
and their more fortunate companioAs, but a separation of those 
who would take different paths in their higher studies. 

In the elementary schools, I repeat it, the interests of all 
are alike, whether for the first four years only, or for eight. 
There is much that is common between these children even 
though fortune has favored some and frowned on others. In 
the first place the poor boy and girl are destined to manhood 
or womanhood as well as the child that is "born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth," and that manhood or womanhood has a 
meaning as deep, as awful, and mysterious, for one as the 
other. In the second place, whatever difference there may be 
between them, as to wealth or poverty, both are born to the 
same great inheritance of - American citizenship. The ballot, 
in the caucus and at the polls, is in the hands of both and here 
one counts for just as much as the other. In the third place, 
they are both to assume their places in society and in the 
family. The consequence of the relations which they sustain 
go on in widening circles of influence for all time. Let us 
speak of one of these relations in particular. What education, 
for instance, the fathers and mothers need to meet the respon- 
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sibilities of their position? I know that it must be their first 
care to provide for their children the means of subsistence ; 
but a man has to provide that for his horse or his dog, if he 
happen to have one. There i^' something more to be done for 
the human child. The possibilities of what may be accom- 
plished can be easily over-stated, yet the height and depth of 
human language cannot represent them. Let me, then, speak 
of the most obvious duties which await these teachers at the 
ffireside. 

The child is to be educated, and the mind of the thoughtless 
turns to the school as the means. But you know as well as I 
4o that (his schooling is not the half of his education. Even 
while he is at school the education of the home must go hand 
in hand with that of the teacher, or else the influence of the 
school will be apt to go for naught. But this is not all nor a 
moiety of the responsibility that these home teachers have to 
meet. For six years before the child goes to school and for six 
years afterward in most cases of early withdrawal from school, 
the father and mother are the sole teachers in the chief matters 
^ which pertain to the conduct of life. 

Now, what qualifications must these home teachers have for 
this work, which is to affect the success and happiness of the 
individual, the good of society, and the prosperity of the State? 
Will a knowledge merely of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
«nffice.? 

No, it is not the three R's which they most need now. It is 
Ike observing eye, the quick perception, the thoughtful mind, 
* loving heart, a good degree of intelligence regarding the 
phenomena of nature, the productions alike of artists and 
Artisans, the relations of society, the interests of the State; 
And witih all this, there must be abundant sources of rational 
amusement, so that home may be made more attractive than 
the haunts of vice. These things are equally essential to both 
poor and rich. If there be any difference they are more neces- 
sary for the former than the latter, for to the poor there is no 
means of compensating for the lack of any of them. 

But we are met with the very pertinent question, whether 
wading, writing, spelling, and ciphering will not open the 
^r to accumulated knowledge of the human race? 

Let us see what there is in the mere ability to read and write 
•and spell for the man not endowed by nature with more than 
^e average intellect. What is there in reading but the power 
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nd a written language just as the same individual 
s the spoken language? Will he understand it any 
he does the spoken language? No, commonly not 
'ill be read what he does not care to listen to when 
his ear? No, he will seek for nothing higher or 
lis reading than in his daily companionship and 
11. 1 

ing and spelling — what do they give more than the j 
ommunicate thought or feeling, by means of the 
same individual would by use of the tongue? Can 
3 written language any better than the spoken? 
not so well. Will he use the pen for better pur- 
the tongue? No, "Out of the fulness of the heart" 
saks as well as the mouth. 

g and writing, then, will not suffice to prepare the 
the duties of citizejiahip, for the earning of bread 
and family, and for taking his proper part in the 
j{ his children, and, above all, if they will do but 
rde the making of a man who will find pleasure in 
ts of science and literature, in pure amusements, 
performance of the higher and holier duties of life, 
be done for him within the limits allowed to the 
the common school? I say that you can do much, 
ike him intelligent in regard to the common things 
; you can give him those first lessons which will 
es to some of the beauties of nature which lie spread 
dim in boundless profusion wherever he may go. He 
from you some of the mysterious processes of growth 
table world, he may get a pretty clear understanding 
of the lever, the inclined plane, and other mechani- 
he may learn something of the properties of matter, 
and use of the thermometer, he may acquire some 
of the atmospheric pressure and how certain changes 
arometer, he may even gain some knowledge of thft 
ine and the electric telegraph, he may be taught 
it concerns him to know regarding those conditions 
is health may be preserved. All these and many 
;s of interest and importance he may be taught. In 
may be made an intelligent lad, even at the age of 
mrteen years ; and more than this, ke leaves school, 
)0 leave at this early age, with at least the alphabet 
a important sciences. He knows what they are and 
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where he may get further information concerning them. He 
may open a^book on botany, meteorology, physics, physiology, 
etc., and find the first pages easy and interesting, and so be led 
to pursue these studies, and, in after-life, he will be likely to 
associate himself with those who have a desire to improve 
themselves instead of becoming an habitu6 of the bar-room 
and the variety theatre. This process of education will tend 
to cultivate habits of observation and reflection so that all that 
he meets with in nature, art, or the production of industry, will 
be laid under tribute to make a man valuable to himself, his 
family, his friends, and his country. But it may be asked why 
need the children of the rich study, or I should rather say, be 
taught these things. They will learn them at a later period 
and to better advantage. I will tell you. Dr. Carpenter, Mr* 
Huxley, Mr. Tyndall, Professors Owen, Henslow, Hooker, 
Michael Faraday, all the scientists, and all the educators of 
the world, who have risen to distinction tell us, when they 
speak at all on the subject, that the faculties which are called 
into play in the pursuit of these studies are actually impaired 
if they be not exercised in early youth. Some of them com- 
plain very seriously of the difficulties of teaching the natural 
sciences to young men who have been neglected in this partic- 
ular in the elementary schools. A person cannot rise from 
reading the testimony of such men without a deep conviction 
that God never intended that any faculty of the human inteK 
lect, or soul, should be neglected at any period of life. 

But objectors say that drawing and mu^ic are mere accom- 
plishments and that those who want them for their children 
ought to provide for them outside of the public schools. Let 
me say that they who speak of drawing as a mere accomplish- 
ment are thinking of drawing as generally taught years ago 
in the schools of this country. . They do not know that a great 
revolution has occurred in the paanner and purpose of teaching 
this subject. If there be any one thing that has a practical 
outcome more than another it is drawing as it is now taught. 
States and natio;is within the last twenty years have poured 
out th^ir money freely to secure the best training for their 
artisans in this branch. • , 

But music, I Am told, has no practical utility, and I am 
ready to grant.it, if practical utility be not allowed for a branch, 
which does more than anything else taught in the schools to 
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divert young and old alike from vicious amusements and to 
elevate and refine the emotions. 

But granting all that has been said of the importance of 
forming early habits of observation, the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers, and the necessity of calling into exercise all 
the faculties of the mind, granting the usefulness of instruct- 
ing children in the elements of natural science, granting that 
drawing and music are desirable, some will yet urge the ques- 
tion whether all these things do not hinder the progress of the 
child in the more essential studies. 

In reply to this question, I have to say that they are not 
hindrances, on the contrary, they are mighty aids in teaching 
what are called the elementary branches. The perceptive 
powers being quickened, the intelligence cultivated, all the 
child's faculties are the more easily called into play in learning 
to read, to write, and to cipher. In fact, it is only by a devel- 
opment of the whole mind that good reading is made possible. 
There can be no good reading without. Basing my judgment 
upon this truth, and on the testimony of many competent 
witnesses, I avow the opinion that reading has improved as 
the culture of the schools has become more liberal. Recently 
I have had occasion to inquire into the work done in the schools 
of the early part of the first century of our National history. 
I find that writing, reading, spelling, the elementary rules of 
Arithmetic, and a little grammar, were the only branches 
* attempted even in the best schools. (Geography had not then 
been introduced.) Now, from all the evidence we can gather, 
pupils did not do so well then in these essential branches as , 
they da now. They learned to spell orally, but committed 
many errors when they came to write. The school reading of 
those days was a subject of more complaint than it is now ; the 
definitions and rules of grammu: were committed to memory 
without explanation; composition was almost or entirely neg- 
lected; the scholar was seldom carried in arithmetic further 
than the Rule of Three (fractions being out of the question), 
And no reason for the rules was ever given — so at least a score 
of reliable witnesses tell us. The boy was treated as if he had 
no faculty but memory. 

No important change was made in the matt^ taught or the 
manner of teaching until about 1826. The mention of this 
date brings to' mind the singular fact that this year is marked 
by the first admission of girls to th^ public schools of Beetoo. 
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Up to that time, on the payment of a small tuition fee, they 
had been permitted to receive instruction in the interval 
between the morning and afternoon session of the boys' school, 
picking up the crumbs that fell from their tables. Arithmetic 
even was thought to be unnecessary for them. Women's rights 
have progressed faster than most of us suppose. 

For both rich and poor then the subjects taught in the lower 
schools, are all necessary, they all assist in the acquisition of 
the '' essential branches," they are all desirable in the struggles 
of life, they all tend to make better workmen, as well as better 
scholars. 

But we have to meet not only the mistaken and the pre- 
tended friends of the poor on this question. There is a class 
of men sometimes of high culture who maintain that it makes 
the working man discontented with his lot to be carried beyond 
the simplest elements of a common English education; they 
say that there must be ** hewers of wood and drawers of water," 
and that they should be educated for their vocations. These 
men declare that the State has no right to do more than to 
provide for the instruction of all in the common branches, and 
in this they are joined by not a few men of extreme wealth 
who have to pay annually large sums of money for the support 
of schools they claim are no benefit to themselves. 

Whatever differences there may be between the views and 
feelings of those who on the one side demand that the studies 
of the schools be restricted to reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
in order that the poor boy may acquire them in the shortest 
possible time; and of those who, on the other hand, deny the 
right of the State to give him anything more; I say whatever 
difference there may be between the aims of these two classes, 
they practically agree in this, that the schools should be 
adapted to the poor; and that, if the rich desire anything more 
they should pay for it. Now, what must be the result if either 
have their way? Fortunately we are not left to speculate as 
to the results which must follow in such a case. It is not fifty 
years ago that this doctrine was practically in the ascendancy 
in every State in the Union. Even in the State of Massachu- 
setts, which has been styled the ^^ mother of the public-school 
system" (See the life of Horace Mann by his wife, page 63; 
dso Second Annual Report), the common schools in 1837 "had 
been allowed to degenerate into neglected schools, for the poorer 
classes only." The interests of the rich had been withdrawn 
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from them, and the result was that in some of the wealthiest 
towns they had been suffered to go down. If there was any 
exception to this state of affairs, in any part of the country, I 
have failed to find it in a pretty thorough investigation which 
I have recently made. Certainly Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio were not exceptions. Such, in the past, has been 
the result of gauging the public schools to the wants of the 
poor alone, and such it will be again. The common schools 
are for all the people, and they must meet the demands of all 
classes or they cannot stand. Without the public schools our 
free institutions must perish. Let him then be accounted a 
public enemy, who would impair their efl&ciency, or strike 
from their course a single branch that is necessary to develop 
the highest type of cultured manhood and womanhood. 

But the same parties who claim that the work of the lower 
schools should be confined to mere reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, claim, also, on the same ground, that the high school has 
no right of existence. The objections urged against it are of the 
most contrary nature. Only a short time ago L happened to be 
a fellow-passenger in a railway car with five Western Congress- 
men, who chanced to be speaking of educational affairs. 

One said that it was well enough for the State to provide a 
common-school education for all, just as it was the duty of the 
State to prevent the starvation of the poor, but it had no more 
right to establish high schools at the expense of the wealthy, 
than to provide for all, turkey with oyster sauce and plum 
pudding for dinner. Either the wit or the opinion was highly 
, applauded by the company. Who has not heard like flippant 
remarks [horn, men whose capacity of brain is insufficient to 
conceive the influence of a well-educated people in the pros- 
perity of the State, and who regard education as a benefit 
terminating in the individual who is its recipient? There are 
others who seem to have a notion that the high school is a 
device whereby the rich have managed to get a superior 
education of their children at the expense of the poor, who 
cannot themselves afford to spare the time of their boys and 
girls for attendance on the high schools. I have seen a 
statement pretty nearly to thig effect in a public journal. 

As contradictory as these , statements are, they seem to be 
made in all soberness, and sometimes, on different days, by the 
same individual. Now, an inspection of the tax-list would 
show who. pay the taxes for the support of the schools, and an 
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inquiry at any of the public high schools would show who it 
is that enjoy their privileges. All that I can now say is, that 
both these parties would find themselves mistaken on no more 
than a half-hour's inquiry. How utterly without justification 
«ome of these assertions are, you yourselves know. Among 
the list of graduates from the Central High School are to be 
found not a few children of wealth, but many of you know 
what toil and privation were necessary on the part of many of 
your parents that you might have -an education, which is the 
only inheritance they could guarantee you. It was only by 
such labor and almost recklciss spirit of self-sacrifice that you 
are enabled to occupy the places which you now hold among 
the alumni of the Central High School. You know that all 
classes of the community except the ignorant are represented 
in the high schools of this city in due proportion. 

It is granted in the discussion of the high-school question, 
as in that of the proper course of study for the lower schools, 
"that every child should have, free of cost, what was once 
called a * common-school education.' '^ 

The history of education and reason both tell us that the 
result of such a policy would be to make the public schools a 
pauper institution, which the intelligent man, however poor, 
would refuse to patronize if by any exertion or sacrifice he 
could avoid it. 

This ** Common-School education" which we hear spoken of 
frequently, What is it? It is the Comnnon-School education as 
attempted in the past. If it had been as thorough as far as it 
went, as thorough as the corresponding branches are now 
taught, it' would have been a good education. And indiffer- 
ently as it was conducted, if compared with all that was known 
at the beginning of the present century, it was a more liberal 
education than you can get to-day in- primary, grammar, and 
English course in the high schools of this city. , Discoveries 
and inventions within the last hundred years have increased 
a thousandfold over those that were known to the world before 
the American revolution. The sciences have both multiplied 
and expanded beyond the power of belief, if we did not have 
the demonstration before us. The relative vqjiue of education — 
I use the term in its popular sense-yat dififerent periods, depends 
on its ratio to what is known. What was a good education 
fifty years ago would be ^liserably inadequate to the demand 
of to-4ay, 
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But what will be the end of this action and reaction f WiH 
the high schools become colleges? They have almost done 
that now as compared even with Harvard at a period shortly 
after the Revolution. One thing is becoming pretty evident, 
this expansion must soon stop. I think that we have got 
pretty nearly to the top of the capacity of our pupils, if not, 
in some directions, beyond it. 

AJTe must look to it that what is non-essential either for 
education or information be struck out of the course, that new 
claimants may receive due attention. But when we set our- 
selves to this work we ought to proceed with extreme caution. 
We shall have to keep in mind what the experience of the last 
thirty or forty years has taught us: That the undue expansion 
of some of the branches universally accepted as having a 
proper place in the public-school curriculum, has carried them 
beyond the comprehension of mere children, and that as taught 
some of them have very little practical bearing. For instance 
it is proved that a good deal of what is called grammar affords 
no real advantage. to the student who desires to learn the 
correct use of the English language. So objection might be 
made to much that is taught in arithmetic. Three or four 
branches now taught in the high schools should be cut out 
altogether or receive only the attention which we now give to 
one. 

Corrections must be applied as far as possible with reference 
to the wants of the coming, not the past, fifty years. Bat 
while we are looking to the future we must hold on to the rich 
inheritance which we have gained from the past. Our constant 
reference must be to the recorded experience of our fathers. 

But whether we are to have high schools is a more important 
question than what we are to do in them, and, to close mj 
remarks, I revert to that for a moment. 

While on the continent of Europe and in England, and 
wherever the English language is spoken, the higher education 
is receiving the first consideration of the State, and, while 
even wealthy corporations are building up high and technical 
schools for the benefit of their operatives it will not do for the 
United States to turn back to the idea that the State has 
discharged its duty when it has taught its people to read and 
write and cipher. 

We need the higher education— as high as you can make it—' 
in every employment. We need it in every avenue of commerce 
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and manufacture. We need it for the protection of the people 
against blind or short-sighted legislation. We need it in the 
sharp, international competion which is now going on all over 
the world. We need it for the good of the individual and the 
glory of the State. 



THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 

The public high school in America has been the outgrowth, 
not of legislation, but primarily the outgrowth of a desire on 
the part of the people to give their children a broader culture, 
demanded by the gradual development of the resources of the 
country, and demanded by the State and nation in the manage* 
ment of its a£fairs. 

No state or nation has the right to demand more of its 
subjects than it has furnished them facilities for acquiring. If 
more is demanded, the tendency is to the establishment of an 
aristocracy composed of and limited to those who possess the 
means of satisfying the demands thus made. 

The public high school is but a natural resultant of our form 
oi government — a government whose affairs are administered 
by those chosen from the people by the people. 

The question is often raised how far should this higher 
education be carried at public expense. The genius of our 
government answers as above, viz: To meet the requirements 
of state and nation in its broadest necessities. 

The State, in its many industries, needs many thousands 
who are posessed of more than the mere rudiments of an 
education. To meet this demand, as our country was developed, 
the people first began to provide the opportunity. But these 
opportunities were limited to those of wealth, v and soon the 
people, through their representatives, began to demand that 
these opportunities should be offered to all, rich and poor alike; 
and as early as 1647 the Massachusetts Colony required towns 
of a hundred families to maintain a high school. 

From that time to the present, as State after State has been 
settled and organised, the people have demanded and estab- 
lished the free high school all over our land. 

Within A few years the growth has been very rapid. Under 
the new law in one year in Maine alone £00 were established 
and maintained. 
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But we have those in our midst who tell us that by the 
establishment of high schools, we are beyond the limits, not of 
the demand, but of right. 

They show by good reasoning that the State has the right, 
nay, more — that it is its imperative duty to furnish to every 
child a common-school education, and then they limit this 
educational duty to the three R^s, or a little more. They forget 
that the very same reasoning that will justify common schools 
in their lowest form, will also justify high schools of any grade. 

They are but the outgrowth of the demands made by the 
State upon her citizens. 

It is forgotten that the necessities of a people increase with 
their growth and prosperity. Their argument is, that what 
was good enough for our forefathers is good enough for us, but 
they never use this ^argument in regard to other things. 

Our fathers travelled on canal boats, by coaches, and on horse- 
back. The progress of the age demanded something more, and 
steam was harnessed to the work. 

Our mails were carried by the iron horse with wonderful 
speed, but the progress of the age was clamorous, and the 
lightning was put under the control of maato enable hina to 
communicate with his fellow-man, thousands of miles away, in 
an instant of time- 
But these would-be advisers tell us that in education we need 
no advance. » 

But to another objection : They tell us that the high schools 
are for the rich, and not for the poor. 

The facts in my possossion, gathered in an experience of 
fifteen years, all tend to disprove the statement. 

In a high school of one hundred pupils, fifty will be found 
that could not receive the same or a similar education at 
private expense. Of the remaining fifty, fully one-half would 
not be allowed the advantages of such an education, owing to 
certain notions of economy existing in the minds of some, 
which notions we often: find applied most vigorously in the 
education of their children. This statement, then, that these 
schools are for the rich is not proved, but disproved, by the 
facts in the case. 

But to'the great objection of all, that as but a small per cent 
of our pupite ever enter the high school, and pass through it, 
therefore they are not legal. 
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Let us look this objection squarely in the face. What does 
it mean? Simply this: That the people have not the right to 
maintain anything at public expense that does not personally 
and directly benefit each one of its citizens. A fair statement, 
like the above, of this objection is sufficient to destroy it. 

The county in which I live contains, perhaps, 100,000 persons 
and decides, through its commissioner, to build a bridge on a 
public road. It is not denied for a moment that they have the 
right so to do; and yet it is possible, and highly probable, that 
but a very small per cent of all the people of the county will 
ever cross that bridge. While all may not be personally and 
directly benefited, yet collectively and indirectly all are 
benefited. 

Examples might be multiplied without number similar to 
the above, but time forbids. 

The objection, then, that a given object sustained at public 
expense is not legal unless individually used, is not in accord 
with the principles on which our government is founded. 

Let us for a moment digress to answer the question, ** What 
is the educational object of the High School?" It is not, as 
many suppose, simply to give the pupil a knowledge of facts 
pertaining to any given subject; but to furnish the pupil with 
that mental discipline which will enable him to take any set 
of facts and discover for himself the laws governing and 
directing those facts. In other words, to develop to the highest 
standard possible the thinking and reasoning powers of his 
mind — to educate, in the broadest sense, our boys and girls to 
become men and women, fathers and mothers — citizens, feeling 
and able to understand the responsibilities resting upon them 
as they shall assume these duties in the future. The State 
and society needs such men and women, and should give them 
an opportunity to become such. 

That government would be weak indeed that educated only 
its common soldier, and did not give attention to the careful 
training and discipline of its officers and engineers. 

The fact that in some High Schools an attempt is made to 
teach Bk few facts about many things, to the detriment of the true 
development of the mind, and with a vain attempt to satisfy 
all the demand made by the multitude of patrons, this fact 
should not be used as an argument against High Schools, but, 
in view of this, the pruning knife should be freely used to lop 
off those studies that tend least to the best development. 
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of life when these influenceB are of especial value in fixing 
the character of the boy or girl. 

This sum of money would be carried not only out of the 
town, but possibly even out of the State. 

Here I rest the case, feeling that the high school needs no 
defense at my hands, and assured by the history of the past 
and the demands of the future that the people will see to it 
that the rights demanded by the genius of our government 
shall not be denied to our sons and daughters who fihall come 
up to stand in our places, and help perpetuate a nation shown 
(after a hundred years' trial) to be the friend of tBe poor — a 
nation that gives to every man and woman the fairest chance 
to succeed in the battle of life, of any nation in the history of 
the world. 

Colwmbxis^ Ohio. E. H. Cook. 



4 THE VENTILATION AND HEATING OF 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The necessity for the artificial ventilation of buildings, 
wherein many persons are assembled, has become well under- 
stood. In school-rooms where gather our children, who, in 
their growing, undeveloped condition, are particularly suscep- 
tible to the attacks of disease, there should be every possible 
means for the preservation of health. Let there be no excuse 
for the saying, that the health of pupils is endangered by 
efforts for their culture. 

Pure air contains about .04 of one percent of carbonic acid 
gas; the vitiated air of close rooms contains from .07 to .2 per 
cent of this gas and other impurities in proportion. This 
increase in the quantity of carbonic acid is due to the breath 
of the occupants, which contains about 4 per cent thereof. 
Although this gas is not the only impurity with which the air 
is vitiated and not so injurious to health as some other 
exhalations from the human body, yet, as it is easily tested for 
and is supposed to be generated at about the same ratio as the 
others, it is taken, in chemical analysis, as an indication of 
the various impurities given off into the air by the occupants 
of a room. 

It is not well to allow the proportion of carbonic acid in the 
air to reach more than .07 per cent. When it does become 
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more, the impurities will be evident to the senses, and it fe 
essential to health that the ventilation receive attention. 

The most accessible test for the impurities in the atmosphere 
is an active sense of smell. It is true that a person may remain 
so long in a vitiated atmosphere or the air may become foul so 
gradually that this sense will become inactive and not warn 
him of the existing condition; but upon re-entering a room 
after a few minutes spent in the outer or a pure atmosphere, 
the impurities will be evident, if they exist to an injurious 
extent. 

Another*easy method of determining whether air contains 
an injurious amount of impurities has been devised by Dr. B. 
Angus Smith, and is described in that author's work upon "Air 
and Rain." It is termed the ** Household method" and is 
based upon the fact that a certain amount of carbonic acid is 
necessary to cause a visible precipitate in a certain amount of 
lime water. When, to a bottle holding 12.58 oz. of air, a half 
ounce of lime watei^ is added, it will give a precipitate if the 
air contain .07 per cent of carbonic acid. A bottle holding 
10.57 oz. would give a precipitate with the same amount of 
lime water if the air contained .06 per cent of carbonic acid, 
A larger bottle and more lime water could be used if the 
proportions were preserved. The lime water should be added 
by means of a pipette holding the exact quantity. The use of 
this test, which requires no skilful manipulation or trouble- 
some calculations, might be adopted with advantage in school- 
rooms. 

Ventilation may be spoken of as being of two kinds. First, 
— Natural ventilation, which comprises those changes of air 
brought about without the aid of ducts or machinery of any 
kind; such as is furnished by currents through the cracks 
around doors and windows, through the pores of walls, ceilings, 
and floors, and by the opening of doors and windows; and 
which goes on without the aid of the occupants of a building 
and 6ften notwithstanding their efforts to prevent it. And 
second, — Artificial Ventilation, which properly includes all 
methods which accomplish the change of air with artificial 
aid, whether in the shape of fans, heated shafts, or other 
arrangements. Sometimes the ventilating of buildings by 
means of a heated shaft is improperly spoken of as natural iQ 
distinction from those methods in which fans are used. 

In some kinds of buildings, natural ventilation is sufficient 
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to supply the wants of the inmates during the summer months, 
but for schools where so many persons are congregated in one 
room, artificial assistance is needed at all times. 

However in case a school is obliged to occupy an unventilated 
building, much may be done towards keeping the air pure, 
during the warmer weather by taking advantage of the various 
forces of natural ventilation. 

By experiments and painstaking, it may be ascertained 
which of the windows and what part of them may be opened 
without causing unpleasant drafts. And all such should be 
kept open as often and as wide as possible. 

Whenever the rooms are being swept or dusted the windows 
and doors should all be opened to their full extent. Also befc»re 
each session and during each recess the foul air should be 
thoroughly blown out. 

An aid in- the admitting of fresh air without causing draft 
upon the pupils is found in a contrivance consisting of an 
upright board, which is placed below the lower sash. This 
board which may be 8 inches or a foot wide is perforated by 
tubes or a channel which turns upward on the inside so as to 
direct the air toward the ceiling. 

The watery vapors from the lungs of the occupants of a room 
absorb the various organic impurities with which they come 
in contact, and when the former are condensed upon the walls 
and furniture, the latter are deposited with it and remain there 
after the moisture is evaporated again. The floors, wood work, 
furniture, and all other possible parts should be frequently and 
thoroughly scrubbed and dried, and all unpainted walls and 
ceilings should be wiped with dry cloths. 

Old furniture, books, clothing, sweepings, or any kind of 
rubbish should never be allowed to accumulate anywhere 
about the building. The yard and entire premises should be 
kept clean and free from dust and every impurity by which 
the air mav become contaminated. 

No amount of ventilation about a school building will atone 
for a vitiation of the outer air, whether from sources on the 
premises or elsewhere. If the building be located in the 
neighborhood of marshes, slaughter houses, chemical manufac- 
tories or of any nuisance, the only remedy is in the removal 
of one or the other. 

No privy vault should be located within 200 feet of a school. 
6 
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towards the ceiling and taking with it the warm exhalations 
from the bodies of the occupants. But it is found in practice 
that, with the temperature of the air not far removed from 
that of the human body, it may be drawn in almost any direction, 
and with the a:d of the natural ventilation afforded in warm 
weather the exact position of the entrances to the ducts is of 
little importance. It is well to place them near the floor on 
account of the downward tendency of those organic impurities 
which are held in suspension by the air. A current of air 
flowing at the rate of one and one-half feet per second does not 
produce an appr.eciable draft. If the current at the openings 
for the extraction of the air is not over four times this, there 
will be little danger of unpleasant drafts toward them. 

If the velocity of the current in the duct is 6 fe6t per second 
and each person needs 20 cubic feet per minute or -J^ of a cubic 
foot per second, there would be needed by each occupant of a 
room ^ of a duct the cross section of which measured one 
square foot. If there were a duct to every 10 persons its cross- 
section should measure 80 square inches. If the current is 
slower the ducts should be correspondingly large. It is not 
best to have the ducts smaller in proportion and the current 
oorrespondingly faster than that spoken of above, as there 
would be danger of an unpleasant draft toward the opening 
into them. 

The ducts should be lined with tin or iron their entire 
length, unless they are built in a brick wall, as otherwise they 
endanger the building from fire. 

The ducts should lead to an upright shaft extending to the 
outer air above the roof. 

This shaft, the capacity of which for extraction depends 
upon the difference in weight of the air inside and outside of 
the building, should be of such size that the area of its cross 
section will equal | of the combined area of the cross sections 
of the ducts emptying into it, if the current in the ducts is 
about as mentioned above. 

The ducts should enter the shafts in an upward direction so 
that the current from them may not be checked by that from 
below, and should be supplied with dampers so that the 
currents may be regulated, as ducts from the nearer rooms are 
inclined to furnish an undue amount of the air which the 
shaft extracts. 

The best shaft consists of a brick stack extending from the 
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out of the drafts; and without ventilation, no obtainable 
amount will be sufficient to keep the air pure through a session 
of a school. The greatest need of space seems to occur during 
the summer months. About 200 cubic feet per person will be 
enough in the ventilated school-room. * 

There should be some means provided for the ventilation of 
the cellar at all times. Its ground air and mould are particu- 
larly unwholesome, and if not attended to, find their way 
continually to the rooms above. The cellars can be ventilated 
by making connection with the main ventilating shaft, or by 
a separate duct to the open air above the roof. The air should 
ke taken from near the floor. In case there is no cellar the 
'^pace beneath the lower floor should be ventilated. 

F. A. COBURN. 

(Concluded next month,) 
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School Commissioner's Engagements : — March 9, Batler-County Asso- 
tiation at Hamilton ; April 19, Washington-County Association at Mari- 
na; June, Ohio Central Normal School; July, Ada Normal School; 
August 2, Brown-County Institute at Georgetown; week beginning 
August 19, Lorain-County Institute, at Wellington and Hancock-County 
Institute at Findlay. 

It is my desire to visit as many Institutes as practicable, and I would 
Wee it as a favor if the proper persons would report to this office as soon 

times and places respectively are set. 

J. J. BuBNS, State Commissioner of Common Schools, 

ColumhuSi Ohio, 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



Wb offer tto excuse tor the space deTOtod this month in our < 

ntore' department to the discussion of our common-school educat 
the High-School question, because these subjects are now ogltat 
public mind. We have no fears aa to the final result of this agital 
is possible, however, that tamporaiy obstacles majr be placed in t 
of those who are striving to spread the doctrine that our publii 
education should be the most liberal in its character. 



B time ago we referred to Mr. A. J. lUckoff and CoL I 
Wolf as competent to gjve ns aa intelligent article on the an 
ventilation. The article begun in this number ia from a Cli 
architect, Mr. F. A. Cobum. Mr. Blckofi'says in a private note, " 
the paper is excellent, I endorse it every wordi" 

It is well for educators to realize fully that various influenct 

work to lessen the scope of Public-School education. The Ne 
Evming Pott says Latin, Greek, French, German and Music may 
dbpensed with in the High Schools, and the money saved applied 
ing common-school education wider and better. This sentiment 
doised by the Louisville Courier-JoumaL Prominent men ancb 
Magoun, of Iowa, Rev. Dr. Cocker, of Michigan, and many othei 
expressed themselves against the doctrine that the State may un 
the higher education of the people. Many religions journals ha 
taken the same poeition. On the other hand President Hayes i 
dorsed the scheme of a National University and the New-York 
condemns in strong terms all this opposition to higher public ednci 
in favor of free instruction to all in public schools in which may 
talned "the most liberal education, absolutely free from the faintei 
of a charitable or eleemosynary character." On the last day of la 
the National Labor Congress at Newark, N. J., passed resolutions L 
. of compulsory education. In speaking of the expected discussions: 
Legislatures of the limitations of Public-School education the CI 
Leader in its issue of January 4, says in closing an excellent edito 
High-School education -. 

"Wben It oomeB to the t«8t we tblnk ther will persistently oppose an; 
meiitof ttie course of liutractloii pursued in the public sctioola. Tbe Stab 
much right to educate children Id their dutlea aa It bus to train soldiers t 
sgaluBt on enemy. It Is not only a right bat an imperative duty, and Id i 
(brmaDceoC this duty Itshoald snrreDdet none of Its advantages. The tmi 
of a State coDslsta In the Intelligence of Its citizens. All (^ildren ehauld b< 
la read and write. Tbe schools la which these rudiments are taught will t 
Utbece isB high school above them, the latter being a constant Incentive i 
and forming a goal to ambition. Without the Hpur of the blgbscbool, tbe c 
■cbools would soon deteriorate la spirit and efflciency, and many pupils w< 
disposed to leave them after learning to read merely because of the Impoeal 
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defraying the expenses of a private college. To limit the children to the simple 
nidlments of learning would draw and perpetuate a brutal line of demarcation be- 
tween the rich and the poor. The man who proposes this literally says to the 
vorkingman , **Thus tax shall your children go, and no fiurther. We will decently 
clothe the nakedness of their ignorance ; but the delights and Joys of a higher ed* 
ncation shall belong only to the rich. Whatever their talents, however intense 
their longings, they must dwell in the basement, and not hope to enter the upper 
sanctoaries of the temple of learning." This will be the practical result of any suc- 
oessAil move against our high schools, which the Leader has heretofore denomin- 
ated "the poor man's colleges." The whole framework of our educational system 
must remain Intact or undergo no change except to open the school doors to alai^e 
number of persons, and advance the list of studies to a higher range of useful learn- 
ing. This interest is too important to be left to private Individuals, or even to as- 
sociated effort and enterprise. The State, under the control of either political party, 
most stretch forth its strong arm and do this great work." 



Public-School education is undergoing an ordeal at present. We 

predict that the end of the whole matter will he an extension of educa- 
tional privileges, not only in a scholastic direction, hut also in an artistic 
direction. Provisions for the education of hand and eye as a preparation 
lor manual pursuits are destined to he made. Our country needs more 
dtilled lahor. We have enough hrute labor. Dr. J. D. Runkle, President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is fast solving the problem 
of manual education. With the generosity which characterizes a true 
reformer he has travelled far and wide to spread the good news, for the 
achievements made at the Institute of Technology under the guiding 
inflaence of its honored president deserve to be called tidings of great 
joy to all the people. Dr. Runkle is entitled to a niche in the educational 
' temple for what he has already done, and we expect much more to be 
4one by him in the future. Those of our readers who do not fully 
comprehend what we mean should procure a copy of the volume of the 
Iioaisville Proceedings of the National Educational Association and read 
'Dr. Runkle's paper. 

Wb shall be much disappointed if any of the following-named 

•cbool bills now before the Ohio General Assembly shall pass. Mr. Tyler's 
Senate Bill No. 77, " To provide cheap books for the common schools of 
Ohio," Mr. Perkins's House Bill, No. 17, "To provide for the purchase 
of books for the use of common schot)ls," Mr. Achauer's House Bill, No. 
46, to give school funds to certain schools not public, and Mr. Monahan's 
House Bill, No. 202, to destroy High Schools. Mr. Kellogg's House Bill, 
No. 50, to amend sec. 27 is merely to improve the language of one sentence 
without changing the meaning, Mr. Bohl's House Bill, No. 12, is to 
modify sections 18, 19, and 20, relating to elections of members of Boards 
of Educationd an Mr. Bloom's House Bill, No. 229, is to amend Sections 44, 
49, and 67. 

^There is a widespread belief that the school-book business is a 

great monopoly anfl that school books are too dear. Of the two bills now 
before the General Assembly to remedy the evil real or supposed, Mr. 
Perkins's is the least objectionable, but we think we see in it a chance 
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for jobbery and corruption which Mr. Perkins does not probably ( 
of. We suggest that the General Assembly appoint a commission a 
members from each House together with about a dozen competent ci 
sot legislators representing various business interests to investigal 
school-book question in all its ramifications and report on the Hubje' 
this should be done we fancy that the committee would report th: 
profits on school books are no greater than the average profile on 
chandise including wheat, flour, hay, beef, pork, etc. Such a i 
might tend to remove many erronious views now abroad in the com 
ty. We believe, however, that no legislation is necessary, or if an; 
sentence or a part of a sentence is enough to enable Boards oE Edu< 
to purchase books for their respective schools wherever they can g 
best terms. Such things have been done again and again by Ohio I 
of Education, but only temporarily. 

Thb meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Associati 

Cleveland on February 9, was well attended. About a week previc 
that time Mr. Bickoff's paper in answer to that of President Hii 
read in December, 1876, appeared in a pamphlet of 87 pages. Th 
pamphlets are to be bound together in limp covers and sold for 50 
each, in order to help defray the indebtedness of the Association i 
publication of these papers. The only business set for the meetir 
a discussion of these papers, the inaugural of President Lehman 1 
been inadvertently omitted by the executive committee. The disci 
was opened by Pres. Hinsdale with a written paper occupying nea. 
hour. He was followed by S. G. Williams, W. D. Henkle, T. W. Hi 
and D. F. De Wolf. The speakers generally claimed that the po 
that the common education of the past is superior to that of to- 
nntenable, and that the West^Point argument is ol no special force 
fairly examined. Some of the speakers, if not all, were in full i 
with President Hinsdale in the position that our public schools a 
what they should be, and that it is our duty to improve them 
extent which such schools are capable of being improved. The 
J. J. Bums, State Commissioner of Common Schools, was present 
being called for, made a few remarks, but not upon the subject 
discussion. We recall the following named persons as among thos 
nere in attendance, exclusive of those already named and the Olev 
teachers:— Lehman, Stokey, and Disler, of Canton, Findley, of A 
Eichard, of Alliance, Jones, of Massillon, Simpson, of Mansfield, "^ 
of Wellington, Comings, of Medina, Campbell, of Mineral Ridge, Mo 
of Warren, McCalmont, of Madison, Treat, of Geneva, Ross, of Fre 
Curraii, of Sandusky, Parker, of Elyria, Chittenden, of Oberlin, Iri 
Dayton, Shortridge o( Columbus, Ely, of Chicago, Coagrove of Bro 
village, Mrs. Hinsdale, of Hiram, Miss Kate Oakes, of Ravenna, Carru 
of Salem, and Phillips, of Collamer. 

The Annual Report of the Columbus Public Schools for th 

year is a neatly-printed volume of 252 pages. Supt. Stevenson as 
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«xpresBe8 himself clearly as to his aims in the conduct of the schools 
and the results he has reached. What has most interested us is his 
discussion of the cost of school books to the Columbus children. Here 
are his statements : — 

First year, slate (6x9) and pencil, 12 cts., sponge 5, Harvey's First 
Beader 18, lead pencil (Am. or Dixon H.) 5, ruler (metric) 10, total 50 cts. 
. Second year, sponge 5, McGuflfey's Second Reader 30, Primary Copy- 
book 10, lead pencil 5, drawing cards 15, total 65 cts. 

Third year, sponge 5, McGuffey's Third Reader 45, Music Reader 38, 
Copy-book No. 1, 15, Drawing Book 15, pens and holder 5, lead pencil 
5, total $1.28. 

Fourth year, sponge 5, McGuffey's Fourth Reader 55, Copy-book No. 3, 
15, Arithmetic 45, Drawing Book 15, lead pencil 5, pens and holder 10, 
total $1.50. 

Fifth year, slate (7x11) 18, sponge 5, lead pencil 5, McGufFey's Fifth 
Beader 88, Geography (Primary) 65, Copy-book No. 3, 15, Drawing (Inter- 
mediate) 15, Music Reader 38, pens and holder 10, blank book for com- 
position 15, total $2.74. 

Sixth year, sponge 5, lead pencil 5, drawing instruments 40, Drawing 
Book (Free-hand, No. 4,) 25, Copy-book, No. 4, 15, Geography $1.30^ 
Elementary Grammar 40, pens and holder 5, blank book 15, total $2.80. 

Seventh year, sponge 5, lead pencil 5, McGuffey*s Sixth Reader $1.00, 
Complete Arithmetic 80, English Grammar .80, Copy-book, No. 5, 15, 
Drawing Book (Free-hand, No. 5,) 25, Music Reader 38, Science Primer 
45, pens and holder 10, blank book 15, total $4.18. 

Eighth year, sponge 5, lead pencil 5, U. S. History $1.10, Physical 
Oeography $1.40, Copy-book, No. 7, 15, Drawing Book (Free-hand, No. 6,) 
25, pens and holder 10, blank book 15, total $3.25. 

The total cost for the first four years is $3.93, and for the second four is 
$12.97 or $16.90 for the eight years. The cost for the Latin Course in the 
High School for the four years is as follows: — 

First year. Algebra 1.25, Rhetoric 1.30, Latin Grammar 1.30, Latin 
Beader 1.10, Latin Prose 1.30, Music Reader 1.20, Drawing Book 25, total 
$7.70. 

Second year. Geometry 1.35, General History, 1.80, Physiology 1.35, 
Caesar 1.30, Drawing Book 25, total $6.05. 

Third year. Chemistry 1.35, Botany 2.25, Virgil 1.20, Drawing paper 25, 
total $5.05. 

Fourth year, Physics 1.56, English Literature 1.50, Cicero 1.50, Astron- 
omy 1.50, drawing paper 25, total $6.31. 

In the German course the Latin books give place to German, making 
the cost for the four years $5.30, $4.75, $5.15, $5,11. 



We take pleasure in presenting to our readers the following "Notes 

by the Way," furnished by our Agent. . 

Washington C. H., Fayette Co., Ohio. 
Mr, Sdiior /—To od« who has been a life-long member of our State Association, 
whose labors have tended, perhaps more than almost any other instrumentality, 
te deveHop oar present excellent educational system, anything in the way of edu- 



atloDOl organliaUon Is apt Ui be togarded with caution U not with dUtniHt. Tb 
rere the fe«lliiBH with which we approached, far the lint time, the new orgaai 
Ion of Fayette and adjoining conntlea, known Em the "OntnU OIUo Science Amkk 
Ion," whoeesecond meeting hasjuatcloeed, at this place. The prevlouslf -publlBl 
in^ramme was carried oat to the letter, with some additional toplos. It waa i 
lur good. Ibrtune to hear the president's Inaugaral oddresii, nor the oddreas of Pi 
Lndrewa. To say the auttteOtB in the pn^ramme were ablf handled, la statlag i 
aatter In mild lennB. The large audience constantly In attendance, ooiapo 
blefly of teachers and members ol Boards of Education, with a sprinkling otm 
Iters, lawyers, and doctors, was well entertained and deeply Interested in i 
oplcs presented. The leading features of this As80[^latlon are truly pltllosophl' 
t proposes to make the atudy of nature or physics In her own domains, the pr 
>al object, each member oontrlbntlng whuteverspecluiens may be found and wti 
ver discoveries may be made. Thus cabinets and museums, collections, sclent 
od historical, are lobe gathered together at various points, and exchanges eff^c 
rith other and distant localities, until the sclentlflc resources of tbe counties 
xhausted. a two or three weeks' exploring expedition la lo be Qtted out n< 
nmmer, composed of Its own members and others that may wlsb lojoln them, 
he purposes of aclentlllc research, and physical and Intellectual recuperation, • 
ects certainly every way commendable. Prof. J. P. Patterson, Supt. of Schools 
his place, and his able and earnest co-laborers In this field, certainly deserve gr 
Halse, not only for Inaugurating and perfecting this movement, but for the vi 
ively, pleasant, and profltable entertainment afforded the public, and eapecla 
'&c the very fine and very large collections already made and now on exhibition 
he public schools of the place. It has not yet been onr good fortune to eee tb 
cbools in actual operation ; but, If the same spirit pervades them that seemed 
mpel, by common consent, the entire work of this Association, they may be 
lown as among the beet, In the way of progress. Judging from the amonnt a 
iharacter of the work done In the past two days of this Association, the Inquiry 
laturally suggested, whether such agaoclatluns, organized for a specific puipc 
ind directed in the Interests of certain localities, are not meeting the popnlorwai 
•tteaGheiB,lnalargermeasure, than the State Association, that now meets one 
'ear, up in Lake Erie, 

The project for the State Normal School la popular In this place— a large llat 
ilgnatures being secured. Yonrs, ice, 

JOHN OGDEX. 



The following will explain itself : 

Tbachebsof ObioI Shall we have a State Nobmai, School In Ohio? One 
]act as well as In namet One furnished with all tbe appliances of modem art a 
nventlonT One representing In its organization our entire national system of < 
loation? One that shall echo from its halls, the consentaneous voice of tbe p 
TeaaloDT One to which the young teacher may resort for that preparation, wht 
iiperlenceaionc can glveT Onetbatshall represent the Cnie (Cicnce of educatj 
ind the iru< or* of teaching, ac developed hyittuiy and pracHeet One that shall 
m honor to our State and a blessing to our connlry f Or shall we allow the aac: 
interests and dudes that cluster about the teacher's profession— than which nc 
liavea more direct bearing upon the national welfare, and the happiness andpr 
perltyofour people— to drift away Into incompetent hands; into mere catch-peti 
concerns, normal classes, normal departments, and private Normal Schools, 
mlled, none of which, from the very natureof things, can do the work efficlenti 
Jhall we, I say, suffer those sacred Intereeta.thatso much oonceru our children a 
IJie world to become the mere badinage of quacks and charlatansT It Is tor 

Your attention Is called to 
lature, for the establishment 
□t the State. 

I have taken the field In the Interest of auch a School, and of that class of edu 
tional literature which will most likely effect our purposes ; among which are i 
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OMo JBdueational Mbnthif/f the yew-England Joumai qf JSSdueation, tlie JSOucaiionaM 
. Weddy of Chlca/gQ, and others, all representing the best educational talent in the 
country. 

I hope to visit your county, in order to confer with you on these subjects, and, if 
possible, to awaken a greater interest in them. 

The following will show the deep interest some of the leading educational men 
In the State take in these matters. 

To the Teachers of OMOy and aU others whom U may concern : 

The undersigned take pleasure in saying, we have known Prof. John Ogdek 
many years, and have entire confidence in his honesty, integrity, and zealous de* 
votion to the cause of Education. He is an excellent teacher and an impressive 
lecturer. He has spent half a lire-time in the study and practice of educational 
philosophy, as applied to Normal Schools. Perhaps no man In the State Is better 
prepared to speskk on these subjects than he. He is now at the head of the Ohio 
Central Normal School, a private institution that reflects the true principles and 
methods of a thorough professional Normal School. We heartily approve of his 
projects to secure for Ohio a State Nokmaii School, and a Board of Institute Man^ 
agers, such as are contemplated In **The Memorial to the Legislature,'* that shall be- 
an honor to our State and an estimable agency in the work of Normal Instruction. 

We earnestly commend him and his enterprise, both public and private, to all 
friends of educational progress in Ohio. 

Hoir. J. J. BURNS, SUOe Covjivmiasiimer Commtm SchooU^ O. 

Hon. THOS. W. HARVEY, Ex-State Com'nr Common Schoola, O. 

R. W. STEVENSON, Superintendent cf Education^ Columbus^ O. 

GEO. W. TWISS, Agent Metric Bureau^ O. 

Editors of county newspapers, and others, are requested to insert this notice, to* 

gether with the '^Memorial.*' in their papers and in other ways, to give as wide cir** 

culation to them as possible, 

JOHNOGDEN, 

JPrincipal OMo Central Normal School^ Worthington, 0» 



-The following is the memorial above alluded to: — 



To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of OMo : 

GvsTUSMBJS: Believing that Normal Schools, for the professional training of 
Teachers, are an acknowledged necessity in any well-rc^nilated system of educa* 
tion, your Memorialists beg leave to represent : 

I. That Ohio has fallen far behind most other States in her provisions for such 
tndning, thereby incurring theipr Just reproach, and imperiling her high standing,i 
educationally : 

II. That at least two-fifths of her children, now attending public schools, are in 
the hands of persons (many of them mere boys and girls) who have never 
given a serious thought to the science of education as related to other sciences, or 
to the art of teaching as related to the actual management of schools : 

III. That we believe the money now paid for Institute work— amounting, as it 
does, to nearly 920,000 per annum— would be more profitably expended in the em- 
ployment, by the State, of a r^ular Board of Institute Managers, of unquestibned 
ability, whose duty it should be to visit all the, counties in the State, at least once 
a year, to systematize and unify the instruction in these Institutes— laboring with 
their own hands : 

IV. And that, in addition to this, a FIRST CLASS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
should be established at spme central point in the State, being thoroughly equipped, 
with all the educational appliances of the age ; representing, in its departmental 
organization, alhthe grades of schools, contemplated in our national system ; em- 
ploying in its appointments the best educational talent in the State ; thus consti- 
tuting a seat of professional learning, where teachers from all parts of the country 
may resort, and enjoy the Bbst Oppobtunitibs, not only for studying educational 
science and systems, but for practising, under circumstances the most favorable, 
the Best Methods of organizing, teaching and managing schools of the yarious 
grades : therefore, your Memorialists respectfully ask that such legislative action 
be taken by your honorable body, as shall secure the immediate appointment of 
such a Board of Institute Commissioners ; and fhrther, that such steps be taken as 
shall secure the establishment, at no distant day, of such a Normal School as con- 
templated in the foregoing, one that shall reflect honor and renown upon our 
State and Nation. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Tab number of students in Edinbui^h University is 2560, a larger 

number than in any previous year. Of these 953 are in the faculty of 
arts, 67 in theology, 364 in law, and 1,176 in medicine. 

The Chicago Journal says, ** It ought to be a legal requirement that 

every school teacher should take at least, a weekly newspaper, and his 
State journal of education.'' Such a law would quadruple the circulation 
of the State educational journals of the country. 

The Hon. Daniel Worley, chairman of the School Committee in the 

Ohio House of Bepresentatives, desires to receive attested copies of all 
resolutions passed in the State within the last year bearing upon County 
Supervision or the Metric System, This matter should be attended to 
at once. 

A NEW Phonetic Journal has been announced. It is published by 

Alcander Longley, Boom 3, No. 27, S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo., and edited 
by Elias Longley, Cincinnati, Ohio. Elias Longley is a veteran in the 
cause of orthographic reform. The price of the Journal is $1.35 a year, or 
3 copies for $3.00. 

It is said that the degrees A. M., D, D., and LL. D., will not here- 
after be conferred pro honore by Brown University. Candidates for these 
degress will be required to present essays and work in the different de- 
partments and the degrees will be conferred on the recommendation of 
examining committees. 

Thb productive funds of Harvard University amount to $3,678,595, 

which yield an income of $228,259. Besides this the income last year 
from students' bills was $243,638, of which $37,198 were for room rent. The 
room rent alone amounts to four or five times as much as the whole 
income of some smaller colleges. 

At the Sandusky-County Teachers' Association held in Fremont in 

January, U. T. Curran, of Sandusky, gave some readings and discussed 
the Metric System, J. B. Loveland explained the Greatest Common 
Divisor arithmetically, and George W. Worst, of Woodville, spoke on 
Percentage. About one hundred were in attendance. 

State Teachers' Associations were held in Christmas week in Maine, 

Massachusetts, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The 
Northwestern Ohio Teachers' Association and the Northeast Missouri 
Teachers' Association was held at the same time. The Colorado Teachers' 
Association was held January 3 and 4. The Central Kentucky Teachers' 
Association met January 18th. 

At the meeting of the Warren-County Teachers' Association, in 

Mason, January 19, J. C. Murray read an address on "Public High Schools 
their Influence and Expense," F. M. Cunningham a paper on " Compul- 
sory Education," and L. C. Dunham, of Mason, one on " We are not our- 
selves." The discussion of queries occupied a portion. of the time. The 
Association adjourned to meet in Springboro on the third Saturday of 
February. 

^Thb following is the previously-announced programme of the second 

meeting of the Geauga-County Teachers' Association for the meeting in 
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turton, February 9:— Iiutimaral Addreea by G. W. Cairol), "TardineE 
ly Mre, Mary Bennett, "The Teacher's Devotion to his Work "by Edwi 
?ruiuan, "Drawing" (selected) by Laura I. Bartlett, " Monotony is Mer 
)eatli" by Alvon timith. Debate: "How ehall-we lessen the numbei 
lasses in a country school," and Answers to Queries. 

Tub following was the previonsly-annonnced programme of i 

Jnion-County Association for February 16.: — "Should Book-keeping 
aught in onr Common Schools? If so how can it best be taught? 
W. H. Cole. What should Teachers read? By Clara Davis. The Qu 
Ications of the Teacher. By 8. R. McCartney. Tbe Habits of the Tcac? 
Jy Helen Harrod. The Relation of Natural Science to Teaching. 
I. M, Boggs, Writing in the Common Schools, By Chas. Cole," 1 
neetings are held monthly. 

Tub University of Bologna was established in 1119, and in 1216 I 

.0,000 students. One of the professors, Giovanni d' Andrea, a celebra 
urist, had a daughter named Novella (1312-1366] profoundly versed 
jhiloBophy and jurisprudence, who lectured in her father's place, 
vith a curtain drawn before her, 

" Lest the students 
Should let theli young ejea wander o'er her. 
And quite forget their jurisprudence." 

At the last meeting, on February 2, of the Alliance Educatic 

issociation, a constitution was adopted. The first by-law provides I 
neetings shall be held in Alliance on the last Saturdays in Septem 
Sovember, and January, and in other places on the last Saturday 
[)ctober, March, and May. Officers elected : — W. D. Henkle, of Sal 
E^a., John Hunter, of Alliance, Vice-Pres., Isabella Swanston, of Allia: 
5ec., M. C. Pennock, of Alliance, Treas., J. Fraise Eichard, o£ Alliai 
las. A. Brush, of Mt. Union, and Elma Earle, of Leetonia, Ex. 
The next meeting will be held in Salem on the third Saturday in Me 
instead of the last on account of vacation. 

Thb Teachers' Association for the counties of Erie and Huron 

January 19, in Norwalk. Mr. Cobban, of Wakeman, lectured on the 1 
method of teaching geography, and Mr. Greenslade, of Bellevue, read 
Essay on "The Comparative Usefulness of the Common and Hif 
Branches," Miss L. Trail, of Monroeville, gave a lecture on "Eip 
ments," and Mr. McMillan opened a discussion on Arithmetic. 
Greenslade spoke of the proposed representation of school work at 
county fairs and a committee of one in each of eighteen township 
Huron County, and nine in Erie, were appointed to secure the co-op 
tion of teachers. The Association adjourned to meet in Bellevue, 1 
ruary 23. 

Tux American Journal of Education edited by Mr. J. B. Merwi 

BL Lonis, favors, under the circumstances, Philadelphia rather thai 
Louis as the next [4ace of meeting of the National Educational Asw 
tjon. The St. I^uis people in 1871 treated the Association grandly, 
we hardly feel like taxing their hospitality again so soon, especiall 
the Association has as yet never met the second time in the same 
St. Louis is to bave tbe American Association for the Advancemec 
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Science in August. Two Associations in the same month would be rather 
too much. The National Educational Association was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1857. It would be well to return to that city in the 
twenty-first year, and especially since so many cordial invitations have 
been given. 

Some time ago the Akron (Ohio) Board of Education appointed a 

committee of six to report on the propriety of introducing the study of 
German into the schools. Four of the committee including Sup't 
Findley and Paul E. Weiner,- editor of the Germania, made an elaborate" 
and argumentative report in favor of introducing German " as an elective 
study into the higher grades of the schools." Mr. E. P. Green dissented 
from the conclusions of this report saying that " the German may with 
propriety be made an elective study in the higher grades of public schools," 
when pupils are sufficiently advanced. He thinks, however, that in the 
Akron Public Schools such a point is not now reached. Mr. John Johnston 
reported at length against the introduction of German at albin the Public 
Schools. These reports were printed in full in the Akron Daily Beacon 
of January 30, and in the Akron Daily Argus of the same date. 

In the New- York School Journal for February 16, is an account, 

prepared by G. W. Snyder, of the Miami-County Teachers' Association^ 
which met in Piqua, Ohio, January 12. In it are found " Sydney " as well 
as "Sidney," " C. W. Bennet " as well as " C. W. Bennett," " Miss Wel- 
lard" [Miss Willard], " Wopakoneta," and "Prof. J. 0. Redge of Ciute." 
If these faults cannot be laid to the proof-reader or compositor, we are 
disposed to believe we have a rival in Mr. Snyder in the matter of illegible 
writing. At the meeting Mr. Wayman, an alumnus of an Ohio Normal 
School, pronounced the Ohio Normal Schools " mere shams, money- 
making schemes to replenish the pockets of their founders," for which 
sweeping utterance he received from Mr. Snyder a deserved rebuke. 

" The Preble-County Teachers* Association met in Eaton, February 

16. There was a large number of teachers present. In the afternoon the 
meeting was held in the court-house, owing to the crowd and the unsafe 
condition of the North building, in which the meetings have heretofore 
been held. The following was the excellent programme: — 1. The English 
Verb, M. M. Brouse, a class exercise. 2. Arithmetic, E. M. Day, (this 
showed careful preparation), it was good. 3. Geography, Map Drawing, 
Miss Mattie Whitestine, of the Eaton School, with a class from her room 
(good). 4. Hygiene in schools, and some accidents to which pupils are 
liable. Dr. Quinn, of Eaton, (good paper, poorly read). Adjourned for 
dirnier, 5. School Libraries — Discussion — Brown and Sheppard. 6. Read 
ing, J. C. Kidge (this was rich.) 7. Trinity of Success, John W. Dowd, of 
jTroy (excellent.) 8. The Greatness of Little Things, Abbott, of Eaton (a 
I strong paper). Music was furnished by the teachers' choir, under the 
jleadof J. B. Munger." 

— At the Intercollegiate Contest held a short time ago, in New- York 
City, twelve colleges were represented. Williams carried ofiT the first 
prize in oratory, and Lafayette the second, Butgers the Greek prize; 
Madison University the first Latin prize, and the University of the City 
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of New York the second ; the College of the Cit}' of New York tb 

inathematical prize, Comeil the second, and Rutgera honorable me 
Wesleyaii Univereity both first and second loetapbyeical prizes; C 
essay prize, [Subject; "The Growth of Political Parties in the 1 
States,"], and the University ot the City ot New York honorable 
tion 1 Northwestern University of Illinois, e^say prize, [Subject: 
Advantages and Disadvantages of the American Novelist "], and M 
University honorable mention. The following are the names of tl 
dents in order who received the above-named prizes and honorabli 
tion; — Carlton R. Mills, James J. Grant, Louis Beier, A. D. Br; 
M. D. Rosenberg, T. G. Satterlee, A. S. Hathaway, H. W. Prentiss, 
Ormond, J. P. Gordy, Chas. W. Ames, M. D. Rosenberg, Lizzie R. 
and T. G. Bronson. 

" Thb Preble-County Teachers' Association met on Saturday, 

ary 19. The day was delightful, and the crowd of teachers the 
that has ever attended the association. It was equal to the most ct 
time of the summer institute. The teachers of the county are 
aroused to the need of these meetings. The workers were Mr. J. H. 
of Seven Mile, an excellent paper — "The Crowning Benefit" ; Mi 
Van Tuyl, of Eaton, a paper, — "Oceanic Movementa" ; .Mr. M. D.l 
of Lewisbuig, a paper, — -"The uses of imagination in the school-i 
Mr. O. Sheppard, of West Alexandria, a talk on the elements of i 
matical geography, illustrated with simple apparatus ; Mr. Chas. H. '. 
a recitation, — "Damon and Pythias;" Mr. G. C. Dasher, a lee 
" The Earth's Orbital Motion," illustrated with simple apparati 
drawings ; SupL F. J. Bernard, Middlelown, 0., a paper, — " The 
Theday closed with adiscussion of thequestion, " Should Country i 
be graded ? " The music was under the control of Mr. J. B. Mnngi 
was interspersed through the exercises. The programme was a loi 
and a strong one." 

"About twenty school superintendents and teachers met in ' 

on the 12th of January and oi^anized a Tri-State Teachers' Assoc 
The territory to be reached will be southern Michigan, northern Ii 
and northwestem Ohio. W. W. Boss, of Fremont, having been 
chairman of the meeting, and H. H. Wright, of Defiance, secreta 
meeting proceeded to adopt an appropriate constitution and to a 
Yarious committees. Some of the principal points agreed upon we 
there should be held four meetings per year, that these meetings 
be held on the first Saturdays of October, December, February, ani 
that Toledo on account of its accessibility be the regular place of m 
etc., etc. The following officers for the ensuing year were elei 
W. W. Ross, Fremont, Pres. ; W. H. Payne, of Adrian, Michigan 
Pres. ; H. H. Wright, Defiance, Secretary ; E. T. Hartley, Fostoria, 
nrer. Executive Committee, A. A. McDonald, Toledo, Chairman 
McCaskey, Napoleon, and Dr, Irvin, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. Thi 
meeting was ordered to be held on the second Saturday of March i 
of the first Saturday of February in order to give time for prepa 
The prospects for a good association are considered very fair." 
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^Thb preyioasly-published pro)prainme of the Shelby-County Teach- 
ers* Institute, in Sidney, Ohio, February 21, 22, and 23, was as follows: — 
Thursday evening, " Turning the World with Sunbeams," by Wm. L. 
Walker, Esq., of Kenton; Friday, "Which," by Wm. H. McFarland, of 
Sidney, discussion to be opened by D. 0. Einsberger, Superintendent of 
Lockington Schools; "Writing," by Kate Ryan, of Sidney, general dis- 
cnasion; "Loose threads in the Scholastic Web," by Ross Shinn, of Sid- 
ney, discussion to be opened by Flora Conklin, of Sidney; "Word 
Method," by Tillie Rodgers, of Sidney ; " Some Thoughts on Teaching," 
by Wm. Hoover, of Bellefontaine ; ** Teaching a District School," by J. S. 
Bead, discussion to be opened by G. W. Snyder, of St. Paris ; " The Value 
of the Higher Education " ; evening lecture by Dr. John Ht^ncock, of 
Dayton ; " Sentiments and responses " ; Saturday, " The Teachers* Position 
and what should be expected of him,** by A. G. Smith, of Perrysburg, 
discussion to be opened by G. W. Bennett, of Piqua; " The High School,** 
by S. F. De Ford, of Ottawa, discussion to be opened by J. T. Bartmess, 
Superintendent of the Tippecanoe Schools ; " School Books and Apparatus 
for Country Schools,** by 0. W. Williamson, of Wapakoneta, discussion 
to be opened by R. F. Bennett, Superintendent of the Covington Schools ; 
"What are the Principal Defects in our County Institutes,'* discussion to 
be opened by C. F. Ginn, of Sidney High School; "Teachers versus their 
Critics,** by the Hon. N. R. Burress; "The Trinity of Success,** evening 
lecture by J. W. Dowd, of Troy ; sentiments and responses. 

" The last regular meeting of the Butler-County Teachers* Association 

was held in Hamilton, Saturday, January 26. The attendance of teachers 
and friends of education was unprecedentedly large. Good music was 
furnished by the teachers* choir under the leadership of Messrs. Walter 
H. Aiken and Theodore Meyder. In the morning an excellent paper on 
^ementary Music' was read by W. H, Aiken. This paper was copiously 
illustrated by blackboard exercises. Prof. William Tedford, by request, 
gave a graphic description of life and education among the Hindoos. The 
paper of Dr. John Trembly, of Reily, on 'Moral Training,* was, as the 
author's papers always are, instructive and forcible. This paper was dis- 
cussed by Alston Ellis' and John Hancock. The afternoon exercises were 
opened with an address on 'The Teacher*8 Work,* by Mr. John Jones, of 
Oxford. 'The Kind of Education for the Laboring Man,* was a subject 
ably discussed by Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton. This address commanded 
the closest attention from the audience, and received hearty commenda- 
tion on all hands. Mr. Hancock was followed by Mr. D. B. Moak, of 
We8twood,iwho read an entertaining, pithy essay on 'Papers,* referring 
chiefly to*those papers read before teachers* associations. Tho exercises 
closed with several recitations, rendered with happy effect, by Mr. Tom. 
Moore, Jr., of Hamilton. After one of the most enjoyable meetings held 
for years, the Association adjourned to meet again on Saturday, March 9.** 

^THElimportance of the recent organization called the Central Ohio 

Science Association' induces us to give the following account of its meeting 
last month, taken from the Fayette-County Herald of Feb. 14: — 

7 



>lilo Hclenee AsMWlatlon, vbloh began IW meeting bera on Thi 
iry Tth, gave our cltizeoB a rlcb and varied treat In tbe natal 
ttJna was a success. The work was well iJone ; the aabjecta, 
lives, wpre ably presented. Ourreaderawho werenotinatleni 
eaol tbe magnitude of tbe work by Ibe meatlnn of tbe me 

-Prof E. B. Andrews, of Lancaster, O. ; "Drift Period," by sa 
n"— Prof. Geo. H, Twlaa, Columbus, O. ; "The Telephone," by 
f. Albert H. Tuttle, Columbus, O. ; "Tbe microscope," by sani 
lobes"— Prof. Oeorge H. Ormsby, Xenia, Ohio; "Map Drawin 

clonal Sinn"— Prof, E. W. Claypole, of Antlocb College. 
laofHarmony"— Prof. C.H, Chandler, of Antlooh College. 
>f Sciences"— Prof. John Ogden,Worthlngton Normal School 
even lectures. The words of welcome by Judge J. B. Pridd. 
se by Bup't Reece, were excellent and rendered in good spirit 
!ss by tlie President ourreaders will And on the outside of thii 
I Thursday evening, by Prof. Andrews, subject "Coal Fields 
ag. The lecture was Illustrated with excellent cbarts. 
I Friday evening, by Prof. Tuttle, of tbe Ohio Arglcultural ai 
s, sub)ect "Brains," enlisted the profound attention of his am 
!, and the walla at that end of Music Hall were tilled with be 
wings. These, executed in oil colors, were made by Prof. ' 
the gentlemen who served at the School Hall, on Friday at 

.tribut«davery valnabli 
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suggestions In the inaugural, the ofDce of Corresponding Se< 
I Bupt. Welsh, of Lancaster, elected to fill the same, an artli 
9 Constitution, providing tbr a corps of instrucCon, to whom 
I for occasional help In their scientific work. The Associatl 
:e a full corps at present, Tbe gentlemen appointed are ; E 
.re, O. ; Prof. W. O. Lemans, Delaware, O. ; Prof. Tutlle, C!oI 
Lriand, Columbus, O. ; Prof. E. B. Andrews, Lancaster, O. ; 1 
;incinnatli Prof. John Mickleborough, Columbus; Dr. Sti 
rof. Claypote, Antloch College, Yellow Springs, O. 
on decided up^ Summer out-door school-work In Natural i 
1 soon send out a circular, naming the part of Ohio to be vis 
otmen ; the corps of Professors, and the work they will do ; 
Bssary equipage. The school will be oomp<wed of about 100 m( 
en counties, with Fayette aa center one. Tbe work will e. 
gy. Botany, ol«. 

audiences were good In number, considering the l)sd weatbi 
!h an association has a grand mission. It may have deflnil 
outthesclenUflctalentof tbeState. It aldi in th? collect In 
butionn from nature. Itencouragea further reu'acch. tt ft 

in department, mostly from tbe citixens of Washington a 
^s, was a fine a^lr. It showed that we have many treasn 
; OS. Messrs. Herbert, Pursell, and Cilpplnger deserve greai 
as committee-men. The visitors from a distance, all agreed 
tizens treated them In the very best style. ' The spirit of tbi 
ist such as we may expect In educated circles, and the fmil 
} ftilly estimated." 
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PERSONAL. 

— Henry Daniel Ruhmkorff died in Paris, Dec. 20, 1877. 

GoLDWiN Smith hew been passing the winter in Oxford, England. 

J. J.*RocKWELL is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Doyles- 

town, Ohio. 

^The Hon. J. J. Burns took his oath of office before a Notary Public 

in Cambridge. 

Wm. E. Gladstone has been elected Lord Rector of the Glasgow 

University in Scotland. 

Geo. B. Sears, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Newark, N. 

J., died November 17th. 

J. J. Lentz has charge of the Public Schools of Maine ville, Ohio. 

There are three Departments. 

M. A. Sprague is serving his sixth year- as Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Berea, Ohio. 

W. T. Harris, Superintendent of the St. Louis Public Schools, in- 
tends to visit the Paris Exposition. 

Miss M. J. Davidson, now teaching in the High School at Kankakee, 

III, formerly taught in Akron, Ohio. 

Mary Ann Lynch has been employed seventeen consecutive years 

in the Canton (Ohio) Grammar School. 

Anna McKinlby has been employed for seventeen consecutive 

years in the Canton (Ohio) High School. 

Prop. W. P. Jones of Evanston, III., is the editor of the Educational 

Department of the Chicago Evening Journal. 

^J. M. Yarnell of Barnesville, Ohio, has succeeded the Hon J. J. 

Barns, as School Examiner in Belmont County. 

^J. C. Ridge has been giving entertainments this winter for Lecture 

Associations. He still continues his Institute work. 

Cora McDonald's work in the Defiance (Ohio) High School has 

been specially commended by the Defiance-County Express. 

Wm. R. Stevenson has charge of the Public Schools of Springboro, 

Ohio. There are four Departments including the Colored Department. 

W. C. Whitford, President of Milton College, succeeds the Hon. 

Ed Searing as State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Wisconsin, 

Dr. E. H. Clarke, so well known in educational circles by his book 

on "Sex in Education," died recently. He graduated at Harvard in 1841. 

The Rev. Dr. A. Wallace has resigned the presidency of Monmouth 

College, 111., and accepted a pastorate in Wooster, Ohio. We welcome 
Dr. Wallace to our State. 

Prof. Edward S. Morse started from Japan November 5, for the 

United States, to fulfil lecture engagements. One of these was for Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and another for Delaware, Ohio. 
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The Hon. Ed. Searing att«r four years' eerrice as 

the Public Schools of Wisconsin has returned to hia oli 
tessor of Greek and Latin in Milton College. 

Prof. Haywood of Otterbein University, 'WeBter^ 

Avery, Principal of the High School in East Cleveland, 
at the General Metric Meeting in Christmna week. 

Dr. Sauugl Euot has been elected Superintend' 

Public Schools. He ia a cousin of Pres. Eliot of Harvar 
was once President of Trinity College at Hartford. Mi 
expires with this month. 

Alston EtLis, Superintendent of the Public Sch( 

Ohio, delivered in Oxford an address on "Educatii 
which he claimed that the American system is superioi 
system of France or the compulsory system of Prussia. 

Pres. Noah Portbb is opposed to co-education bei 

14 and 16. Between these ages he thinks buys and girls 
in the same class-room [at the same time ?], meet in the 
nor encounter one another in the same passages of a la 
building. 

The Hon. J. D. Philbrick retires from the Superi 

Boston Public Schools, to which he was first elected in 
brick is now nearly sixty years of age. His educatio 
honor to the country. The immediate cause of his tailu; 
was the influence of officials who disagreed with Mr. Ph 
to the proper relations aud duties of the Superintendei 

AijBbht T. Blkdsok died of paralysis at Atexandrif 

He graduated at West Point in 1830; served as Lieut, o: 
tjll August 31, 1332; was instructor in mathematics and I 
College in 1633-4 ; professor of mathematics in Miami Uni 
practiced law in Springfield, III., from 1640 to 1846 ; was ; 
ematicB in the University of Mississippi from 184S to ] 
mathematics in the University of Viipnia from 1853 to 
in the Confederate Army in the late war, was author of 
works and also of a work on the philosophy of Mathemi 



INSTITUTE. 

Jackson. County.— Place, Jackson; time of beginnini 

1877; duration, one week; enrolment, . It is hard f 

the proceedings of this institute in our usual way, they l 
laneous in character, consisting of competitive exercises, 
addresses, and criticisms. There seemed to be no regulnT 
of the peculiar features of the Institute was its vote again 
intendency. We think that is just what Jackson Count; 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Thibd Report of the Board op Tbusteeb of Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, 1870-77. Washington City, 1877. Pages 324. 

This neat volume contains the report of the Board of Trustees and the 

Eeports of the two Superintendents, J. Ormond Wilson, and Geo. F. T. 

Cook, with elaborate statistical tables. Mr. Wilson has charge (salary 

$3000) of the white schools of Washington and Georgetown and both 

classes of schools in the county outside of these cities, and Mr. Cook has 

charge (salary $2500) of the colored schools of the two cities. The report 

taken all in all is one of the most interesting we have seen. 

Final Report op the Ohio IState Board op Centennial Managers to the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio. Columbus: 1877. 

We have been disappointed in this book, both as to size and execution. 

A special allowance was made so that it might be printed on good paper 

and in good style. But alas public jobs are generally poorly done. The 

first part, 78 pages has no name; the second part, 73 pages is entitled the 

Antiquities of Ohio; and the third part, 23 pages, Education. The 

educational part contains a report of John Hancock, of Andrew J. Rickoff, 

and T. C. Mendenhall. These reports are very brief and had no doubt 

to be written in a hurry and without compensation. These three men, if 

time had been allowed to them and other duties had not been more 

pressing, could have made an educational report ten times as valuable as 

the meagre reports they have been compelled under the circumstances to 

furnish. Several thousand dollars should have been appropriated to the 

^ncational part alone, thus enabling fac-similes of the pupils' work to have 

1been given. The Antiquities are to some extent illustrated by engravings. 

The binding of the book is no credit to the State. 

Language Primer : Beginners' Lessons on Speaking and Writing English, 
New York : 1877. Pages vi., 102. 

New Language Lessons: An Elementary Grammar and Composition. 
New York: 1878. Pages vii., 192. 

A Grammar containing the Etymology and Syntax of the English 
Language. For Advanced Grammar Grades, and for High Schools, 
Academies, etc. New York : 1877. Pages v., 256. 

A School Manual op English Composition. For Advanced Grammar 
Grades, and for High Schools, Academies, etc. New York : 1878. Pages 
v., 113. 

All these works are published by Harper and Brothers, and constitute 

Harper's Language Series. All of the works except the first are new 

editions, the preface of the second is dated December, 1877, and the last 

two, September, 1877. The preface of the first is dated August, 1874. The 

Composition has been thoroughly revised and a chapter on Prosody and 

Versification added. The Grammar has been prepared to supersede the 

Progressive English Grammar formerly published, being now especially 

adapted to fill its proper place in the series. The author recommends 

that in each week there should be three lessons in the Grammar and two 

in the Composition. The Language Lessons have been newly modelled 

and rewritten to make it more suitable for the series. The former editions 

of these works attracted great attention, and these new editions will 

SQggest a re-examination of their claims. 
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The Lbcturim read before the Anmrican Institute of Instruction, at 

mouth, N. H., July 11, 1S76, with the Journal of ProceedingB. 

liefaed by order of the Board of Directors. Boston, Mass. : Amei 

Institute of Inatructiou. 1876. Pages 101. Price $1.00. 

The American Institute of Instruction is the oldest Associati( 

Educators in the United States, having been organized in 1831. I 

issued a volume of proceedingB nearly every year since its organiza 

We have thirty-two of these volumes, and prize them highly. Ther 

seven lectures in this volume, namely, " Recitation," by Hiram Op 

"Geography in our Common Schools," by J. Milton Hall: "Elemen 

Natural Science in Public Schools," by Prof. Horatio O. T^d ; " li 

Instruction and Discipline in the Study of the Classic Languages, 

Prest. M. H. Bucliham 1 "The Moral Element in Education," by . 

Smith, D. D. ; " The Place of the Polytechnic School in American E( 

tion," by Prof. C. O. Thompson ; and "English Literature in the I 

mon School," by J. C. Greenough, A. M. 

Sdnshine; op Song. A Collection of New 8onga, Ballnds. and Sonfcs 
Chorus, with an accompaniment for the Piano-Forte or Reed Oj 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. P^es 300, quarto size. 
This neat book is the last issue of Oliver Ditson & Co.'s " Home 1 
cal Library" series. Our many readers who are lovers of singing 
doubtleas be anxious to secure it for its sparkling new-songs and 
stirring music. The whole number of songS is sixty-eight. We di 
know the price. Those desiring information can address the pnblii 
or C. II. Ditson & Co., New York, Lyon and Healy, Chicago, Dobn 
and Newhall, Cincinnati, or J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia. 
Habpbr's iNTBODUcroRY Gboobaphv, ALSO Harpkk's ScHooi-GBaaEi 
with Maps and Illustrations, prepared expressly for the worb 
Eminent American Artists. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Pages 112 and 126. 

One of the most difficult things for an author to do is to prepa 
accurate geography. Indeed the thing has not yet been accompli 
Great advances, however, have been made in recent works, the Is 
which are the works named above. They arc finely illustrated and 
pared with evident care. The School Geogrupliy before us in additi 
the 126 pages, has separate maps and descriptive text for the ? 
Central States, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 1 
works show cleaily what great advances have been made in the 
graphy of geographies compareil with Olncy's or other sitnilar old w 
In selecting a text-book teachers should not fail to compare these 1 
with the other recent geographies. 

The Primary Normal Speuj:b; or First Lessons in the Art of Wr 

Words. Designed to teach spelling by an improved method. By 

Beecher, New York: Clark & Maynard, Publishers. 1878. Pages I 

Mr. Beecher has contributed some articles to this journal, and 1 

some of our readers will anticipate some of the peculiarities of this 1 

One of his axioms is "He spells beat who spelts best the words 

used." Full notes give directions as to the use of the book. Three- 

of the book is in script, and about fifty iltuatrations add to the attm 

ness of its appearance. We call especial attention to the thoughts 

sented by the author in the preface. 
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Eclectic School Blanks. The Scholar's Record by L. A. Knight. Van 

Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cincinnati and New York. 

This is an 18mo booklet containing'lO pages, for the school months in 
whidi the pupil can record his monthly standing in studies, deportment, 
attendance, tardiness, and class rank. On the 13th page is a diagram for 
drawing a graphic grade line of averages from September to June inclu- 
mve. The last page contains the calendars for 1877 and 1878. 

Butler's LrrER^RY Selections, designed for School-Room and Family 
Circle. For use in Public and Private Schools, on the Platform, at the 
Teacher's Desk, and by tlie Family Fireside. Ekiited by J. P. McCaskey. 
"Old Times— Old Books— Old Friends." Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & 
Co. No. 1, pp. 180 ; No. 2, pp. 192 ; No. 3, pp. 192. 

This series of three books is called the "Ten-Times-Ten Series" because 
^h book contains 100 selections. In these 300 selections teachers will 
find not only the time-honored selections so popular in the school-room 
but also many excellent new ones. The books are neatly bound cloth 
with embossed sides. No. 1 in maroon. No. 2 in crimson and No. 3 in green. 

New Practical Algebra, adapted to the Improved Methods of Instruc- 
tion in Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By James B. Thompson, 
LL. D., author of a series of Mathematics. New York : Clark & May- 
nard. Publishers, 5 Barclay Street, 1878. Pages 312. Introduction price, 
83 cents, exchange price 62 cents. Copies for examination with a view 
to introduction, 62 cents. For these prices the books will be delivered 
in any part of the United States. 

This is a very neatly printed book. It contains more than the average 
First Lessons in Algebra, and less than the average Higher Algebras. 
One of the peculiarities of the work is a chapter on " Mathematical Induc- 
tion, and Business Forms," another the placing of the answers at the back 
of the book, and another the placing of questions at the foot of nearly 
every page. 

Monroe's Primary Reading Charts. Philadelphia : Cowperthwait & 
Co. Francis S. Belden, No. 25, Washington St., Chicago, Agent. Price 
per set, $7.50. 

These charts are printed on both sides of twenty-five sheets, 25 by 30 
inches, of manilla parchment paper, securely fastened to a black- walnut 
moulding. They are beautifully printed and finely illustrated. At the 
bottom of each chart are "Hints to Teachers." They are desired to be 
accompanied by Monroe's Chart Primer, which is a reproduction of the 
charts, omitting the hints at the bottoms of the ch^ts, with some addi- 
tional reading matter. These charts contain some features that we have 
not seen in other charts. Mr. Monroe was formerly teacher of reading 
and elocution in the Boston Public Schools. He is now connected with 
the school;^ of Oratory in Boston University. 

0» thb Study of Words: Lectures addressed (originally) to the Pupils 
at the Diocesan Training-School, Winchester, by Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. From the last revised English 
Edition. With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for Illustra- 
tion and Questions for Examination. By Thomas D. Supine, Head* 
Master of St. Augustine's College, Benicia, California. New York: 
W. J. Widdleton, Publisher, 1878. Pages 395. Price $1.50, in cloth. A 
copy will be sent with a view to introduction for $1.00. 

Probably no work has contributed so much to arouse a popular desire 
for the study of English words as Trench's work published first a little 
more than a quarter of a century ago. Mr. Supine's analyses, addition<d 
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irords for illustration, and qaestionB, fill 85 pages of the v 

admirabi}' (or school-room use. Trench's etymologies m 

scanned and the false ones corrected by an examination of 

tative philologists. We advise all teachers who use the w 

fnl to point out the flimsy character of Trench's objectioi 

epelling. Mr. Widdleton continues the publication oE the 

Supine's additions. Price ¥1.25 in cloth. 

The DicTioNABY Appendix and ORrKOGKAPHBE, containii 

seven thousand words not found in the Dictionary ; comp 

ticiples of verbs, which often prove perplexing even to ti 

The words are not only spelled, but a reason is given fi 

why it is spelled ; the rules being so plain that a novice 

days, become perfected in the art. By C. Vines, Orthogn 

sor. Seventh Edition. London: 1856. Price four shilli 

We will send this little work of 109 pt^es, by mail postai 

ceipt of 75 cents. 

Lancaster School Mottoes. J. A. Bntler & Co., Phiiadelp 
by mail postage prepaid for Jl.lO. 

These mottoes, thirty in number including the I<ord's Pray 
on fitteen cards, 355 by ISO millimeUes in size. The cardbc 
6-ply, colors, saimon and green. Teachers could hardly spe 
profitably for their schools than to send for a set. It is i 
youth should early learn those statements of important prii 
that are so briefly expressed that they cannot well be forgo 
Nature and Cdltube. By Harvey Rice. Boston: Lee & ! 
lisliers. New York: Lee, Shepard,& Dillingham. 1H75. 
The contents of this book are presented under the head 
and her IjCssonB," "Woman and her Sphere," "Education a 
"America and her Future," "Life and its Aspirations," and ' 
ument and its Dedication." The author the Hon. Harvey 
land, in whose name the book is copyrighted, is now enjoj 
cum digniiaie in hia declining years. He will be recognized 
the champion of the Ohio School Law of 1S53. We gave a bri( 
life in the Centennial volume entitled Education in Ohio. 
yet had time to read Mr. Kice's book, which by the way W8 
notice but as a token of friendship, but we expect yet to en, 
ure of its perusal. We give the notice now because man 
Ohio who know Mr. Bice are probably not aware that sue 
ever been published. 

An Ahehican Girl, and her Four Years in a Boys' OoUt 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1878. Pages, 269. 
This is a very readable book. The Boys' College is repre 
University of Ortonville but a writer in the Chronicle pub 
Arbor recognizes in MisB Wilhelmina Elliott's letter to tl: 
giving a description of the Ortonville professors an accurate 
the professors in Michigan University, Many of the poii 
are doubtless true to the life and the racy style of the wri 
reader interested. The work would not have been marred 
sion of the drowning and lightning and surgical incidents wl 
dently lugged informere effect. SuchthiDgsarepopularwit 
novel readers but they fail to attract those who see througl 
The book will however be greatly relished by the maas of n 
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V THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

[The following address was delivered in Ottawa, Ohio, December 27, 
1877, before the Northwestern Ohio Teachers' Association, by C. W. Ben- 
nett, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Piqua, Ohio.] 

Of all occupations, there is none more exalted or responsible 
than the profession of teacher. Other professions may have 
more attractions, in some sense, and may be more remunerative; 
they may be inviting because exposed less to public criticism 
and public censure; but what subserves the interest of church 
and State more efficiently than teaching? What elevates the 
mind or dignifies the man in a higher degree than the profess- 
ion which we represent? The agriculturalist, the mechanic, 
the tradesman, have stations alike honorable and useful. But 
their work is ended when the workmen retire. 

The teacher's work of whatever quality is imperishable, and 
the fruits of it are garnered and appropriated afar down the 
dim vista of coming years. Long after he is called from labor 
to reward, succeeding generations will rise up to bless the 
labors of the faithful teacher. His memory, not his body, shall 
be embalmed, and his life shall be incorporated in the coming 
man and the coming woman. Humble and unappreciated 
now, unthanked, poorly paid, neglected possibly, his work is 
sot consummated nor his existence finished. Years hence 
8 
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when the results of hJs unflagging zeal and patient cu 
crop out from the successful business man, or the prai 
and refined tenant of the household, memory will rouse a 
gratitude to pay its tribute long deserved to true meril 
hard work. 

When we review our past histories, it seems but yesti 
since we were children in the school-room. As we gaze 
the path up which we have journeyed, it seems but i 
months since boundingly and happily we set out upon it. 
can recount with pleasant recollections the innocent spo 
childhood, and the numerous merry voices with which we 
mingled. Aside from the sacred memories of home ar 
successful impressions, not the failures of our early s 
days. Next to our parents and home associations, we ht 
grateful' rememljrance the energies of an honest and de 
teacher. With memories no less tenacious we recall th< 
time and blunders of the inefficient schoolmaster, whose 
visible motive manifested in bis work was the wagi 
received. His heart was not in it, his tastes were foreign 
his mind was most intent upon another object, to secure v 
he was making the profession of teaching a secondary cc 
eration. In the near future, if our General Assemblies d 
provide a law to correct this evil, the hearty public senti 
of the people which is often vastly more influential than 
will come to the relief of an outraged profession. 

We were young when we attended this school. We hai 
attained the discriminating power to detect counterfeit! 
frauds. No matter. If we could not then fully appreciat 
advantages of good teaching nor depreciate the faults 
blunders of this nondescript, we do know that some hi 
other the influence of that school, the power of that teai 
life, has had much to do in moulding our lives, fashionin 
habits of study and of thought, and perhaps in ehapini 
destinies. 

Is this the experience of one mind, and an exception t 
rule? or is it the language of many men and women 
struggling in the whirl of this progressive age, who rev 
their earliest days of training, only to wander amid ru 
blighted hopes and lost opportunities? In some degree, f« 
teachers, this is universal experience. 

And no one of tender sensibilities, we think, can unde 
the responsibility and management of the most inferior di 
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schoal, without feeling great concern and perhaps trepidation. 
This is no ordinary business. It is indeed wonderful to teach. 
The teacher paints for eternity. He lives in the minds of his 
pupils. And as the written volume, whose author has long 
since passed off the stage of action, moves with almost incom- 
mensurable magnetic force the minds of all who read it, so the 
teacher lives in many hearts, and sends out an irresistible 
influence, pulsing its forces through the ages even down to 
latest time. How truthfully it is said — ** A chord struck in the 
tender mind mil vibrate at the Throne of God^ 

With what intense anxiety, heart-felt candor, and genuine 
integrity, together with the best possible preparation, should 
one undertake this important class of labor! How dare any 
©ne venture with ignorant and blundering imposition to work 
^pon the human mind, the highest object of God's handiwork? 

Let us consider some of the important requisitions which 
serve to make up the practical teacher. Every teacher has 
the following questions to answer in the outset: What is 
teaching? And, why am I a teacher? We ought to understand 
our personal relations to each of these questions. The teacher 
should not rest satisfied without a clear understanding of the 
culture and skill demanded in his work, and should possess 
some definite idea of what constitutes an education. "The 
limner must have some clear conception of beauty before he 
can paint an attractive picture. The block of marble, rude 
and unsightly to other men, to the sculptor must contain the 
life-like form of the finished statue, before he applies a tool. To 
do his work successfully his mental vision must contain as true 
an object beforehand as the bodily eye does after the work is 
finished. With this conception of the ideal before him, every 
stroke of the chisel has its object, every score in the marble 
fece has its meaning. Let the work be attempted without the 
ideal and the painter daubs and smears but produces no 
picture; the sculptor toils and toils again without success. 

Now the difference between these two classes of workmen is 
chiefly this: The one knows beforehand what he means to do; 
the other works without a definite plan. The one has studied 
heauty and symmetry until he can see it in the vacant canvas, 
or in the unshapen rock, and is able to produce his ideal; the 
other with no distinct conception to guide him brings out only 
deformity." 
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The Practiced Teacher^ 



These differences apply very forcibly to teaching. Thej 
point out plainly the causes for the great difference in results 
among teachers. Now it is conceded by every one, that the 
better a mechanic has his trade the better he serves his^ 
employers. And the more he improves upon his practice, the 
greater the demand for him. 

The practical teacher has a pattern at hand. He works to 
accomplish the best results by the use of a definite model. He 
understands school work to mean the greatest good to the 
greatest number. He adapts himself to the personal wants of 
the individual pupil. Comparing the brilliant boy with his 
model he discovers the need often of prompt wholesome 
restraint and a ready precaution on his part, to make an average 
man of him. Testing the dull boy by the same ideal he 
discovers in his slow plodding, if it is not too slow, the average 
scholar, the true citizen, and he hastens to adapt himself 
intelligently to the wants of both. 

The practical teacher studies, all the while, to know what 
the word education means, and how he is professionally con- 
nected with it. Teachers not unfrequently make the mistake 
of supposing that education consists only in filling the child's 
mind with. facts; teaching it to spell all the words in the 
spelling-book regardless of their meaning, taking it through 
and through its geography, and through and through its arith- 
metic. We are very apt to confine our work to what is com: j 
monly known as schooling children. Indeed many of the 
wisest school men are seeking to develop the intellectual 
powers, to the neglect of the physical and moral agencies. 

Whatever education may mean in the abstract, it must ! 
combine the physical, mental, and moral growth of the pupil. 
It is brought about mainly by giving out and receiving. The ; 
work of the teacher is to give out, but not to stuff. Teaching 
is assisting one to know for himself. Pupils can only know 
things by the act of their own powers. To lead out and to 
exercise properly the faculties of the mind is the work of the 
teacher. The means for accomplishing these results must of 
necessity be infinite in variety. And the teacher should vary 
them according to the wants, disposition, and character of the 
pupils. It is said: "One wants to be told a thing; he learns 
best by the ear ; another wants to see it; he learns most by the 
eye." Perhaps a third, having a natural desire for investiga- 
tion, wants to think and form his own conclusions. 
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is after all is the chief end to be secured in ei 

hia is practical teaching. Train your pupil. 
10 apt to ask ourselves how much do my puj 
f how much do they think? No teacher ci 
ire the uniform attention of his classes, w 
lem to investigate, to analyze, to construd 
oning, to tear away the scaffolding of hyp 
learly the naked troth, and to form for t 
ational conclusions upon all subjects, 
cannot recite well who do not think well. 
it by the old rote method they may make 
rough parrot-like rehearsals from memory 
to deceive ourselves by this apparent prog 
lition of memory does not necessarily irnpl 
municate thought intelligently there must 1 
nicate, and it moat be handled and pack 

Thought inspires conciseness and cli 
a. A clear tongoe certainly bangs in 
i to a clear brain. And the practical teache 
^ unlimited importance, not only to encoi 
thinking, hut to train his pupils to exj 
in plain, unadulterated language. 
)een said, and I judge it needs hut little t 
pil has learned from us only what he has 
again. And we can never be reminded too 
lo real teaching without reproduction. T 
co-operation on the part of the learner, 
should be required to recite without man 
is. 

it teachers are seldom great talkers, 
re full of the subject to be taught. They 
illy explain dillicutt points, or supplement 
8 necessary to add to its interest, and to 
i is a judicious rendering of information j 
e and in the right quantity, and the clas 
gned it. It is easy for teachers to acquire 
g away the time aimlessly. And pupils w 
lessons encourage this kind of procedure. 

No good results can grow out of it; 1: 
it engenders extreme carelessness on the p. 
.d teacher. It is the husiness of the teacht 
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the main line, and to require classei! to recite all the po: 
the lesson, with but little skirmishing from this line. 

Thoroughness is an important qualification of the pr 
teacher. Genuine scholarship lies at the foundation 
right instruction. Without it very inefficient work i. 
failure will follow your best efforts. I would not arbi 
say that the complete knowledge of an entire collegiate 
must be obtained before one can teach a common sch 
could not condemn a teacher who having other good qu 
and a complete mastery of the branches required in ct 
schools, because he could not read fluently the abstruse 
tragedy, or decipher the impractical puzzles of calculus 
he should know most thoroughly the subjects he prof< 
teach. 

First, he should possess a complete knowledge of wh) 
the text-hook, and make special preparation upon every 
to be capable of hearing it recited; and, second, he 
know more than is found there, in order to clear away 
and to add fresh knowledge to every subject. No one cai 
successfully without this. Text-books are only inten 
outlines, subjects contained in them are to be freq 
supplemented by the teacher. The advantages of th 
Bcholarship are numerous, among which are most proi 
the ability to impart well, and to inspire confidence in 
It is likewise of great value in the economy of time 
the almost inconceivable strength it adds to school gover 

Next to a well-established basis of scholarship, is ths 
good methods. The practical teacher will study m 
Aptness to teach is not a native endowment, but like i 
to do anything is an acquired power, based upon the 
knowledge of what is to be done, and of the fitness 
means to the end. We should study right methods, a 
appliances of right methods. 

"Practice alone will not make any one a better teach 
we start upon the wrong road, the further we travel, th 
we go astray. The teacher who has been in the wroi 
for twenty years, is by all odds a far worse teacher thai 
he began. Errors which were at first doubtful propos 
become to him self-evident truths." 

Many teachers pride themselves upon their twenty or 
years of practice. 
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Time is by no means a safe recommendation. "Practice, by 
itself, only enables us to do easily what we do often, but not 
necessarily to do it better.'' Practice does not correct errors in 
the profession. Neither do I believe that scholarship alone 
can do it. We must learn how to select such methods as are 
suited to our schools, then seek to apply them judiciously. 

Again, a teacher should experiment often, but not too often, 
and certainly never to the expenditure of his, or his pupil's 
time, unless some good results are to grow out of it. 

No teacher has the right to experiment upon a new theory 
or method for the sake of experiment only. The gratification 
of an individual desire upon a given subject is not a sufficient' 
guarantee for the sacrifice made. 

As well might the physician amputate a sound limb to trace 
an artery. 

True we must make some tests. We cannot alwavs foresee 
the result of a method without trying it. It may be worth 
the experiment. But the prudent teacher can generally 
determine what will be the result before he takes the risk. 
Many a teacher can trace his failure back to restlessness and 
irritability brought about by his having too frequently changed 
his plans. 

Now I must not be misunderstood in any wise to assume 
that a wrong method shT5uld not be exchanged for a right one, 
but I do mean to say that the new rule, however feasible it 
may seem, should be carefully scrutinized and examined before 
rejecting the old. 

[Concluded next month.'] 



"* THE VENTILATION AND HEATING OF 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

[Concluded from last month,] 

If there are water closets about the building, they should 
receive particular attention. The soil pipe should be carried 
out above the roof. The main sewer should be trapped outside 
the building, and each water closet should be ventilated from 
beneath the seat so that the air will flow downward through 
the seat at all times taking with it, not only all gases that may 
find their way through the soil pipe, but also the odor arising 
from the use of the closet. The seat should be lifted a little 
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above the bowl to allow the passage of air over the edge of the 
bowl to the duct beneath the seat. A current in this direction 
may be established by connecting the duct with the ventilating 
shaft. Any other fixtures, wash stands, sinks, or urinals about 
the building should be ventilated or trapped with a gas proof 
trap. 

It is essential to the health and comfort of the occupants of 
a room during the colder months, that heat be applied in two 
ways. First, — the air should be slightly warmed before it 
reaches the lungs. And second, — the building, that is the 
walls, ceilings, furniture, etc., should be heated to a degree 
higher than that of the air. Air receives its heat by contact 
alone, the radiated heat from any source passing through it 
without materially increasing its temperature, and it is prac- 
ticable to warm the walls of a building from the inside without 
heating the air to the same extent. 

Any apparatus for furnishing heat that does not provide for 
a plentiful admission of fresh warmed air, or that is not used 
in conjunction with some arrangement for that purpose is 
incomplete and unhealthful. 

And again, any apparatus that furnishes heated air alone 
and does not provide for the direct radiation of heat to the 
building is also unhealthful, unless peculiarly and carefully 
managed. The reason for this lies in' the fact, that in order to 
furnish all the warmth required in an apartment by supplying 
heated air, it must be heated to a degree too hot to be breathed 
with comfort. Under these conditions (the walls receiving 
their heat from the air and consequently always remaining 
the cooler) the occupants give off too much heat by radiation 
from the surface of their bodies to the walls, and too little by 
means of exhalations from their lungs. 

The use of an ordinary air-tight stove is one example of the 
improper method of warming without ventilation and that 
where steam radiators are placed about a room without connec- 
tion with an air passage is another. The ordinary hot-air 
furnace is an apparatus that furnishes air warmed to too high 
a degree. 

The watery vapor of the atmosphere is conducive to comfort 
when the air contains from 50 to 75 per cent of that amount 
necessary to its complete saturation. 

The capacity of air to contain moisture increases very rapidly 
with its rise in temperature. JSo if we are to breathe very hot 
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^h it should be moistened, but in a properly-warmed apart- 
ment where the air is kept comparatively cool, the addition of 
moisture is seldom needed. 

Stoves are a very economical kind of apparatus for heating 
small school buildings; and if properly constructed and 
managed will warm the incoming air to a healthful degree. A 
ventilating stove consists of the necessar}' parts of an ordinary 
stove, and in addition a metallic casing enclosing a space 
.around the ordinary outer parts. This space, which is open at 
the top, is connected with the outer air by means of a duct 
entering it near the bottom. If practicable the casing is 
■arranged so as to enclose the entire stove except those doors 
and dampers by means of which the fire is fed and managed. 
Stoves of this description are manufactured in some parts of 
this CQuntry; and many stoves of ordinary patterns may be 
made into ventilating stoves by the addition of the metallic 
•casing. If necessary this casing may be made to enclose the 
whole stove and a large door be provided through which the 
fire can be reached. 

A valve should be provided in the fresh-air duct by means of 
which some of the supply from the outer atmosphere can be 
•cut off and a part of the air be taken directly from the room. 
This will check the exit of the air through the foul-air flues 
and that in the roc^m may be warmed to a higher degree. This 
-arrangement can be used with advantage to heat the walls of 
the room before it is occupied, the cooler air being turned on 
-after the session begins. 

The warm-air furnace is like a large ventilating stove set in 
the basement; the outer casing being of metal or brick. Their 
•action is somewhat similar but the direct radiant heat from 
the apparatus is lost to the apartments above. The greatest 
objections to them lie in this fact, and, that with the usual 
management, the air is admitted at too high a temperature 
•during the sessions of the school. 

If a furnace is properly constructed and managed a current 
of hot air might be introduced before the sessions began, and a 
current of cooler air while the room was occupied. By this 
method, or if used in connection with stoves situated in the 
•apartment to furnish radiant heat, the use of the furnace may 
be healthful. To enable the furnace to supply hot air before 
the room is occupied, a connection could be made from the 
•school-room to the fresh-air duct so that a current would be 
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established similar to that spoken of in connection wit! 
ventilating stove. 

Tlie furnace is valuable for the heat it furnishes to the I 
floor. The objections offered to it on account of gases conv 
to the air through the red-hot iron, or what would be i 
probable through the joints of the heating surface, are > 
away with in the properly -co as true ted furnace and where t 
is an abundance of draft. 

With ventilating stoves, furnaces, or any apparatus to w 
air is conveyed by means of ducts, the greatest annoy 
comes from dust collected therein, which being burne 
heated by the furnace gives off offensive gases. The char 
for fresh air should be made so as to receive no part of 1 
supply from the basement but from the source where its pi 
can best be secured. They should be so constructed that 
can be easily opened and thoroughly cleaned out. 

The necessary sizes for fresb-air ducts can be estimated 
process similar to that described for the foul-air ducts, ta 
the velocity as found by experience. They are usuallj 
small. The passage of warmed air to the rooms thn 
upright ducts and passages forms a means of propulsion w 
assists the drafts in the foul-air ducts. 

For heating large buildings there is no apparatus so com] 
as a system of steam pipes and radiators. If properly arra 
they will furnish radiant beat to the walls and will warn 
air to any degree desired. 

The best way of using steam apparatus in school build 
is to place radiators in different parts of each room and pro 
openings back of them from the outer air. By this plav 
incoming air is warmed by flowing around the pipes oi 
radiators, and the walls are warmed by radiated heat. To r 
this plan complete there should be screens in front of 
radiators to protect the pupils from the direct radiant heat 
from the currents of incoming air. The openings to the t 
air, which are best placed directly beneath the windows, sh 
be provided with dampers by which they can be shut v 
desired. 

As mentioned before the use of steam radiators wit 
provisions for the admission of fresh air is not healthful, 
warming buildings by indirect radiation, that is by pla 
radiators in a fresh-air chamber in the basement with d 
to the same from the outer air and from there to the re 
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above is open to the objection made to the hot-air furndee and' 
is not complete without the addition of radiators in the rooms 
above. 

A hot-wat^er apparatus may be used in a manner similar to- 
that for steam. It is better suited to the warmer parts of our 
country where there is little danger from extreme cold. As 
the radiators can not be heated to so high a temperature as 
those for steam, more radiating surface is required to give the 
same amount of heat. Steam circulates more freely than hot 
water, but apparatus for the use of the latter are said to be- 
more easily managed. Both are now perfected so as to work 
automatically and very finely. 

It has not been attempted in this article to give the details 
of the construction of apparatus for either ventilation or 
heating, but to show what is primarily essential in all and^ 
for the want of which nothing else will atone. 

In the construction of school buildings there is nothing for 
which money can be expended to a greater advantage than in 
providing for the purity of their atmosphere. Let us have less 
of show and more of sanitary appliances. There is no true art 
in providing a decorated exterior to cover an incomplete, 
unwholesome interior. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Fd)ruary 13, 1878. F. A. Coburn. 
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THOUGHTS ON READING. 

If the importance of any branch of education may be- 
determined by the subsequent use to be made of it, that of 
vocal culture and expression would occupy no inferior position, 
in the course of study in our common schools, and the curricu- 
lum of our institutions for higher education. 

By the use of the printing-press it may be possible to reachi 
a greater number of individuals, but we need not go beyond 
our own personal experience to show that the greatest individ- 
ual effects are produced by spoken words. The suitor for 
whatever personal favor, knows well the superior advantages 
of a personal interview — face to face and by the living voice — 
to an interview by letter, even though he might exclaim witk 

Othello : 

" Rude am I in speech 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace ; " 

no matter though he might 

" A round unvarnished tale deliver," 
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it the living words will be more eflective than a faultl 
otion coming through the colder medium of the written wo 
Who dare say it waa not 

"The wit, the words, the worth. 
Action and utterance, and the XK>wer of speech 
To stir men's blood;" 
Mark Antony, , 

" That should move 

The etJines of Rome to rise and mutiny." 
We would not be understood as arguing that inanner shoi 
t made superior to 'mailer ; but at the same time we fail to 
le wisdom in subordinating either to the other. Let them 
^ordinate and inseparable; they are rightly joined togeth 
t them not^be put asunder. 

Since the use of the voice enters so largely into alt 1 
>cations of life, no class may properly claim exemption fr 
;tention to its cultivation. The physician in the practice 
is profession, is as frequently called upon 

" To minister to a mind diseased ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffd bosom of that perilous stuff. 

Which weighs upon the heart;" 
8 to minister to a diseased body ; so the disciples of Esculap 
lould not wholly neglect the cultivation of voice — of thosi 

" Looks and words that into every wound drop healing." 
While the minister of the Gospel whose ministrations i 
' the Word and, chiefly, through the medium of words, cam 
ford to attend to the matter of his discourse to the neglecl 
le inanner if he would always speak to edification. 
With what additional fervor can the devout worship] 
scompany the leader to the Throne of Grace whose tones ; 
lose of earnest, humble supplication instead of imperat 
immand. For those who have a just appreciation of se' 
id sentiment, and a discriminating utterance, the d( 
iimility of Job, the profound and exalted thanksgiving 
loses and the children of Israel for their wonderful deliverac 
le plaintive wailings of the prophets over the obliquitj 
le chosen people of God, together with their thunder: 
enunciations against their sins, the touching melody of 
veet singer of Israel, the tender pathos of the Savior, as 
same for and weeps over Jerusalem, or dismisses the err 
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woman with the injunction "go and sin no more," the earnest 
argumentation of Paul as he "would not only almost but 
altogether" persuade Agrippa to be a Christian — all these in 
turn, each in its proper time, place, and manner, are made ta 
contribute to the edification of the hearers. 

Should the advocate couple with great legal knowledge the 
amenities of speech, his clients might oftener have occasion 
for rejoicing, and he less occasion for resorting 

" To ways that are dark, and tricks that are vain.". 

And teachers — what shall I say of them ? — Surely if " The- 
blind lead the blind, shall they not both fall into the ditch?" 

Already the signs of the times portend the dawning of a. 
brighter day. In nearly all of our institutions for higher 
education we now have a chair of English Literature, and in 
many of them an additional one of Elocution and Oratory, for 
the purpose of giving continued systematic and exact instruc- 
tion and drill in expression. 

We are glad to note that in Boston, that great metropolis of 
American learning, the Boston University has established a. 
college of Oratory, endowed with ample resources, and provided 
with a faculty of twelve instructors, the object of which is — 
"To furnish e*ery possible facility for training in reading and 
speaking, and especially for qualifying students to become- 
professors of Elocution and Oratory in colleges, and superin- 
tendents of this department in our public schools." 

In this line of educational policy as in many others in the- 
past, Boston has been quick to discern the signs of the times- 
and to become the pioneer, setting an example which other 
institutions of similar character will not be slow in following. 
And what does all this indicate? Evidently that the coming- 
man and woman will read and speak better. 

In view of these movements what shall we do? Quietly 
fold our arms in fancied security of a traditional pronunciation^ 

" With lifeless drawl, insipid and serene " ? 
Shall we not rather do what lies in our power to correct the- 
errors of the past, and bring the pupils now being educated in 
our schools, to a higher standard of reading and speaking? 

May the time speedily come when the importance of a correct 
pronunciation and natural and impressive reading and speak- 
ing shall be acknowledged, and be considered, as it once was, a. 
necessary part of an education. 

MarysvUky Ohio. W. H. Cole. 
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DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. , 

As individual educators, we probably have the rig! 
mount some "hobby" and ride it to death, if we wish . 
do, provided we do not affect others with our notions. 

No doubt the grand achievements in science and art, « 
never have been accomplished, nor would so many wond 
discoveries have been made, had not individual thinkers S' 
upon a single idea, and put a life-time of lubor and tho 
upon it; but, in these days, men get an idea into their 1 
that a thing is good, and, straightway, they move Heaver 
earth (no hyperbole (?) ) to make every body else belie 
the J' do. 

The Art, called Industrial Drawing, is attracting a | 
amount of attention just now. It certainly deserves 
notice. The exhibitions of the Columbus and Hamilton scl 
which were so well displayed af Put-in-Bay, reflected 
credit on the instructors of those schools. It was ent 
proper that so able it paper on the subject was read before 
body of teachers. The arguments presented, proved that 
art should be taught in our schools, but did not prove th 
should be taught to the detriment of more important stt 
There is a school in this State, where writing is tjught but 
a week, and drawing every day; where the Board of Educ; 
employs an artist to teach the teachers how to give instru 
in drawing. Now why don't that Board of Education 
Prof. Mendenhall to go to that place twice a week, and ii; 
those teachers how to impart a knowledge of the Metric Sys 
It would be more reasonable, for in the years to come 
children will have to make use of this system every day 
Columbus a little girl was suspended simply because her f; 
refused to buy the necessary Drawing-Book. 

Men are paid good salaries to teach this one subject ii 
schools, which any ordinary teacher can teach with a 
practice, without extra instruction. 

I asked one of these special teachers, a few months ago, 
there were so many hundreds of dollars, and so much pre 
time consumed by this one study. He replied that "if a pi 
who had studied drawing should ev«r want to dig a dilc 
would have no difficulty in getting it /straight," and this 
illustration offered as an argument, was borrowed. How 
granting this, how many of the boys and girls are going t 
ditches? 
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Then they tell us, that if the children are taught drawing 
in our schools, a useful employment will open up to them, they 
mn paint cups and saucers'; true, but how do we know the "china 
craze" is going to last? If it does not, perhaps people will 
use cups and saucers without paint; then if that is an argu- 
ment, striping wagon wheels is a lucrative employment, and 
they could do that. Why not teach them to set type or make 
buckles? The fact is all of these children are not going to 
stripe wagon wheels, nor paint cups and saucers, but everyone 
of them will be expected to read, and write, and spell, and how 
few of them can do these well ? 

It seems proper to devote a few minutes each day, and a few 
dollars each year, to the work, but our children are too much 
crowded now. 

There are Grammar Schools in this State, in which pupils 
averaging thirteen years, have ten studies. When we remem- 
ber how large a per cent of the youth of our towns and cities, 
never go farther than the Grammar School, but go from there 
out into the world to work, think, act, and form motors in our 
great commonwealth, it is well for us to give careful study to 
these questions. Shall drawing drive out reading ? how are 
pupils to gain intelligence upon any subject if they can't read? 
Dare any one say "do less in Mathematics?" Can we push 
aside penmanship for the work? Surely we can ill afford to 
fall back to the crude though poetical ways of Hiawatha and 
communicate our thoughts and hand down our history, by 
means of pictures. 

"What shall we teach" is becoming more and more a topic 
for careful investigation, and those who have the power of 
deciding these things, ought not to allow themselves to be. 
"run over" by agents or publishers, nor by persons who dre 
desirous of forming salaried positions. 

Herbert Spencer has truthfully said, that in forming a 
curriculum of education, that science, which teaches the art 
of self-preservation, should be primary and most important. 

If something new must be introduced, let us teach our 
children something of human life, and a prevention of human 
ills, and untimely death. 

While we spend a reasonable amount of time and money 
upon this inflated subject, let us exercise reason, and a great 
amount of discretion. Lizzie Hanby. 
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I always felt, while in Ohio, that the great want o 
puhlic-scfaool system, was a State Normal School. It is 
several praiseworthy efforts have been made in the larger c 
as Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Sandusky, etc., to moe: 
local demand, by the establishment of City Normal Schools 
these have been a success; and the advanced state ol 
schools in these cities, is an evidence of their usefulness, 
they are necessarily local, and adapted to the peculiar wai 
the elaborate system of the graded schools for large cities, 
effort to supply the great lack of the State in trained teac 
for the country and village schools, has also been mat 
several academical institutions, with a Normal departc 
some of which have been known as Normal Schools. I 
no doubt a great deal of good work has been done in ea 
these schools; and, it may turn out in the future, that in 
way a good part of the work can be accomplished. B 
order to the full success of this or any attempt to raisi 
standard of the teaching force of the state, I have al 
believed it absolutely necessary that there should be, at 
one free Normal College under the contrd of the edttcationaX aut 
of the State, amply endowed, and able to call to it« chairs of in 
tion, the most eminent educationists of the country. Such a ec 
of instruction does not yet exist in the United States, but 
exist in the Toronto Normal College, in Canada. 

For lack of such a central institution, whose influence ' 
'SO. polarize the instruction in the State, our Normal Schot 
the East, with all their great merits, have failed to ad 
the best results. It yet remains for Ohio to inaugurat< 
"new departure" which shall give her the proud eminen 
education which she has already attained in military 
civil affairs. Such an institution should be endowed b^ 
State in a way to secure it against the fluctuations of ai 
legislation; for nothing is so embarrassing to our ea 
Normal Schools as the fact that every teacher in the 
dependent on the vote of a majority of the Legislature fo 
yearly salary. There should be a permanent endowment, that 
he relied on to carry forward the work, without the ince 
importunity that, in itself, renders the best instituti 
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and thiiB indirectly force every school up to higher ground 
would furnish a set of teachers for the Institutes and Con 
tions who \YO''''i work on a common basis, and in keeping ^ 
the best scientific methods of instruction. It would 1 
centre of interest for all the leading schooU, public and acat 
ical, of the State; and it would add greatly to the efficif 
of your State Superintendency of Instruction. I believ 
the State of Ohio would establish one institution of 
superior grade, it would so wake up the whole educati 
spirit of your people that you could trust to the Institutes, 
city, local, and improved academical schools, to meet this 
demand for skilled labor in the school-room. 

;, Masi'. A. D. May 
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Couducted by the Hon. J. J. BamK, Slate Commiefioner of Common Si:i 

School CoMJicssioMEB's En<iagements: — March 'J, Butler-County. 
elation at Hamilton ; April 19, Washington- County Association at 
etta ; June, Ohio Central Normal School ; July, Ada Normal School : 
23, Colum hi ana-County Normal School ; July 25, Coshocton-Co 
Normal School; July 30, Miami-County Institute; August 2, Bi 
Connty Institute at Geoi^town; August 14, Shelby-County Insti 
week beginning August 1 "J, Ijjrain- County Institute at Wellington 
Hancock-County Institute at Findliiy; August 23, Preble-County Insti 
August 26, Seneca-County Institute ; August 28, Jefferson -County ! 
tute ; August !)0, 1'erry-County Institute. 



livsalionl. — A teacher attended an Institute during one week o 
time his school nasin aebxion. Is he entitled to pay for that neek? 

Answer 1. — If a school be dismissed for the purpoee of allowin) 
teacher to attend an Institute in the couMi/ , it the teacher, havii 
attended, deposit with the clerk of tlie hoard a certificate of four i 
attendance from the secretary of said Institute, lie is entitled ti 
week's pay. If Institute occurs in the midst of a ^aration declare 
the board without reference to such assembly; as duriii^r one week 
two weeks' vacation at the Holidays, attendance thereat doei not ei 
the teacher to pay. 

QueeHon 2.— Can we raise the salary of our principal and havi 
increase go to pay an assistant who is one of the scholars but hi 
certificate ? 

Atiiieer 2. — A'ery decidedly no. A person not holding a certificat( 
not he legally engaged to teach, or paid for teaching out of school fur 
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Question 3.— Have the local directors under the instruction of the Board 
a legal right to discharge a teacher who refuses to obey a rule of said 
Board as to what text-books shall be used ? 

Answer 3. — I am of opinion that the teacher would find no redress at 
law if discharged for interfering with the Board in the performance of its 
proper functions. 

» 

Question 4. — Can the people of a sub-district by actual vote reject the 
books adopted by the Board ? 

Answer 4. — ^Not legally. Their remedy would be " by actual vote " at 
the next election of directors. 

Question 5. — Can a Board of Education by law contract with any pub- 
lisher to supply the township for six years with books at any fixed price? 

Answer 5. — I think not. It does not seem to be a matter where thev 
have the right to bind their successors. 

Question 6. — When the local directors hire a teacher with a certificate 
to teach the common branches without requiring him to get a certificate 
for any higher branch, can they compel him to teach that for which he 
has no certificate ? 

Answer 6. — They can not He was not legally competent so to do, and 
the law will not punish him if he decline to aid the directors in a violation 
of law. The proper course would be for him to consent to be examined 
in any branch of study adopted by the Board oi Education, pursuant to 
See. 52, Ohio School Law, that is, if he thinks himself able to stand such 
examination, but he cannot be legally discharged for declining so to do. It 
is so seldom that any besides the branches named in the statute are 
adopted by a township board, that the applicant for a position is not 
l')ound to take notice of a rule found only in the records of the clerk, and 
probably forgotten by the members themselves. 

Question 7. — Our district is a double one— formed of two thrown 
together. We have two teachers in separate rooms, one for the small 
scholars and tbe other for the more advanced. The Board has apportioned 
enough money to continue school six months in each room. We have 
discontinued the primary room till spring to give the small children the 
benefit of the summer season. Now have we as directors authority to 
determine what pupils shall attend each school ? 

Answer 7. — Section 71 of the School Law leaves the assignment of the 
youth to the schools established in the district to the Board of Education ; 
but if the Board, either expressly or impliedly, left to the local directors 
the assignment within your sub-district, said directors may make and 
enforce such assignment as something " necessary for the convenience 
and prosperity of the schools within their sub-district." 

Question 8. — Is it not the duty of the clerk of a township having control 
of a joint-sub-district to report receipts and expenditures to all the town- 
ships having territory therein ? 

Answer 8. — ^It is not so required, thoiiigh there has been a bill introduced 
into the Legislature making such provision. 
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The persons who are endeavoring to ilegtroy our public H. 

Schools will find that they have nndertaken a work fac beyond tfa 
power. Our Public-School ByBtem is a growth, tuid the High School i 
part of that growth. Indeed the graded-school Bystem in Ohio was 
outgrowth of the High-School sentiment. The passing awajr of tha 
unendowed academy was a natural result of the establishment of i 
Mchools. As soon as the free schools caused the withdrawal from 
unendowed academies of the pupils in the lower studies these academ 
lost an important part of their pecuniary support. The decay of i 
academy system necessarilycaused the establishment, in the larger villa 
and cities, of free High Schools. To restore the unendowed-acade 
system it will be necessary not only to abolish free High Schools but a 
free Grammar Schools. It is folly to think that these results can 
brought about in view of the deep hold free-school education has u) 
the mass of the people. Those persons who think they can secure 
votes of the poor in favor of abolishing tree High Schools on the grov 
that they benefit only the rich, are greatly mistaken. The poor kn 
that these schools are sustained by taxation on property and not o 
want of property, and hence can be no burden upon Ihem, and furth 
more that many boys and girls reach the High School from families wh 
do not pay a dollar of tax, or from families whose school tax ia conside 
biy below what the tuition of their children would be in private acho 
or academies. IE the free High School should be abolished hundn 
Hid thousands of boys and girls now enjoying High-School privilei 
would not be in school at all. Really we believe the High-School quest! 
does not need discussion. The vast majority of people pay little or 
attention to the small, but in some places noiay, minority that oppi 
High Schools. When, however, the opposition of this minority provol 
a reply it is not strange to have such reply come in words like the foil( 
ing, found in a recent issue of the Salem Republican, edited by the Hi 
J. K. Kukenbrod, who has served two terms in each branch of the 01 
General Assembly: 

" TUe H^h School la enipliaticatly the " laboring inan'H college." It U the hi 
•>f the pablic-school system. Only people without brains attack It. They do It 
political pgrposes. They hope Xt> deceive laboring men into the belief Uiat they 
not need ns good education for their children as the more wealthy, who can se 
their children away to college." 



Tkbre are two insidious plans that may be adopted to undermi 

free High Schools. One is to lower their standard and thus drive aw 
those pupils that give character to them, and the other is to make t 
election of studies so wide as to increase their coat to an unwarrant 
«xt«nt and thus create opposition. 



• NOTES— NOT BY THE WAY. 

>r.-Slnce (he plan for vldlting the Heveral cDuntleB. und cDdeuvorlng tu 
I Intereet on thp Bulijecl of n " Stale NomiHl ffchool," bos l)eeii tempo- 
rnipted liy sickness and other causeit, It seems thatuwordoreiplanBtioli 
rr, especially since many Invllotlons tendered by the teachere oannot 
cepted. We wish It distinctly understood, however, that the proposed 
a hope of Ita ultimate Biiceew, are by no mennx given up; on the 
l» eacouragementa are grealer than ever before. This thing Is sure In 
Ime. It only nenls persistent work and wise management. Webavi- 
ng, the great need of help In thesp respectx. Wc knowtbere are wisdom 
th enough In the Htate to bring about this thing, 1/ they were marshalleil 
ipe BH to give the greatest expression to them. But this thing wlli never 
f our sitting Sim, and "waiting," Mlcawber-llke. "for something to 

; not wanted, hownver, for words of eneonragement from sources of 
led wisdom and ahiut.v. But what we want most la work, eo-opemtlve 
k that is willing to risk something; work tbnt Is willing to wait; work 
dsltselfonfiilthlntherlght, and In the Intelligence of the people. Wi> 
d tbls. 

also lacked means for defraying expenses. This bas lH?en one of tbc 
Iranees, as we have no lime fdr realizing any thing fivm the liberal 
riends, editors, and publisher* of i-dncallonal periodicals. But the 
pressluns of xyiiipatby and co-operation from these an<l other Bources, 

than compensated for this hindrance. TheKe friends, I know, will 
! nse of some of their words berel: for they help the cause. They an- 

Bt. 

ir of Che New-Kugland Journal of Education says, " We need Educa- 
ne Missionaries; and you have a special Htness for thin work." At 
lie he says, "You are in a good cause; f»n/iead,nnd we will help you." 
ays, " Your labor Is very slgnlflcant. and the reward it mire." 
ir of the " Educational Weekly " says, •' Am glad to bo advised of thi. 
: you have undertaken. May God prosper you in It ! I will give you 
lacking." {And he A(u.) The Pennsylvania State Superintendent of 

sayR, " My sympathies are with you entirely." [See also editorial in 
nia School Journal for March, 78.] The Publisher of " Weekly " says, 

struck out boldly, and IcansnlS'successlntliealr." The New-England 

Educalion says, among other gooil and encouraging things, "Tbi- 
lo is tawt.rd a Stale ITormal Sehool. We wonder that public sentiment 
strongly that way before, . . . A good Normal School Is an Immense 
f other educational force." The E>liicatlonal Weekly says, " A canvass 

s in the Interests of Normal Schools has been undertaken If 

I of this movement is commensurate with Its merits, Ohio will soon 
e time ' by eslablisblng a great Tminirig Betiool for tenchers, that shall 

of other Slates, blessed with abundant means, and yet measurabl.v 
prollt liy the grand opportunities." What can be more slgnincant than 
5undB like n prophecy ; and yet It Is only what may be regarded thi- 

ief opinions, etc., are quoted to show that this movement has friends 
State as well as In It;, and comingasthey do, from disinterested parties, 
ons should have all the more weight. 

i>. Wlckersbam, the able and time-honored Htate Superintendent of 
traction Pennsylvania, In a brief editorial on this subject, In tlie Penn- 
:ltool Journal, administers a severe, but merited rebuke to the tardlnens 
ty of Ohio Educational men. It Is n /act, we have not waked upfdr thin 
we onght. We have suBfered local Interests and private measures to 
r energies. We have l)een altaid—afrald of our own shadows— afraid of 
osltion, which should only stimulate us to renewed and greater effbrt. 
ad too much to look after In the way of securing our own good positions. 
e their feet on the necks of some of our best men; and 
they can do to manage these local aflfalrs; and hence, as Dr. Mayo 



says, the State Is deprived the Eervlcca of some nr our ahlCKt cdtX'ator*. T, 

But now that the uuilter Ik brougbl dislint tly before our people, In the 
a "Memorial" to our present legislature, there would seem lo be no ei 
holding back. Grunted that we obtain nothing the Urat time—and v 
present leglstatura there seems to be no immediate prospect— still the nu 
to be cauvassed with the people arst; and when (Acy move, Uie legls] 
obliged to give heed. All retomis commence with the people, whose 
unredressed, souud a death kuetl to legislative popularity. 

It may be, however, that Uiere are those who have no faltlk In the measL 
tn the men or means employed. They are ready to say, "Can anygo<i 
uome out of Kozareth 1 " Others again, seeing, doubUess, the destruction 
"craft," in tA is measure, ace ready, Deinetrlus-1 Ike, to cry out with othe 
slans, "Great is the Qoddesa"— we worship! But neither should this dlf 
for so evU spirits alwaysdo, when about lo be exorcised. We are not excut 
labor because of opposition, or because things are not Just what we woi 
Right Is right, let It come f^nm what direction It may ; and It argues a lltl 
Ibr a man to stand off and not aid a good thing because It did not ha 
originate with him. 

We therefore call upon all educators in Ohio to throw aside local and j 
dlfibrences, and to give what aid they can lo this measure; for. let It be 
among the unfultllled prophecies, Iha thing muit come to pais. John ( 



The Dayton School R«port for the year ending August Dl, 11 

fine volume of 275 pages. Dr. John Hancock in his report d 
among others the topics " Overwork of Pupils," " Ventilation," " 
"Physical Training," and "IniluBtrial Education." One of tht 
diacussed by the President, Ebenezer M. Threaher, is the Superintei 
In this discussion we were struck with the following sentence : — " 
ience has also Ehown that the influence of tlie superintendent ia ub 
against extravagant and useless expenditure, resultii^, when hei 
the Board, in a saving of more than the amount of his salary." 'N 
add that we firmly believe that if the office of superintendei 
abolished in the cities and t^wns of Ohio that the schools wot 
more than they do now. 

——The following is what the Hon. J. P. WickerKhom says in th( 
number of the Pennsylvania School Journal in reference to Mr. i 
efforts to establish a State Normal School in Ohio. We hope the ti 
come when Ohio will have a more normal Normal School than no< 
in any State of the Union. 

"The State of Ohio, bo well advanced educationally in other respects, has 
Normal Schools. Her teachers and school ofllcers have been taHnng in fu^ 
tabUshlng them for the last twenty yeani, but, so far as we have observed,! 
I>een noj^Utni; done on this ground. An enemy like that which stands In 
of establishing Normal Schools cannot be (r^htened by mere sklrralshln 
flring of blank cartridges. Cannon balls, and bayonets, with stout hearli 
tbemi must be used to win a victory here. We are glad to see that at 1 
Buckeye teacher appreciates the strength and courage of the foe to beenco 
and is making ready for the atcug^le. Prof. John Ogden, a teacher, a sold 
now a teacher again, has determined that Ohio must have a Normal Sch 
means to flght It out on that line until victory crowns his efforts. We 
bugle blast, and if we were an Ohloan, as we ore a Pen n sylvan Ian, we wo 
his ranks and either triumph with him or die by his side. But our sister 
noted for brave men ; let them show their metal now, and unltedl.v determ 
Ohio shall have a Normal School." 
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The Report of the National Commissioner of Education for the 

year 1875-6 is before us. It is a document of 1155 pages. It is impossible 
to give, in a brief space, an adequate idea of the varied contents of this 
volume. We wish it could be placed in the hands of every spirited 
teacher in the country. The pages from 475 to 497 are devoted to special 
articles; the first by Dr. F. A. March, on the Study of Anglo-Saxon, the 
second by Dr. Jas. R. Boise, on the Pronunciation of Greek in this Coun- 
try, and the third by W. G. Richardson, on Latin Pronunciation. Prof. 
March declares, " There is nowhere in the world so much of this study 
[Anglo-Saxon] as in America." This remark is as flattering as it is 
unexpected. In twenty -three of the principal colleges of our country 
there is more or less reading of Anglo-Saxon. Prof. Corson, of Cornell 
University, author of the *' Handbook of Anglo-Saxon and Early English " 
began the study as recently as 1868, when at St. John's College as Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature. He had in 1875 in his class at Cornell, 
32 students, 10 being ladies. He said in reference to this class, "The 
lady students do the best." We shall probably at some future time refer 
to Prof. Richardson's article on Latin Pronunciation. The Commissioner 
begins his report under date of November, 1876, as follows : 

" The year has been one of special historical activity in connection with education . 
Much has been done to record the lessons of the past for the use of the future. 

The continued depression in business has not only induced economy more and 
more in matters of education, but has sometimes caused reductions which have 
heen injurious to efficiency. Great and widespread necessities have led, here and 
there, to the most serious questioning of various phases of the systems of public in- 
struction. Wealth has clamored against being taxed for the education of the sons 
of the poor, while the evils of ignorance have illustrated anew its incompatibility 
with our system of government. Th e profits of capital have decreased , and the idle- 
ness of labor has increased, adding, it is true, no new bonds of mutual attachment, 
but yet resulting in no general explosion. Verily we may congratulate ourselves 
that the past century of the Republic has closed unmarred by those bloody conflicts 
between the representatives of capital and labor that have so often occurred under 
the various forms of monarchical government." 

If this had been written a year later and our Centennial year had been 
1877 instead of 1876, Commissioner Eaton would, in view of the scenes 
of last July, have been unable to have written truthfully the last two 
sentences. It is hoped, notwithstanding the outbreak in the first year of 
our second century, that the like may not again occur within the century. 
Nothing however will prevent it but the spread of knowledge among the 
people. 



The March number of this Monthly has been highly commended 

in private letters as well as publicly. The following is what the Chicago 

Journal says about it: — 

"The March number of the 07Uo Educational Monthly contains much interesting 
matter. Its reports of meetings of various teachers* associatioi^s show that Ohio 
teachers are determined not to sit down in a spirit of contentment with the present 
state of schools, but are resolved to keep as wide awake as the enemies of the public 
school system. An excellent article upon * The Ventilation and Heating of School 
Buildings' is really worth reading and observing. This can be said of very little of 
what we see upon this subject." 
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128 Editorial. 

Tub following is from the Herald and Tribune, o£ Jonesboro 

Tcnneaaec:, March 14, ISiH. 

" T?ic Ohio Educationai Mnnlkly lor Mnrch la ou out (able. It Id one of tbe 
Educational MonlhlieB published In the United StMist. It la nbly edlled, and 
Invalunble hplp lo niiy teacher ; In [act every teacher iiecilR It." 



Wb have received the Report of the Sttperliitendeiit of the Pi 

/■chools of Circleville, Ohio, tor the lour school years ending Augut 
1877. This report includes the History of the Schools and the Manv 
the Course of Study. The whole makes a pamphlet of nearly 100 p 
John Lynch, the first Su)>eTintendent of the Schools served ten yea 
from 1832 to 1862 ; he was succeeded by the Hon. H. H, Barney who se 
seven years or to 1861) ; Mr. Barney was succeeded in January 1809 b; 
Hon. C. S. Smart who served until February 187.5, when he was siicce 
by M. H. Lewis the present incumbent. Circleville has had but fou 
perintendentein all in twenty-six years. Tf it had been as enterpriait 
aa some Ohio towns it might have liadfroni 13 to 20witliin the samel 
One of the most marked things in this riuadrcnnial report is the dec 
in the cases of tardiness although the attendnnci' lias incrensed. 1 
were 4030 cases in 1K73^ and 1250 in lK7«-r. 



EDVCA TXONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Wnes notided that a subscriber has failed l« receive any numl: 

ttiis journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address sh 
reach us by the twentieth o£ the month preceding the one in wliicl 
change is to take effect. I£ a subscriberahonlrf delay the order for ch 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his fo 
address, he should forwrird a twun^ent stamp to the postmaster to pa 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, A 
.f uly, or October. 

At Wittenberg College, Ohio.girla are now admitted. 

Thk State Oratorical Contest will be held in Tiffin, April i)th. 

The schools of Sidney are said to l)e doing well under the mai 

ment of Van B. Baker. 

There are iSOO pupils in New Orleans tliat are without school l> 

■So says Superintendent Rogers. 

The Cleveland Board of Education has a member who seenit 

matter of principle lo oppose every thing a majority of the Board fa 

Tub Literary Casket is a semi-monthly published at Ada, Ohi 

the interest of the N. W. O. S., by Millar and Rutledge. Price $L00 a 

The address of the Hon. J. J. Burns at the Butler-County Teac 

Association on March il, is highly spoken of by the Butlei^County P 
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— ^TflB Dayton Daily Journal of March 4, contained an address deliv- 
-cred by Capt Morgan Wood to the Dayton Normal School. It was full 
of good advice. 

— ^The article on the Cultivation of the Memory published in this 
periodical a short time ago has been copied by the Journal of Education, 
published in Quebec. 

— ^The County Examiners of Shelby County, Ohio, have announced 
that the standard of proficiencj'^ for next year will be raised. Teachers 
should not forget this. 

— The January issue of the Archivio Di Pedagogia, edited by Eman- 
uele Latine, at Palermo, Italy, appears in mourning on account of the 
death of " Vittorio Emanuele." 

— At the Indiana State Oratorical Contest held in Crawfordsville, 
Louis Mason, of the State University, took the first prize, and A. O. 
Penniman, of Wabash College, the second. 

— ^The Canada School Journal for March says, "It is cheering to 
notice that, notwithstanding the hard times, the salaries of teachers in 
Ontario are, in many cases, steadily improying year by year." 

— A PEBSON by paying ten dollars may be admitted to the Harvard 
Examination at Cincinnati, June 27, 28, and 29, if he does not intend to 
enter College. If successful he will receive a certificate to that effect. 

— Eighty-nine delegates were present at the Southern Educational 
Convention held in Atlanta some time ago. These were from Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, West Virginia, 
Vii^nia, Missouri, and District of Columbia. 

Every admitted candidate to Harvard College is required to furnish 

to the Bursar a four-hundred-dollar bond, executed by two bondsmen, 
one being a citizen of Massachusetts,- as a security for the payment of 
College dues. A deposit of money will answer instead of the bond. 

"The Western" now appears as a bi-monthly at $3.00 a year 

instead of $2.00 as heretofore. The Jan.-Feb. No. contains 107 pages. We 
have frequently spoken of the ability displayed in this periodical. G. I. 
Jones & Co. have become the publishers, but H. H. Morgan continues in 
the editorial chair. Long may he occupy it. 

^The Second Session of the " New-Lisbon Normal School " is 

announced to begin July 22, and continue five weeks. The instructors 
are to be C. C. Davidson, of New Lisbon, G. W. Snyder, of St. Paris, and 
W. H. Morton, of Alliance ; and the lecturers the Hon. J. J. Burns, and 
Revs. A. H. Elder and R M. Freshwater. Tuition for the course $5. 

A Two- Weeks' Institute will be held in Sidney, Ohio, beginning 

Angust 12. Wm. Hoover, Van B. Baker, C. F. Ginn, and W. H. McFar- 
land, are to be the Instructors. This Institute is to be preceded by a 
Normal School lasting four weeks, beginning July 15. It is to be under 
the management of Messrs. Baker and McFarland. 

— ^The Hamilton-County Teachers' Association held its last session in 
Cincinnati, March 9. Prof. R. B. Warder lectured on the Pendulum; 
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130 Editoruil. 

W. H. Vcnabk read a Poem entitled "The West," and A. B. J 
read a paper on " The Comparative value oE Studies." Mrs. M. M 
gave select readings, and music preceded and followed each e: 
Kxecutive Committee, L. A. Knight, J. II. Ferris, and Mrs, >1 

In our list of Educational Journals published in the De 

Monthly, we omitted tlie West Virginia Kducational Journal ed 
Dr. J. U. lllnir, of Fairmont. We did so because we Hiipposed the • 
had ceased !<■ be published, nut having received a number for 
monlhs. About a month ago we received thu October, the Noi 
and the December numbers, thelast two being enclosed in one cover. 
were the last numbers of volume flfth. 

The eiuolment in February in the Publii; Stliools of l''indla\ 

was only one less than 800., There were likt cases of tardincsi 
enrolment in the High School seems to he rather small, being c 
There are other High Scho<jlM in the State with more than dou 
enrolment in towns in which the aggregate enrolment in the scl 
less. The Findlay schools are, however, said to be jirospering. 
Zeller is the Superintendent. ■ 

The number of pupils regiKteroil within this school yeai 

February 22, in Circleville, Ohio, was 12(il. The average daily attf 
for February was only three fewer than 1000. Tbe cases of ta 
were only 104. There are 72 pupils over 10 years of age in the i 
There were within the month 48 visits of parents and friends. 
I>ewi8 may well congratulate himself on the excellent showinj; 
monthly report. Twenty- two out of the twenty-eight teachers of 
vitle arc suliscribers to the Monthly. 

— —"The Hancock-County Teachers' iiuarterly Institute was '. 
Vanlue, February it, 1878. Miss Ktta Robison read a paper on T 
and Teaching. Instruction was given in Mental Arithmetic by 
Weigel. Miits Mary Kedick then gave a short talk on Primary Inati 
This was followed by an interesting essay on the Metric Syal 
W. T. Piatt. Mr. A. G. Grouse then presented the subject of Gn 
dwelling principally on the mapping of sentences. Mr. J. W. Zell 
took up the. subject of Spelling which concluded the programme 
day. There were present about 80 persons." 

—The difference between Boston and Chicago in the matter of 
tion is remarkable. Although Chicago claims a population of 
more than Boston, there are 11 ,000 more children belonging on an i 
to the Public Schools of Boston tlian to those of Chicago. Ros^ 
1250 teachers to Chicago's 730. The salaries paid to the Boston ti 
amount to $1,211,706, while those in Chicago amount onlj- to t- 
The total Public-School expenditures of Boston amount to $l,f 
while in Chicago they amount to only $604,073. 

The Hon. Daniel Worley, of Canton, has introduced a bill 

No. 323) into the Ohio House of Representatives amending Sec. 9.1 
School Taw ho aij to add the metrical system of weights and measui 
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United-States History to the subjects in which all teachers shall be 
examined. We endorse this amendment in jBull without committing- 
ourselves to the doctrine that United-States History should be a school 
study. It is plain that every teacher should have a knowledge of the 
history of our country whether required to teach classes in it or not. 

" The following is the programme of an Institute held in West Cairo,. 

Allen County, Ohio, on the 8th and 9th of March, 1878:— How and when 
to teach Grammar, C. L. Ward ; .The Pronoun, P. R. Baily ; Ratio and 
Proportion, J. Williams ; Ddcimals, J. W. Kilgore ; The Verb, J. P. Baily ; 
Analysis of the English Sentence, S. C. Patterson ; " Morals in School," 
J. E. Huested ; Physical Science in Common Schools, J. E. Baker ; Physical 
(leography. Prof. M. J. Ewing, of Ada ; School Management, Prof. O. P: 
Kinsey, of Lebanon. There was a good meeting, and it was said more 
actual and profitable work was done than is usually accomplished at 
such places." 

A CIRCULAR entitled "The Dismantling of Colored Schools — Im-^ 

meuse Endowment of a State University at their Expense" has been 
issued in Kentucky by the Hon. H. A. M. Henderson. Although Mr. 
Henderson was a confederate general in the late war and hence may be 
supposed to have been strongly tinctured with pro-slavery notions, he haa 
the good sense to know that in the changed order of things the colored 
children are entitled to school privileges equal to thoSe now enjoyed by 
the white children. Although on account of the difference in the property 
held by the two races, which by Kentucky law is the basis of distribution 
to the two classes of children, the colored children are at a disadvantage,, 
yet Mr. Henderson hopes when the National Government shall make an 
educational grant to Kentucky it shall first be used to make the allowance 
to each colored child the same as that to each white child. Mr. Hender- 
son's battle is a battle for the eternal fitness of things. May he be 
successful. 

United and persistent effort will accomplish wonders. Some months 

ago an organization, having for its object the promotion among Catholic^ 

youth of feelings of devotion towards the Pope as head of the Catholic 

Church, was begun, and now numbers 80,000 young folk throughout the 

United States and Canada. It was formed under the title of the Pio* 

NoNo American Catholic Young Folk, with the Rev. Thomas Scully, of 

Cambridgeport, Editor of Our Young FoWs Magaziney as spiritual director, 

and quite recently was formally approved at Rome, the Archbishop of 

Boston being notified to that effect. When the new Pope was elected it 

was decided to continue the organization under the same title, and the 

following dispatch was sent by cable, to which the reply given below was- 

received : 

Boston, Mass., U. ». A., Ffeb. 23, 1878. 
Leo XIII., Papa, Roma:— Thirty thousand Pic Nono American Catholic Young 
Folk salute you. " Tu es Petrus," and beg the Apostolic benediction. 

Thos. Scully, Priest and Director. 

Rome, Feb. 24, 1878. 

I To Rev. Thomas Scully :— The Holy Father is thankful to the Pio Nono Ameri-^ 
■ can Catholic Young Folk, and most affectionately blesses them. 
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The Butler-County Teachers' Association met in Hamilton, March 

9. The following was the programme of exercises as carried out:— Arith- 
metic, T. A. Pollok ; The Metric System, Thos. M. Dill; Chorus— " Vic-^ 
toria ! Victoria!" — from **Fra Diavolo," Teachers* Choir; Parental 
Duties, R. M. Mitchell : A Retrospect, J. H. Lowe ; Country Schools, 
W. E. Jeffreys; Chorus — "Night's Shade No Longer," — Rossini — Teachers' 
Choir; Violin solo — Variations from Spohr, Master Harry Blum; The 
Present, Chas. L. Loos ; Chorus " Victoria ! Victoria ! " — from Freyschutz, 
Teachers' Choir ; The Teachers' Qualifications, Prof. B. F. Marsh ; Quartette 
— "Oft when Night," Messrs. Walter Aiken, Theodore Meyder, A. W. 
Schmidt, and Jas. W. Overpeck ; Humorous discourses on Music, Lou 
J. Beauchamp; The Schoolmaster's English, the Hon. J. J. Burns; Vocal 
solo — " Dare I tell " — Wommerstedt, Lida Buckingham. Three hundred 
persons present. From the reports of the meetings of the Butler-County 
Teachers' Association which we have been reading for the last two or 
three years, we have come to the conclusion that these meetings are the most 
elaborate and most enthusiastic county meetings held in the State. What 
a contrast with the time when scarcely a single applicant for the position 
of teacher was rejected by the then inefficient Butler-County Board of 
Examiners. 



The following questions have been recently sent in a printed form 

to different school superintendents by Jas. R. Conner, Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Georgetown, Ohio : — 

1. Should examination be the sole test for promotion ? 2. How often 
do you hold examinations ? X What is your standaitl per cent in exam- 
ination for promotion ? 4. Do you offer prizes as a reward for excellence? 
5. Are you in favor of School Exhibitions? 6. In spelling, do your pupils 
pronounce the syllables? e.g. (Goold Brown Gram, of Gram., p. 183.) 
7. How often do you have rhetorical exercises ? 8. Is drawing taught in 
your Schools? 9. At recess, do you permit the sexes to play together? 
10. While school is in session, do you, as a rule, permit your pupils to 
^et lessons together? 11. Do you inflict corporal punishment without 
first notifying the parent or guardian? 12. What is your voice in the 
•employment of your assistant teachers ? 13. What liberty do you allow 
your assistants after the ringing of the first bell and at the recesses? 
14. In beginning each half -day session, with what instrument do you gain 
the attention of your pupils? 15. Do you admit pupils to the school 
building prior to the ringing of the first bell? 16. Do you ever inflict 
study as a punishment? 17. Taking the readers as a basis, when should 
41 pupil begin penmanship ? grammar? (general sense) and arithmetic ? 
(general sense). 18. Taking the readers as a basis, when should the 
pupil use a text-book in grammar? arithmetic? geography? 19. How 
often do you hold Teachers' Meeting? What is the object? 20. How 
often do you report to the parent or guardian the progress, etc., of the 
pupil ? 21. Do you require a written or verbal excuse from the parent or 
guardian for all absence on the part of the pupil ? 22. Geographically, 
when does your jurisdiction over the pupils cease ? 



Book Noticeg. I'SS 

PERSONAL 
Short liaa been elected to the Chair oi' Kngligh Literature \n\ 
«leyan University. 

r Kiddle, Superintendent of the Public Schools of New-Yorlc 
!S a salary of $5,500. 

Hunter, President of the Normal College of the City of New 
ee a salary of |6,-loO. 

S. Webb, President of the City College of New York, receivea- 
8,750, $3000 ot which go to pay houBC rent. 
on. Alonzo Abernethy resigned some time ago the Presidency 
go University, and the Rev. Galusha Anderson was elected 

WeuJ, author of Weld's English Orainmar, who graduated at 
! in 1834, is now living in retirement in Wisconsin. His- 
laver Falls. 

(on. W. C. Whitford, the new State Superintendent of Wis- 
his introductory editorial in the January issue of tbe- 
ihooX Journal. 

on. Wm. H, Euffner was reelected Superintendent of Public 
n Virginia by the Legislature, January 23. He has already - 
-A e^bt years. 

on. James U. Smart has recelived the Democratic nomination 
perintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana. He is the 
m the party could nominate. He is now serving his second 

0. VAiiiK, of Cincinnati, can be engaged to do institute wcrk 
ler vacation. He will make a specialty of the subject of 
only as an elocutionary exercise, but particularly as to the 
jtting at the ideas of an author from the printed page. He 
IS have valuable an^estions to offer. Mr, Vaile's articles on 
in the Ohio Educational Monthly and the Popular Science 
DUt two years ago, attracted considerable attention, andi 

eitensively by ttie presa In institutes Mr, Vaile will also 
Lbjects as circumstances may require. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Book-Kbepino, Single and Double Entry. By Prof. A. R 
A. M., Ph. D., Principal of the New Hampton Literary Insti- 
s Hampton, N. H, Boston : I*ublished by Thompson, Brown 
Hawley Streets. Pages 156. Wholesale price, 80 cts., intro- 
Lce, 67 cts., and exchange price, 50 cts. 

ery attempt to introduce book-keeping into common schools 
lilure. Two reasons have been assigned for these facts, one 
Lency of teachers, and the other the want of suitable text- 
emove the first of these obstacles it has been st^gested that 
■uld not be allowed to teach without passing a satisfactory 
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examination in book-keeping. To reuiuve the seconi 
^leservey has prepared this work whicli lie daims "i 
be comprehended, and hard enough to require study." 
The Accountant. For Public Schools and Academies. ] 

M. A., author ot "The Complete Accountant." A. I 

New York and Chicago. 1878. I'agea li)5. Sent by 

receipt ot ILffi, 

This IS a valuable little work for those desiring to learn 
book-keeping. The first thirt^-aix pages are prelin ' 



directions for debiting, crediting, posting, closing, etc. 
pages contain practical exercises. These are followed 
Cash Book, Invoice Book, Sales Book, Bill Books, Join 



Next follow Transactions, Inventories, Balance Sheet 
f^imple Entry Book-Keeping, Commercial Calculntions, 

Harvard Examination PAi>Eits. Collected and arrangei 

ton, A. M„ Master Melrose High School. Seventh E 

Ginn and Heath. 1878. Pages 412. 

This book contains a complete set of the Examinatioi 
examining candidates for admission to Harvard Unive 
•September, 1877, inclusive. Such a work is just what st 
to enter Harvard "University or any ot the iirst-class Ui 
country want. The questions-are on History and Geogrt 
Physical Ge<^raphy, Greek Composition, (ireek Gramn 
Greek Poetry, Ilatin Composition, I^tin Grammar, Lai 
man. Arithmetic, Algebra, Advanced Algebra, Plane 
Geometry, Analytic Geometry, Logarithms and Trigon 
Chemistry and Physics, Physics and Astronomy, M€ 
History and Geography, English. Composition, Plane T 
Botany. An appendix, con tains the requisites for adm 
College. 
GuB National System o 

Jr., New York. For sale by Dodd, Mead, a 

Cloth, pages 136. 

Educators are at the present time much interested in i 
connected with our educational history. This essay with 
and map ot illiteracy furnishes a convenient book of re 
companied by a good index. We do not know who th 
is, but the reader must he careful not to confound him ' 
A. M. Henderson of Kentucky. 
Topics foe the Use of Teackehb, to accompany Hi^nst 

History ot the United States. Boston : Lee & Snept 
Questions on Higginaon's Young Polks' History ot ti 

For the Use of Teachers. 

These are two little brochures, the first of 20 pages, a 
;S pages. They will be tonnd suggestive to teachers o 
they do not use Hi^nson'a Youi^ Folks' History. 
The Wobld's Fair, Philadelphia, 1876. A Critical Ae 

A. Walker, Chief of the Bureau ot Awards. Sew Y 

New Orleans. A. S. Barnes & Co., 187S. Octavo, cloth 

by mail 75 cts. 

Every teacher ought to have an intelligent idea of the 
.achievements of the great Centennial Exhibition which 
ceding Expositions oi an international character. Mr. 
tent authority, has put in a compact form an historical Ti 
anism and administration and display of this great W 
little book contains a fund of infermation not easily ac( 
quirer in any other form. The three papers which ca 
originally appeared in the International Heviei". 
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PROGRAMME 

ir-HIHTH AHOTAL MEETIHG 
ilACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 

I'S' Bd, ad, Axxd -atli., X878 

AT PUT-IN-BAY. 



JPERINTENDENTS' MEETING. 

TUESDAY, JULY 'i, 9 A. M. 

BS, by Geo. W. Walker, SuiJerin ten dent of tliu Public 

e opened by H. H. Wright, Superintendent of Iho Pub- 

^h8U be required below the High S<;hool," by Dr. John 

;endent of the Public Schools of Dayton. 

opened by A. T. Wiles, Superintendent of the Public 



2 P. M. 

Ml Diploma, ft Voucher for What?" C. K. Stunts, of 
^h School, Cincinnati, 
opened by A. E. Rowe of Steubenville. 
High-School Course of Study." E. M. Avery, Principal 
and High School. 
; opened by H. P. Ufford, Principal ot the Chillicothe 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY :!, it A. M. 

Inaugural Address by T. C. Jfendenliall, FrofeSHor of Physics 
Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, Columbus. 

"Our Public-School System," by Wm. Richardson, Supcrinten 
the Public Schools of Chillicothe. 

Discusuoa to be opened by W. J. White, Superintendent of tht 
ijehools of Sprin)^eld. 

B X*. AX. 

"Kindergarten Instruction" by Miss M. H. Koss, Columbus. 

Discussion to be opened by J. C. Hartzler, Sup't of the Public 
of Neirark. 

"Powers, Duties, and Keaponsibilities of County Esaminers" 
Hon, J. J, Bums, Slate Commissioner of Common Schools. 

Discussion to be opened by M. H. Lewis, Sup't of the Public Scl 



THURSDAY, JULY 4, 9 A. M. 
" Reading " by Mrs. Rebecca D. RickofT, Cleveland. 
Discussion to be opened by W. R. Wean, Sup't of the Public Scl 
Wellii^ton. 

Annual Address by Dr. Chaa. H. Payne, President of the Ohio "W 
IJnivereity, Delaware. 

S X>. AC. 

" How to improve the Common Schools " by Dr. H. 8. Scott, Pi 
of Ohio University, Athens. 

DiscuBsioo to be opened by Reuben McMillan, Youngatow?. 

Reports of Committees and Election of Officers. 



Tlie Hotels will entertain at $2 a day those holding membership 
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.) 

;k to understand fully his 

d enjoy new acquaintances. 

IS a man forms, he should 
If th<ire is no other way to 

friend to introduce you. It 
A iBarned poet said : "The 
But wiser counsel is given 

iwn self be true, 

e night the day 

hen to aily man." 

er is true to himself, who 

td study his own personal 

n. I use the word in its 

I canes or patent-leather. I 
1-handed, square man whose 
racter is irreproachable. I 
adherence to principle that 
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his pupils would rather dispute against the sun tt 
his integrity. 

The teacher is taken as a model by his pupils, 
have only those attractions ahout him which it 
for his pupils to emulate and to copy. For they 
all the prominent elements in his nature, and ei 
which are oftenest in sight. 

Some one has fitly said: " The teacher is the schoo 
Pupils learn quite as much from example as from 
This is particularly true in the first years, whi 
in a plastic, formative condition, easily wrou; 
susceptible of any kind of impression. 

Many persons have no higher idea of teacl 
hurried routine of class duties. 

Now it is as much our business to teach t 
manners, as it is to teach good grammar. It is 
duty to look after our pupils' morals, as it is 
minds. We should teach our pupils to be ge: 
ladies. We should allow no opportunity to pasi 
moral lesson can be impressed. We should teacl 
Bervile threats and cruel taunts to obey, only to 
ment, but we must aid them by many little att 
part, to attain for themselves, higher motives an 
ciples. He is the strongest teacher who holds 
the bonds of confidence and esteem. 

That class of school work has the least shoddy 
pupils are rendered obedient to properly-constiti 
by their respect for the teacher and his wishes. 
law is learned by children very early. The best 
is taught in the school-room. On the contrary ' 
of these principles on the part of the teacher r 
for a felon's cell is begun in a badly-taught 8cho< 

Very much depends upon our own personal 1: 
first place no immoral teacher ought to be empi 
work. And I want to be understood to utter 
making any exception or mental reservation. 
to censure most severely, any board of educati( 
who knowingly place in the school-room, a teai 
be immoral in any sense, no matter what his o 
tions may be. 

The rule is, fellow-teachers, that one's school 
much like himself. And we may always safely 
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self-control, frugality, good manners, patience, 
anee, etc., his pupils will copy these qualities. 
.ired, tasteful in his appearance, and courteous 
y are more likely to be bo. In fact, if the 
od heart, and a pure mind, he will exert a 

upon all who come in contact with him. 
iher should make a close and careful study of 
should ascertain his weak points and fortify 
id ascertain his strong points, if he is so 
■ssesa any, so that he can draw from his reserve 
pending them. 

i mistakes which ought to have been avoided. 
les underrate their ability and become timid 

Anxious to please every one, and dodge the 
af Madam Rumor, who generally knows more 
n they know of it themselves, they are shorn 
and decision of character. An unsettled 
y disclosed by the hungry devotees of miscblef- 
ension. School children soon discover it and 
ood are very much disabled. Take a safe 
•it your own conscience and sense of duty clearly 

and leave results to take care of themselves.' 
itudy our mental operations in order to impart 
y if possible to take the place of the learner, 
lember how you learned to read, to spell, or to 
11 the general fact that you did learn these 
]ental processes involved' are nearly all forgot- 
irget what our difficulties were when we were 

recall your own childhood. "A fellow-feeling 
lus kind." A few things brought up from the 
irly school life will be very fruitful in sugges- 
lent responsible work. 

maging in the old garret, and some people's 
imber rooms rather than store houses, you 
bing, make still another test. Take up a new 
cult one. Try to learn a new language whose 
ely different from your own. And in this way 
something of the philosophy of the child's 
nake slow progress in the new study, watch, 
Ltiny, every step in the mental process, "from 
iO vague apprehensions, clear comprehensions, 
[ge, absolute mastery," You will learn, among 
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many other valuable things fuight by this '. 
beginnings of knowledge are always misty, and 
by holding up the shadowy image before the me 
we get out of the mist into the sunlight; you 
discern that, with all our culture and matured J 
very much that we now learn comes to us in thi 

It will be apparent to you that patience and 
at the foundation of all right ins^truction and i 
and you will acquire such a sympathy with your 
aa will carry them and j'ou over many a rough } 

"A young teacher had spent the early mornin 
to read a" paragraph in Demosthenes on the Cro' 
was obliged to leave it yet nntangled in order 
in time. During that day a friend visited his sa 
him patiently trying to teach the multiplicaf 
very dull pupil. Both the teacher and the pu 
their best. After fifteen minutes hard strugg 
gave it up and good humoredly turned to the ne 

The guest wondered at such exercise of p 
teacher related his experience with the les.son ii 
and said, "perhaps, sir, the lesson for the boy ■ 
the Greek was for me."- If every teacher would t 
of a like philosophy of events, he would cuUiva 
patience which would contribute greatly to his i 

To be skilful in school work, we must studj 
children out of school. Women are thought 
adapted to primary schools than men. They ;: 
have a greater amount of patience, sympat 
kindness. 

It may not be so much on account of these 
home life has made them better acquainted wi 
children. To know children well we must stud 
school. It is said, no one can study Botany to a 
a flower garden, for the most beautiful Howers th 
cal monstrosities. They are unnatural products, 
likely to be unnatural at school. The teacher 
of the real child nature in school. Most of the 
work upon are educational monstrosities, and i 
ducts. There is an agency of some sort, and I sha 
to explain it, — there seems to be an influence ir 
which changes the nature and habits of child 
brightness into dulness, it changes curiosity 
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nd restless energy iiittt almost fatal inactivity." 

ha? discovered this. The vigorous and hopeful 

the bat or run in balls with wondrous dexterity 
iimd, who ;in hour later gazes at the task before 
on-like niedilation and dislike. A boy will learn 

plicated game in a Inilf hour, and sit in puzzled 
!r a pvublem, if permitted, for a half day. A girl 

resper'nl.le foiir-i)a<;e letter to a friend without 
, troiti)[<^, cannot write a composition of twenty 

borrowing. Learn all you can of children at 
md o:i the streets. It is only by studying the 
mperaineiits of children out of school that we are 
iuce tlieni to do their best in school, The process 
;he SLiiip in all age,'! and grades, 
ipitiihitinn of the arguments we have' attempted 
! the fiillDivins summary: 

■ must be able to anticipate the child's future 
; he must he most thoroughly interested in the 
)gresy of every boy and girl enrolled; he must 
jUigent conception, of what is meant by training 
mufit not be ri-gardless of the fact that the mind 
1 is not an, em])ty vessel to be filled by any 
icess, but \< a living principle which the teacher 
;row. 

the great object of all school work, who does not 
ils luuliT hiH injilruction to think clearly, con- 
lependcntly. Do vnt dirmish. Pupils are robbed 
itial and useful drill, by the teacher aimlessly 
^he time of recitation, instead of teaching them 
f telling what they know in well-selected and 
ingunge. 

holar^ship is the foundation of every teacher who 
iceed. It inspire^ confidence; it aids school 

The use of g^.'od methods is insisted upon. 
ienco nor practice will make any one a better 
it the aid of g^nid methods. 

should study himself, and should be able both 
nd by iiistruction to correct the uncouth and 
s of cjiildren. 

idy of all tbe faculties of the mind is necessary 
eacl)er"s force.; to the pupil's various needs and 
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"We must study the habits of children out o 
to learn accurately the child's real nature. 

These are some of the endowments, fellow 
serve to make us practical in school work. J 
principles such as these must fail unless wi 
their appliances, and make them our own, 

Solon, when asked if he had given the At 
laws, replied: "Yes, the best laws the Ather 
received." The skilful plans of one school : 
unfit for another. "Rules, incentives, res 
punishments, like the mechanic's tools, are to 
used with reference to the particular uses ti 
applied." 

Be yourself in your own school. Be a s 
pupils. Venture cautiously upon the untri 
fancies of men who may speak and write well 
the selection of such plans as shall be best suit 
in which you labor, and to the people whom y 

Piqua, Ohio. C 



THE PROVINCE OF THE COMMON 
It will, I think, be readily conceded that, th 
of the common school is to fit the mass of ch 
terminate ^their schooling at 14, or at most 16 
the duties of citizenship, and give the best p 
for the practical duties of life. 

How best to accomplish this result is the edu 
of the times. 

Since the safety and peace of the State 
healthy moral influence permeating the hea 
of its citizens, the first thing obviously to b 
morals. Not the teaching of creeds or cate 
enforcement of the peculiar dogmas of any s( 
of SL good life, viz; obedience to lawful authority 
truthfulness, kindness, and industry, the re 
supremacy of duty, and an awe for the sancti 
law, which is the foundation of all morals. T 
gentle and courteous manners and all other 
may tell the honorable way from the cradle to 
moral faculties are the culminating point of 
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n is what his heart is. Hence the necessity for 
as brain culture. 

thing to be taught in our common schools is the 
;lish language. Not only is language the expres- 
it, it is the instrument of thinking also. Recently 
lore intelligent Japanese have proposed to adopt 
anguage in Japan, on account of a peculiarity oi 
iguage, which in a great measure precludes the 
their countrymen ever learning to think by its 
r can American youth intelligently vote for 
ingress, nor intelligently decide upon the social, 
eligious questions of the age, unless they have 
istruments of thinking than the colloquial Ian- 
r ordinary associations. Citizens of a Republic 
iar with language in its philosophic and literary 
children must be taught the use of the English 
ts beat models, until they can read it, write it, 
ts easily and with as little conscious effort as they 
colloquial form, 
jsential is a perfect familiarity with those simple 

processes which are in use in every-day life — the 
[lods of keeping accounts and taking measure- 
t which no business of any kind can be carried 

private. By this I mean a knowledge of the 

art of ciphering, the actual use of numbers, 
Futile attempt to understand the logic of numbers, 
it idea is, however, that arithmetic must be 
jfore it is practiced. As a result of this absurd 
art of computation is generally neglected in the 
to develop prematurely the theory. Teachers are 

that the text-book is to teach, and their mission 

ly oral examinations on what the text-book has 

irt of ciphering is to be acquired only by practice 

examples. The printed matter in ordinary 

arithmetic diverts the child and teacher froir 
ng and profitable exercise. Half an hour daily 
ciphering under the guidance of a live teacher 
[ning operations after the example of the teachei 
itter accountants and in the end give a clearei 

the science of numbers than two hours a daj 
ring text-books. . 
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mnon s-cliool must furnish elementarj' instr 
aiiil avt with reference to their applicatioi 
it^ iind the fiomiuou affairs of life. The branc 
le fuuiuhitiiiii of all industrial education 
tiv. iiiiil Phys-ic.-. A knowledge of the eleme 
('- is iiniv dt!ma;idt;d for the children of 
■Imle working power depends on our knoiv 

V'lild; ill other words the properties of 
) I'ave to work ivitli, and to work upon, and 
Ju t\iv primary ;;iade object lessons may 

a;i inti'odiiclion to this knowledge, while 
!:• flie most useful facts and truths in phih 
aud natural ltisL<iry, may be taught, not 
iiit-iiiriy the contouts of text-books, but 
)ns and experiments. 

le fu'jt that the great majority of the pupils 
Is a'e f.om Lho ■.■.■orkingclasaes, and are destii 
inp; in adult life in the industrial occupatic 
:ant, ])eiha]i-, of these branches of industi 
,wiug, as baling the most universally use; 

of general culture, and as an instrumeni 

It is u.sefiil in every department of busine 

[iuLj iu life. It is indispensable to the arc 

irpeiiter, engraver, designer, moulder, draugl 

the mechanic, and skilled craftsman in a 
1 pl:i.n-drawing is necessary to a good ivorkm 
,*s:— "Every piece of work a man does must 
of work of ?-ume other man's doing, each ir 
iinder.staiid Lhe plans of the complete work 
.s felliiwfl are engagud, and the only way to | 
Luowledge of jtlans is to have learned todr 

No matter liow well educated a boy may be 
J, arillinjetic, grammar, geography, histo 

become a way-earning individual in indusl 
■ iLTud this nuiver>al language, which conuc 
21- witli the wui-k of the hand in industr 

use of tools and the consequent rate of waj 
upon ills ability to road and understand tj 
iitil it is understood all his previous traini 
iiry importance, Until this language is ma 
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r public education the system is not complete 
le ma?se3. 

s not new nor mere theory. The leading European 
; been actiiij; upon it for several years, and have 
ned results that fully justified the wisdom of the 
in the elevation of public ta^te and improvement 
.rial arts. 

,s a people make the broadest provision for the 
iication of the working masses, we need not expect 
ndustries developed to their proper extent, and 
ntent to see the best jiositions, as at present, filled 
■tisans. 

! schools have been tributary to a few vocations, 
itted men to Ijecome lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
-s, but they have untitted men to be masons, car- 
net-makers, farmers, — in hihort to fill the ordinary 
the present yi.ro. 

1 are the cs'^c ntials in the common schools. 1st, 
i; 2d, Good.Eii£;li!'h; 3d, Elementary Mathematics; 
entary scienco and art. Tlie school which teaches 
id thoroughly gives a good common-school educa- 
ipils who have been thoroughly grounded in these 
1 of their ow'n accord acquire all the further 
sir abilities ov opportunities allow. It is of course 
.topportunitii;.- for furtlier advancement be afforded 
be in the higli Mehoui and Technological schools. 
Dw that at lea-t d^J% of the children who attend 
;hool never gc;t beyoud the primary and grammar 
fore these fundamentals should find a place in the 
)ol proper. 

iorae who say tliat there is neither time nor room 
idustrial studies, that their introduction only 
! high pressure at which our schools are already 
ime nmst be devoted to reading, writing, spelling, 
:id geography. Tiuie enough is now given, too 
i, to some branches. It only needs to be more 
I. There is au immense waste of time in our 
inerally conducted. Which if properly utilized 
abundant time for these new subjects and more, 
ample, should a boy whose ordinary vocabulary 
or 1000 words, and who will have but little use to 
ling, be drilled on this barren branch one hour a 
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day from 6 to 16 until he can apell lOOj^ of picked words? Wh 
should years he spent in memorizing, or learning in any otht 
way the contents of several text- books on geography? Wh 
should pupils be kept at arithmetic until they can solve tli 
most complicated conundrums at sight? In short, why ne€ 
pupils he kept at work upon a multitude of unimportai 
things which have no essential value, or connection with tl 
subject, simply because contained within the covers of 
prescribed book? 

It makes one shudder to think of the trash that schola 
have been compelled to learn in connection with the simp 
subjects of grammar, geography, and arithmetic, not to me: 
tion waste from want of system and thoroughness. 

Teachers and pupils exhaust time and strength upon' a ma 
of details of little worth, contained in the text-books of a pai 
of the studies proper for the common school, while othi 
matters of great practical utility are comparatively neglecte< 

Text-hooks can never take the place of a rational scheme 
instruction, which shall be adapted to the capacities and wan 
of pupils,- and from which shall be excluded all unessenti; 
details, and which shall at the same time limit requiremen 
in each study to a moderate and reasonable standard. Wil 
such a course of study experience has demonstrated that tl 
introduction of natural science, drawing, and music h; 
increased rather than diminished the proficiency of the pup 
in arithmetic, geography, and grammar, and made him brighti 
and more interested in his reading and writing. In oi 
European country the only way in which drawing could I 
permitted to form a part of the regular studies, was hy givit 
it half the time previously devoted to writing. The resu 
was found to be that the writing was better and the drawing 
clear gain. Pupils that are the most interested in drawio 
and the natural sciences are found to be the best reader 
writers, and quickest at figures, while no subjects are so we 
calculated to enlist attention, give more useful iuformatioi 
train the powers of observation, and cultivate the reasonin 
faculties. 

RUaskala, Ohio, Ma^ch 23, 1878. D. R. Thompson. 
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VORD IN THE INTERESTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES. 

our boys and girla graduate from high school there 
or most of them a period of one, two, or three years, 
s a severe and usually a damaging trial to them from 
id-point of mental strength and culture. It is a time 
le boys do not read anything because they are "expect- 
nething to do soon." They are in no condition^ to 
.ke anything in the line of study or reading that 
!S to be genuine work. The girls do not do any reading 
' worthy of the name, because they "really don't know 
) read"; and besides they are "so busy." However, 
:estions as to this or that book, and their calls for advice 

they never try to carry out), betray an uneasy con- 

They try to quiet it by becoming industrious patrons 

)ublic library, and reading the current set of popular 

They know there is something better for them and 
bstantial, they know there is a way of reading which 

a more profitable exercise of the mental powers than 
nanded by the ordinary range of fiction. But, when 
n school, to step to this higher plane n^ithout a helping 
im others; to keep up even the pretense of a substantial 
if reading, requires more resolution and perseverance 
ist of us possess. 

timulus of competition, or the wholesome pressure of 
liscipline no longer urges us. It is rare that Uny 
lal taste or sentiment is so fully developed at that age 
pel us to seek for companionship among the choicest 
if literature. We are fortunate indeed if the personal 
e of some teacher or friend inspires us with such a love 

author or of some subject as will allow none of our 
noments to glide away in idleness, or in mere desultory, 
s reading. 

us who have been through it, or have watched others, 
t this period of transition from the state of pupilage 
gnized station as men and women is a period of letting 
,ther than of toning up in the mental system. It is a 
len we suffer ourselves to relax. Unfortunately for 
le call or the inclination never comes to enter again 
3t estate. For a time after our school days close how 
i is the compunctious remark ; I thought, when I was 
)1, I never would give up the study of such and such a 
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subject. But I confess I have not given an hour to it since 
my last recitation. Thus we condemn ourselves, but have not 
the strength to do better. 

Do we not need a guard to protect us from demoralization 
and disaster while we are changing front as it were; abandon- 
ing the old encampment of school-day motives and stimulants, 
and establishing ourselves upon the new and higher ground of 
self-discipline and self-culture. 

Where can such a Mentor as we need be found? It might 
be found in a Society for the Encouragement of Home Reading. 
But a more ready and eflicient instrument is in the hands of 
the school authorities. 

What is wanted is a Course of Reading supplementary to 
the High-School Course of Study; — not too technical or exact- 
ing, but yet definite and valuable. It should be a part of the 
regular course, and have the fullest encouragement of the 
Board of Education. What books should be prescribed in each 
community would largely depend upon the condition of its 
public and private libraries. But the following will serve as 
an illustration : 

"Post-Graduate Course of Reading. 

First Year, 

1. Wallace's Russia. 

2. Agassiz's Methods of Study in Natural llistory. 

3. Green's Short History of the English People. 

4. Trench's Study of Words. 

5. Matthew's Getting on in the World. 

6. Life of Mary Lyon. 

7. Life of Dr. Johnson, Boswell (Condensed). 

8. Mrs. Fawcett's Political Economy for Beginners. 

9. Greene's Historical View of American Revolution. 

10. Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps. 

11. Miller's Footprints of the Creator. 

12. Howells's Venetian Life. 



Second Year, 

1. Huxley's Lay Sermons. 

2. Meri vale's Rome. 

3. Tyndall's Heat as a Mode of Motion. 

4. Hamerton's Thoughts about Art. 

5. Butler's Analogy of Religion. 
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i-Utocrat at Breakfast Table. 

i Curiosities of Natural History, 
[ereditary Genius, 
h's Man and Nature. 
ilf-Help. 

Arnold. 
[ero Worship. 

ites who purpose to undertake this reading will 
;he Principal of the High School, At the end 
rcrm the Principal shall enter upon his record 
during the term by each person enrolled. The 
ifulness of those who complete the course will 
y recognized by the Board." 
1 success would depend largely upon the interest 
ie High-School teachers and of the citi;!ens of 
d culture. A few popular lectures might be 
g the winter upon some of the books or their 

giving of the diplomas might be made the 

a Commencement display, but of a reunion of 
id of an address upon some of the auhjects 
1 Post-Graduate Course. The teachers of Liter- 
and History would always be accessible to their 
SCUS8 and counsel, and thus form a kind of focua 
terest might be felt. 

School pupils were brought up, so to speak, with 
work always in view, and if they were impressed 
tage to be gained from it, there can be no doubt 
I number of them would undertake and complete 
' the dignity and importance of the new course 
ecognized by the community. 
: some one, "suppose they should read the books 

ordinary slip-shod manner. What would it 
1 the first place if our pupils have not acquired 
tad to some purpose when they are on something 
e fault of our teaching, and should be remedied. 
)ks are all inspiriting or eminently suggestive, 
in thought and reflection, and ennoble character 
foil is not too barren. At all events if read at 
ly be with that trifling curiosity whichjis given 
ws column, or to the latest novel, 
bur profitable and superior hooks will have been 
Der of young persons who would have read but 



)0 Penvuinship. 

ixy few of them otherwise. True, thej' might 

rher bcMjks as good. But how many graduates who 
' read this article, — not including those who en( 
■ some profession immediately — read within twc 
!ceiving diplomas as much substantial literatur 
lid down? or even one quarter of it? 
4th. More than all, these young people, whili 
iclimated to their new and independent life, will i 
;tual and considerable exercise their literary ai 
abits and tastes. They will have done somethin 
sua] to give effect to their High-School training. 
ave learned how to mingle something of culture s 
ith their every-day duties. 

After thus, for two years, having had their owi 
nd inclinations re-enforced to such an extent as tt 
y themselves a good course of reading, it is reason 
lat the higher tastes and better judgments by th 
ave attained such an ascendency that the pool of 
;agnation or shallowness into which our diplom 
rop our graduates, will be escaped. Surely, if 
hile to expend so much upon the mere planting 
; is wise to do what we can to nourish and develo] 
Daylon, Ohio. E. 



PENMANSHIP. 

Writing is of so much practical importance inev 
1 life, that children should be instructed in it 
eriod. Since their future success depends so muo 
f the pen, they should be taught to use it with 
ase and facility. 

Mental conceptions soon vanish away, frequei 
he mind much as they found it, unless reduced t 

permanent form. They then become as it were 
apital, on which he can rely, and of which '. 
dvantage in making further acquisitions. 

We can come to the conclusion, therefore, whe 
aany say that they dislike to write so much, t 
lilton or Bunyan has been lost to the world in i. 
ise of this little instrument; and many a golder 
BSt to those who have formed such a dislike for 
hildhood. 
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eason why children should dislike this beautiful 
ould love it; and thia they will do if only 
he right way from the outeet. The old adage 
ng depends on getting the right start" is emi- 
en applied to penmanship, 
riting is indeed a glorious boon to man. It is 
record of man's purest conceptions in terms 
i forever intelligible. It improves taste, refines 
idorns scholarship. We should, therefore, earn- 
place this indispensable acquirement in the 
mr educational system, hy giving it necessary 

tis to be accomplished? Shall we engage special 
the work? most certainly not. In a town of 
e should have to employ a dozen of them; this 
:pen3ive to be practical, besides there are proba- 
of primary teachers in this country, who, after 
ect some especial attention, could teach penman- 
lildren better than Spencer could (just as Grant 
hundreds of sergeants in his army who could 
f better than he could). 

en, 03 penmen, are not always required ; of course 
I objection to them, provided they know how to 
lack the teacher's gift they will inevitably fail. 
ray, and. in fact the only way, to disseminate a 
lis art among the masses, is through the regular 
public schools. 

uestion may be asked. What should he their 
First, they should possess general ability to 
Hy, a knowledge of the teachable elements of 
vith the enthusiasm of an earnest teacher success 
ir efforts. 

imembered, however, that our exertions must be 
to our desires. To give a lukewarm support to 
1 then, one year hence, grumble because we have 
much improvement as others in a like period of 
e but a sorry way to bring about a beneficial 

r serving up so many stale papers on worn-out 
r Teachers' Institutes throughout the country, a 
drill in penmanship were given to the primary 
t programme laid out for them to use in their 



Industrial Drawing. What isiti 

\b, bj; some good teacher of jtenmanshi] 
ere long this branch would occuiiy the ph 
ves in oiir public-school couvi^e. Scho 
ers' ]japers geiionilly are silent on th 
ely ever mentioned !it Institutes; and 
bools, while they comjilaiii of receiving 
the teachers under their charge, which 
ad, take no steps to remedy the defect, 
do not know exactly what ought to be do 

J. C. McC 

Principal of Bud^ 
to Central Normal School, Worlhihglon, Ohio. 



INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. WHAT 
though much has been written in prool 
strial Drawing as a subject pf study ir 
! are many, even among those who are atti 
ho do not know just what it includes, no 
irtant should he taught. In brief, In(3 
■aces those departments of drawing, a knc 
fcessary for the correct representation, 
■ation of objects or structures. These d 
assified as follows: — Freehand Drawing, & 



eehand drawing gives training to the h 
1 course in it will furnish the pupil wi 
ih quickly and accurately any object 
r words, it is the pictorial department. 

power over the pencil. By its means 
ler can economize time and give fullei 
ilement and vitalize his description by 
g itself. The student can note his researi 
atany. Physiology, Physics, and other del 
traveller can preserve the scenes and peop 
:man and inventor are enabled to prodi 
g in mind, or of any object which, if re 
aps be improved by theni. 
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ects aronnd him, making him better able to 
brm and color. 

ra and many more show the applications that 
this kind of knowledge. Yet it could not be 
Drawing. The student has learned nothing 
. of design, nor how to make nor even read a 
ind necessary for the construction of objects, 
It is true all workmen should have the 
i here, yet there Is very little that the majority 
y in their daily work. 

subjects included in Freehand drawing. First, 
y work, or drawing of geometrical forms, from 
Tie blackboard, or from books; and standard 
nt, animal forms, foliage, the human figure 
outline, from books and flat copies. Second, 
id Object drawing. Here, as in drawing from 
k is based on geometry. Pupils commence 
lolids where they learn principles, and after- 
o in the drawing of irregular forms. After 
ee and measure in space, they draw in outline 
the sphere, cylinder, and cone erect, followed 
ts cylindrical and conical in shape, or such as 
;ontally would show a circle for a section; for 
: bucket, tub, barrel, tin dipper, pail, vase, 
, bowl, etc. From this practice the student 
dlly how to judge of proportion, something of 
le different appearances the circle may assume, 
■esent them. Objects bounded by straight 
V more complicated perspective, may now be 
ibe in various positions should be the first 
tangular prism, square pyramid, then prisms 
various kinds, groups formed of two or more 
X)th straight and curved lines, and finally 
bounded by straight lines, as boxes, tables, 
Idings, etc. This amount of model drawing 
the grammar school, and pupils can also, at 
plants or sprigs of foliage from nature. In 
pils who have had the preparation obtained 
study, should draw from the plaster cast of 
iman figi(re from the antique, animal fprmSf, 
iwledge of light and shade. 
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This is a fair sketch of the Freehand department o 
Drawing. Yet many proceed as if it were enough 
the hands of a pupil a set of books entitled Freehai 
and require him to reproduce the copies therein. 
work is valuable mainly as a means of teaching th 
ciplee, giving accuracy of eye and readiness of 
leading the learner onward, step by step, so that 
drawing shall not present too many difficulties, 11 
be forgotten, however, that the chief end sought : 
pupils to sketch easily, quickly, and correctly, any t 
before them, and no amount of drawing from tl 
enable one to draw from the object without sc 
instruction. Only enough of the former work ahoi 
to prepare well for the latter. 

Great care should be exercised in the selection 
figures for the use of pupils who are learning to d 
should be geometrical and symmetrical, clear and I 
in form and capable of careful analysis. With sue 
slightest error is at once apparent to the teacher i 
seen by the scholar, and with good copies and gc 
every pupil can learn to draw well. It was long a 
that this is the rational way of teaching the maf 
and it is undoubtedly the right method for us, and 
eets of books in use among us, mainly in the smalli 
towns, pupils and teachers are involved in many i 
profitless difficulties. The trouble lies in the ft 
forms presented for copies are irregular and in 
represent roundness. Drawing becomes more tea< 
forms showing but. two dimensions are commenci 
mastered. In the drawing of shells, flowers, and I 
scape, there is nothing for the pupil to take hold ol 
beginning place, and the untrained eye is bewilc 
true that such forms are often interesting, bein: 
familiar things or charming scenes, and he goes t 
enthusiasm only to become hopelessly discouraged. 
have a large amount of patience, quick eye, and 
the work, have a greater measure of success than i 
pupil, and teachers find that a few do very wel 
majority do not improve as rapidly as they ought. 
say that only the few can learn that have a taste f 
The trouble is with the system; with the kind of 
Any body will admit that there are many who ha 
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just as there are others who excel in mathe- 
ige. At the same time, people who have had 
r own experience for years, will continue to 
lan learn to draw if properly taught, and that 

results can be obtained as in any other study. 
res a far greater knowledge, quicker eye for 
skilful teaching to produce fair results by the 
forms, than to produce excellent results by the 
les. 

W. 8. GOODNOUGH. 

(Concluded in next number.) 



OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
»». /. J. Burnii, Stale Commmioner of Common Srhoole. 

>KS AND AN8WBH8 IN HATTERS OF SCHOOL LAW. 

the next election our special district will have an 
d, as one member moves away another is flUii^ & 
time of the third is out. If we engage our present 
imer and next winter terms can our successors in office 
sacher, or will they be bound by our contract? 
an legally engage the teacher for the terms stated, but 
luliar case it may be well to consider carefully all the 



1 of opinion that a valid contract Cor such purpose can 
meeting of the Board. A majority of the Board shall 
n for the transaction of business. "Making contracts" 
Upon a motion to adopt a resolution authorizing the 
property " " ■ it shall he the duty of the clerk 
he roll," etc. How can this law be complied with it 
!red,one upon hia farm, another with his merchandise? 
a married man entitled lo free school privileges if he 
ne years of age ? 

he individual you refer to is excluded from the enu- 
chool funds are drawn for his tuition, I must answer 
i negative. The Scripture saith; He has married a 

ve we the right in a district where there are several 
J hire a teacher to teach both German and English 7 
52 commits the whole matter to the Board, 
sere school funds have been paid out, either directly or 
acertificated teacher, does the responsibility fall upon 
: or the local directors ? 
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It has been deemed best not to hold a meetiDj 

Educational Aseociatioii this year. One of the reaeons 
that some of its prominent membere intend to go to I 
that the omission of a meeting this year will result ii 
year unsurpassed as yet in attendance and interest. Th< 
should be immediately determined and the prograi 
arranged. Those having parts to perform would hat 
preparation and thus be enabled to do justice' to thei 
subjects. So many vital questions in relation lo ei 
receiving attention tbat the nest year's meeting ough 
conclusions reached and present them in a clear light., 
educators of the country, north, south, east, and west 
can to make the next meeting of the National Educa 
an event of national importance. The committee on t 
doubtless do all in their power to secure reduction»in i 



It is strange that so few of the educators of the 

the volumes of the Proceedings of the National Educat 
The Baltimore volume and the Louisville volume ea< 
three hundred pages of brevier print. These books at 
$2.00 each. Considering the importance and number < 
tained in them these volumes are very cheap. Th 
American Institute of Instruction for 1876 sells for $ 
worth it, but the amount of matter ia scarcely one-flftt 
of the volumes above mentioned. Send $2.00 to the 
Henkle, Balem, Ohio, and either volume will be sent to 



Tbe discussion at the recent conference in Clev 

School studies was very interesting. It revealed the U 
is general that the numijer of studies in the High-Schoo 
diminished. A mother with a very large family of chil 
asked to name the one she is willing to part with ia ui 
selection notwithstanding she is well convinced of the fi 
do all bcr children justice in the way of care and train! 
School teachers although feeling sen«b1y that there are 
in tbe High Schools are unable-to agree as to what ones i 
Those mothers that have not too many children are no 
face with the problem of deciding which ones ought to 
those High Schools that have not introduced too man 
confronted with this interesting problem. In excluding 
for teachers to be willing to g^ve up favorite studies. T 



Bw. We gives BynopsiB of the reported discussion 
rery woifld throw out Aatronomy. Mr. Simpaon ob- 
view. Mr. Eoss would throw out botany, geologj', 
■Bt. Prof. Penfield would not like to begin curtailing 
>my. Mr. Findley leaned to Mr. Avery's view. Mr. 
:d be better dispensed with thail some other studies 
to omit it altogether. Mr. Forbes defended aatron- 
liked it but the want of apparatus and mathematical 
justify its retention. Mr. Harvey thought there are 
B woifld lop off first. Mr. Avery said he would not 
;but in the course of lopping off it would surely be 
losophy would be the firit he would lop off. Mr. 
lew bat Messrs. Clemens and Forbes opposed it, the 
eech. It should be remembered that our good friend 
iman and that the Scotch are by nature metaphysf- 
raphy was also discussed with a like difference of 



lers who Bay they are too poor to subscribe for an ed- 
it this is true they are too poor to teach and should 
[ndeed such a statement suggests, whether properly 
lers are poor in two senses. "Where there is a will 
verty is too often urged to cover up the want of a 
i^hen a teacher is determined to rise in his profession 
I meager pay, find some way to supply himsett with 
ere are some teachers in this country whose pockets 
me, free from the touch of money, that never fail to 
Lptions to school journals, wbile there are others 
jver entirely empty, that jiever subscribe at all tor 
) certainly a sad commentary on the profession of 
: the 250,000 teachers in the United States that the 
as than 5O,U0O are on the subscription books of the 
a of the country. 



Institute of Instruction wilt meet in the Whit« 
II, and 12, with headquarters either at Crawford's 
rhis Association is the oldest in the United States, 
sgular meeting in 1830. All of these seasions except 
:oy), have been held in New England. We suggest 

of New England make an effort to attend the meet- 
y the scenery of the White Mountains and persuade 
fir meeting next year to give their members an op- 
e expected great meeting of the National Educational 
m. T. W. Bicknell of Boston is President, and J. 
ience. Secretary. We hope the officers can secure 

western roads. 



Teachers' excursions to Paris are now the orde 

Geo. P. Hays, President ot Washington and Jeffer» 
Houck, Deputy State Sup't of Pennsylvania, and Get 
Schools, Pittsbuixh, have issued a circular announci 
York to Paris, via London and retarn for $110 in gol 
:fl35 in gold. The main excursion will leave July &, 
tickets may leave any time after the first of this moi 
McCormick, Pittsburgh, Agent of the National Line 
Bail weekly from New York. A London correspondent 
Tribunesbowshowatwo months' trip may be made wit 
ingf300. New York to Liverpool about$105, to London 
to Paris and back, return ticket (second class), $9.7f 
Oxford, Leamington, Birmingham, Chester, North Wali 
excursions about London and Paris, $5.75, sight seeing 
a day $30.00, board and lodging in England 37 days at J 
board and lodging in France 24 days at $2 a day, 4i 
Full details are given as to places to visit and ways to si 
details are copied into the Cincinnati Daily Coinmen 
the poor teachers of the country only had money 
themselves immensely by a European trip. 



The annual anxiety among teachers has b^un, ] 

like a speedy answer to the following questions: — Whi 
of the April elections upon Boards of Education ? Sht 
tion? It I retain it what will be my next year's salt 
things siiould, if possible, be clianged. All teachers 
to serve during good behavior. It is true that tl 
if not thousands of teachers who ought to lose th 
into other business. They are mere operatives, and h 
no educational spirit. They never read educational w( 
tional meetings, or subscribe for educational periodic 
outside pressure. It is true that it is better to do such 
pressure than not at all, but it is vastly better to do su 
inward impulse or desire. We believe that teachers sh 
serve during good behavior but that Boards of Educal 
inspect their behavior, making diligent inquiry as to tl 
erament, their ability to teach, the accuracy of their 
educational spirit as manifested in their educational ai 
and their attendance upon educational meetings. 



— Wb hope there will be a large attendance at 
meeting of the State Association, We published th 
month. It is thirty years since this Association was or 
ence on the educational history of the State has been i 
fluence should be continued. 



Education should never employ teachers out of aympa- 
some occupationa in which the employment of persons 
ly may be practiced without serious injury to any one. In 
of teachers sympathy may properly be brought into play 
reen two equally-competent teachers but only in such 



11 aa the writer, Mias Lizzie Hanby, expected that the ar- 
ptiblished last month would meet with criticism. Doul>t 
ised whether it is a fact that in nny achool in the State 
t five days in the week and penmanship only one. It is 
imbus the time given to drawing is about one-fourth of 
.manship. In the case of the girl discharged from theCo- 
beeause her father would not buy her a drawing book a 
was raised, the father maintaining " that parents have a 
what books they will furnish their children and that the 
(tion have no right to interfere." We shall be glad to 
hools drawing receives so much attention as named above 
have the Superintendent thereof rise and explain. 



! for favoritism or nepotism in the selection of teachers a 
nination is the best that can be devised ifthe examination 
■TTOV). While it is true that every good teacher is not a 
: chances are that the candidate who has made the best 
life win be the most successful as a teacher. I do not now 
ie instance of an utter failure in teaching in which a strict 
nination would not have excluded the candidate. But a 
;ion" ought to show something more than an ability to 
of arithmetical puzzles or to spell wyzygy and ddeble; it 
prove that the successful candidate can write intell^ible 
ieratand a paragraph froia the classic literature of hia 



AN'T genius in congress wishes to reduce the pay of mid* 
aember on the opposite side shrewdly suggests that this 
do — midshipmen have no friends (lobbyists?) andnoBoieg. 
smen see a chance to immortalize themselves by eomplain- 
i are receiving extravagant salaries. Very few teachers 
these few are not skilled in the manipulation of ward pol- 
therefore, the politician finds it safe to begin [and end) 



H EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Whbn notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any numbei 

tiiis journal due him, we always reuail it. All changes of address shoi 
reach as by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which I 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order Cor cbai 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his (orn 
address, he should forivard a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, Ap 
July, or October. 

Wb send the Parents and Teachers' Monthly with the Ohio B 

cational Monthly for $1.90 a year. 

No annual school census is taken in Rhode Island. 

- — -A NEW planet was discovered at Marseilles by Coggia, April 10th. 

Over 7000 pupils are enrolled in the Public Schools of Columl 

Ohio. 

The Maine State Teachers' Association met in Portland, April 

26,27. ' 

The next Commencement at Marietta College will be Wednesd 

June 26. 

The NebrEwka State Teachers' Association met in Lincoln, Ma: 

27, 28, 29. 

Harfeb's Magazine says, "Ohio has twelve Normal Schools." Wh 

-are they ? 

Nearly 19,000 pupils are enrolled in the Public Schools of Pi 

t)urgh. Pa. 

The Kansas State Teachers' Association will meetin Atchison, Ji 

24, 25, and 26. 

Nearly 10,000 pupils are enrolled in the Public Schools of A; 

gheny City, Pa. 

The Normal School at Ada, Ohio, under chai^ of H. S. Lehi 

said to be prospering. 

It is said there is a large attendance this term at the National N 

mal at Lebanon, Ohio. 

The recently-issued Zanesville School Report (A. T. Wiles Sup't) 

a pamphlet of 63 pages. 

We call attention to the advertisement in this number of Prof. G 

T. McCord of Pittsburgh. 

A TBANSiT of Mercury will occur the 6th of this month. It will 

^isible in the United Stat^. 

There are 128 self-supporting students in the Academic Departmi 

of the Iowa State University. 

A PROPOSITION to abolfflh the High School was \'oted down at 1 

last election in Couwnl Blufls, Iowa. 
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SB Public Schools of Doylestown, Ohio, are proapering under 

rintendency of J. J. Rockwell. 

IE power of conterring degrees in Ei^land is confined to the two 

ties at Cambridge and Oxford. 

rMBRors Belscted committees visited the Public Schools of Salem, 

I last week of the spring term. 

■ the Ohio State Oratorical Contcat at Tiffin, April 10, Oberlin 

first prize for essay and oratory. 

B next general meeting of the Social Science Association will be 

Cincinnati, beginning on the 16th of thia month. 

E March-April number of " The Western " is excellent One of 

)le articles is entitled " Let us be intelligible." 

E prospects of the Ohio Central Normal School at Worthington, 

lever to have been better than at present 

TTAN is the name of a teacher in the Girls' High School of San 

), He ought to be tranaferred to the Boys' School. 

B January Journal of Speculative Philoaophy contains a severe 

by Wm. James of Herbert Spencer's definition of mind. 

E Cincinuati Board of Education at its meeting, March 4, appro- 

2,000 to defray the expenses of its educational exhibit at Paris. 

E eighth session of the Caldwell (0.) Normal School will begin 

nd continue ten weeks ; J. G. Schofield and W. N. Rice, teachera. 

E enrolment in the Public Schoola of Steubenville, Ohio, for the 

of this school year was 2201 and the average daily attendance, 

B Jefferson-County Teachers' Association will be held in Smith- 
week beginning August 26. Instructors, Prof. Tappari and Mrs. 

B last meeting of the Erie-and-Huron County Teachera' Aasoci- 
\ held in Milan, April 20. This Association has a vigorous ex- 

K amended School law of Quebec now makes Saturday a holiday^ 
lay can however be avoided by the enactment of a by-law by the 

3HIGAN University is to have a new astronomical observatory for 
I the atudenis, the old one to be continued strictly for scientific 

B Iowa Normal Monthly has published in a neat pamphlet of 68 
e proceedings of the December meeting of the Iowa State 
Association. 

■RYLAND has been having her educational trials. That old polit- 
1 Montgomery Blair, has immortalized (?) himself by an attack 
Normal School. 

B Wiaconain General Aasembly has appointed a Committee or 
Commissioners to examine into the questions relating to Test- 
i Spellin " ' 



Tub Normal Teacher ia the title of a new educational periodic 

started at Ladoga, Ind., hy J. E. Sherrill. Price $1.00 a year. The fli 
number was issued in March. 

There are twenty teachers in the Norwalk (Ohio) Public Schot 

besides Mie Supt. C. W. Oakes. The tol&l enrolment in March was 8 
and High-School enrolment 54. 

The erection and furnishing of the High-School building at Omal 

Neb., cost nearly $250,000. It will accommodate 850 pupils. The pli 
ground, a gift from the State, contains 10 acres. 

An archieological and scientific cabinet is now collecting at Mar; 

ville, Ohio, in one of the rooms of the new school building, for the use 
the Public Schools and the County generally. It already contains o\ 
1500 specimens. 

About two weeks ^o no printing had heen done by the Sti 

printer on the Hon. 0. S. Smart's School Report. This indicates that 
will not be distributed as soon in the year as the annual reports i 
usually distributed. 

FivB-EiQHTHs of the teachers in the Chicago Public Schools are gn 

uates of the High Schools, and yet there has been talk of withholding i 
propriations the next year for the support of these H^h Schools. Ver 
Chicago is a wicked city. 

The Triennial Report of the Norwalk (Ohio) Public Schools for 1 

years 1874-5, 1875-6, 1876-7, with Rules and Ecgulations, and Course 
Study and History from 1850, is a neat pamphlet of 92 pages. C. 
Oakesy Superintendent 

The Spring Huron-County Inatltule at Norwalk was not so well 

tended as usual. Cause, internal discord. Alex. Forbes of Cleveland * 
the chief instructor. The absentees missed much by not hearing I 
Porbes, who is a host in himself. 

The "Wisconsin Journal of Education for April says, "Onthe wh( 

this Ohio law [Senator Richarda's bill passed March 20, 1877] is the li 
considered measure in all the statutes for compulsory education wh 
has been adopted by any of our states." 

The Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of K 

Bedford, Mass., together with the Superintendent's Annual Report 
the year 1877, has been received. It is an 85-page pamphlet. Super 
tendent Harrington writes vigorous reports. 

A TABULAK statement of the Public Schools of Alliance, Ohio, 

Praise Richard, Sup't) from September 4, to March 22, inclusive, shows 
average monthly enrolment of 927 and an average daily attendance of 7 
The enumeration (6 to 21) last September was 1448. 

The "Sunday Capital," a Democratic paper of Columbus, Ohio, I 

been a staunch opponent of Booth's hill relieving pupils from study: 
any branch except spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, get^raphy, s 
English Grammar, when their parents or guardians so request. 



: Arts" is the title of a 3-column &-pftge monthly about 
ucational Weekly, published in Chicago, by Alfred L. Sen 
r. The first number was issued in January last It is dt 
crests of learners in amateur printing, scroll sawing, w 
I kindred arts. 

It especial attention (see our advertising columns) to 
iergarten Institute to be held in Sandusky, Ohio, beginr 
t four weeks. W. N. Hailmann, of Milwaukee, is a pro 
inal author, well versed in the writings of Froebel. H 
B New Education." 

range that our congressnien hesitate in passing bills apE 
sales of the public lands to school purposes. We a\ 
! result of the recent efforts, especially those of the Atls 
The Hon. Mr. Orr, of Georgia, has been in Washing 
rts in behalf of educational legislation. 

lole number of teachers employed in Rhode Island in 
ending April 20, 1877, was 1104, the aver^ce numbei 
g 860. The gentleman teachers performed in all 1218 moi 
id the lady teachers, 6611 months, for which the for 
>78.84, and the latter $298,805.14, in all, $397,173.98. 

herb' meeting for the northern townships of Preble Coui 
d in New Paris, March 23. About forty teachers were ir 
he newspaper report shows that the meeting was a good i 
who took part in the exercises were Messrs. Tyrrell, Das 
Myers of New Paris, DeMotte, Shideler, (Dr.) J. S. Braf 
rice, and Mills. 

ivioiisly- announced programme for themeeting of the TJn 
lers' Association at TJnionville, March 20, was as followi 
lods of Teaching Compound Numbers ; Cyrus Huling. 
•■ subject How can Expression be best Cultivated in Ch 
lole. Paper; Manners — Methods of teaching; Miss Effii 
Baton of the subject. Report of Committee on Ooursi 
Dgramme of Daily Exercises for District Schools ; Supt. < 
lanicsburg. 

relfth Annual Session of the Normal Music School will 
■ at Warren, Ohio (last year the session was held in Delaw 
ling July 8, and closing August 16. The Board of Inst 
ist of N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, I. M. North, of St. Lc 
[ New York, W. H. Dana, H. C. Cook, of Rochester, N. 
n, of Warren, AloyB Bidez, of Warren, Ohas. B. Bradlei 
!. Leason, of Harrisville, Pa., and N. L. Glover, of Ak 
lill doubtless be an interesting one. See advertisemen 
&nd send to Mr. Stewart for a full circular for rates of tuit 
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The Miami- Valley Teachere' ABSociation met in Loveltind on tl 

4th Saturday of March. The eseay on "Music" by the President, Geo. I 

Hill, was preceded by an instrumental solo by Josie Todd, a pupil in tl 
High School. The essay was diBCUBsed by Messrs. Kioney, Roesiter, at 
others. Mr. McMahan gave a select reading. The afternoon exercis 
were opened with music by the Loveland Quartette club. Wm. Reedi 
of Milford lectured on "School Government." The lecture was diacuBsi 
by J. C. Kinney. Mr. Gatch read a poem entitled "The Hero." M 
Stewart of Newheriy Academy lectured on " Arithmetic." A discuBsir 
of the Query Box closed tlie exercises. The Association adjourned ' 
meet in Milford, April 27th. 

The programme of the Tri-State Teachers' Association for the luee 

[ng on the 4th of this month in Toledo, is as follows :— "Elements of Sui 
cess in the Teacher," B. B. Hall of Tiffin, discussion by G. W. Walker ■ 
Lima and E, T. Hartley of Foetoria ; "Some Mistakes we are making," l 
Wm. H. Payne of Adrian, discussion by Alex Forbes of Cleveland and 
D. Jones of East Saginaw; "A More Rational Course of Mathematics," 1 
EMward Olney of Ann Arbor, discussion by C. A. Gower of Si^naw ar 
Temple H. Dunn of Fort Wayne ; "Some Difficulties in my Teaching," t 
Lucius B. Swift of Laporte, discussion by Hon. J. J. Bums of Golumbi 
and E. A. Jones of Massillon. A special session will be held in the evei 
ing of the 3d for a discussion of the High-School Course. 

"Thb Butler-County Teachers' Association met in Hamilton on Sa 

urday, April 13. Papers were read as follows :— "History," B, R. Finch i 
Oxford; "Our Language," L. D. Brown of Eaton ; "Discipline," James ( 
Murray of Lebanon ; "Illusions ot History," Miss Emma Paddock of Han 
ilton ; "Books and Reading," W. H. Stewart of Oxford ; "Bondage to Publ 
Opinion," C. W. Bennett ot Piqua ; and "The True Basis of the Teacher 
Popularity," John W. Dowd of Troy. Select readings were appropriaUl 
rendered by Mrs. J. S. Weiler of Hamilton. The music consisted < 
choruses by the Teachers' Choir, vocal solos by Misses Pauline Strau 
and Lida Buckingham, a vocal duet by Miss Mattie Overpeck and Jam( 
W. Overpeck, and a quartet by Walter H. Aiken, James W. Overpecl 
Theodore Meyder, and A. W. Schmidt." 

"Thk Delaware -County Teachers' Association held their inonthl 

meeting at Delaware, March 23, 1878. Called to order at 10:30 A.M. Pret 
ident Barnes in the chair. 

(1.) Query : How begin to teach Arithmetic? Opened by E. J, Duncai 
of Lewie Center, followed by several others. A lively interest was takei 
in the discussion. 

(2.) How begin the first day ot school? Opened by F. L Davis ot Dels 

Aftemioon session. Called to order at 1:45 P. M. Vice-President Mia 
Ross in the chair. 

(1.) Class Drill Phonics by Miss Bickett of Delaware. 

(2.) Paper by Prof. E. Baldwin ot Delaware, "What, When, and How.' 
The paper abounded with practical hints looking to proper classificatioi 
ot school work of every grade, and a sly hint to County Examiners. 



i Teacher as an Investigator," by G. W, Snyder of 

«ding," by Prof. W. G. WilliamB of O. W. U. The 
lught, and wae closely listened to by over 100 live 

G. W. Snvdbr. 
f the Tri^tate Teachers' Aasociation hnving failed 
)f the first meeting we wrote to A. A. McDonald, 
e Public Schools of Toledo for a, report, which he 
was too lftt« for our April issue. We give the report 

of the Tri-State Teachers' Assouiation, including- 
ichigan, was held in Toledo, March 9, and it was a 
700 teachers and friends of education )}eing present. 
8 by the President, Sup't W. W. Ross, of Fremont, 
brt, replete with sound, practical wisdom, full of 

in opposition to those who seek by false figures to 
) stronger prejudice against our Public High School. 
ned to with the closest attention during the entire 

ot its delivery, Sup't U. T. Curran, of Sandusky, 

on the " Metric System " which was handled in a 
jfying all present that he knew what he was saying, 
3&t for which he asked — ' The introduction of the 
:n.' Next in order was a very finely written essay 
i Primary Education,' by Martin Friedherg, of the 
lis. This paper claims that the primary schools, 
ow are, defeat, to a great extent, the very object for 
dished, and the remedy lies in creating for our 
eie the little slip of humanity, just taking root in 
ial soil, good climate and surrounding, and put in 
jner with a heart full of love. The next meeting 
St Saturday in May." 

meeting of the North ea8t«rn-0hio Teachers' Asso. 
'leveland, Friday evening, April 14th. There were 
vey, Findley, Parker, Robs, Simpson, Comings, 
nt. Gist, Lehman, Derr, Oakes, Avery, Forbes, 
lillips, Sapp, and Gladding. The topic for discussion 
ourse of study. At the general meeting on Saturday 
1 his Inaugural Address, speaking of the work and 
iciation and various vital questions relating to the 
The Association ordered all papers read before it to 
arved by the Secretary. The Committee on Course 
1 chairman, the Hon. T. W. Harvey, asked further 
of the committee had as yet been unable to come 
onclusion. The third Saturday in May was fixed 
•( the Committee in Cleveland, to which meeting 
nvited. The treasurer's report showed receipts for 
ad disbursements of $22.09. The Chairman of the 
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Executive Committee, H. M. James, reported the Aesociat 
$1(10 with assets amounting to $1R.30, and $90 worth of boa 
Harvey, Maulton, and James were appointed a committe 
means (o relieve the Association of debt. Miss M. L. Roas, ol 
Mpoke on Kindergarten b. She has had eighteen years' ex 
Kindergarten education. W. N. Hailman, of Milwaukee, t 
but owing to the lateness of the hour declined a request to c 
discussion. W. W. Boss read a paper on High Schools. 1 
said to have been excellent. The attendance on Saturdaj 
above the average. The next meeting of the Association wi 
Akron on the second Saturday of June, that ia, June 13. ^ 
to be present at this Cleveland meeting hut an unexpei 
business that could not be deferred prevented. The abo 
condensed from the Cleveland Herald's report, and modified 
tion received by letter. 



PERSONAL. 

Cyrub Hulino is Principal of the Marysville (O.) High 

The Hon. John Jessop ia Superintendent of Educatio 

Columbia. 

John V. Ashfobd has been elected Superintendent o 

(O.) Public Schools. 

Augustus D. Small has been elected Superintendent o 

Schools of Salem, Mass. 

The Hon. J. J. Bums has been visiting the schools 

Franklin, and Miamisburgh. 

Secrbiary B. G. Northrop says that the labor unions 

cut favor compulsory education. 

Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton, Ohio, will deliver the ai 

at the close of the Eaton High School. 

Tub Hon. John D. Philbrick, the National Educatio 

sioner to Paris, sailed from New York, March 23. 

J. P. Todd, the newspapers say, has resigned his posit 

intendent of the Public Schools of Columbiana, Ohio. 

W. S, Atkinson, formerly Professor of Matbemati< 

College, Ohio, died at Minneapolis, Minn., a short time ago. 

RoBEBT Julius Von Mavbr, the great German scientia 

21, at bis native town, Heilbronn, in the 64th year of his agi 

L. D. Bbown, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 

■was admitted, April 17, to the bar, by the District Court at 
Hftmiltou. 



3ake3 has resigned her poBition in the Ravenna High 
le has served several years. MiBS Oakea is a graduate 

TETSONdied atNewport, E.I., March31. Hisremdence 

as. The latter part of Mr. Stetson's educational career 

education. 

SuDLOw has been re-elected Superintendent of the 

Davenport, Iowa. She has served in all 21 years in 

icher, principal, and superintendent. 

7, HoYT, of Wisconsin, the champion of a National 

the National Educational Association for nearly ten 

pointed Governor o( Wyoming Territory, 

T E. Church, died suddenly at West Point, New York, 

duated at the Military Academy in 182S, and h^ since 

lessor of Mathematics in the same institution, 

N, author of the articles published in this Monthly on 

d Heating of School Buildings, is a member of the firm 

.ra. Architects, Cleveland, Ohio, No. 4, Hardy Block, 

e, of Peoria, Illinois, is talked of as the Republican 
! Superintendent of Public Instruction. Mr. White as 
.rnest, persistent, and pmdent, and would make an 

SLEE, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cincinnati, 
d on the evening of the 25th of April in the Central 
to Miss Lou Wright, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 

DLBY, Sui)erinfen6ent of the Public Schools of Akron, 
is silver wedding, March 29. Abouttwo hundred guests 
numerous gifts appeared on the scene in spite of the ef- 
fact that the occasion was the 25th anniversary of his 
lall take pleasure in announcing the golden wedding 
ill come. 

uguBtine Shelboume Chairman of the House (Ky.) Corn- 
evening of April 10, presented, in the office of the Hon. 
on. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, an ele- 
te Certificate and a copy of Webster's Quarto Dictionary, 
in the State Board of Examiners and the State Board of 
ihel bourne is a teacher. 

; resigned on the 29th of March his position as teacher 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. The B Class presented 
ibeA's Cyclopiedia in ten volumes handsomely bound in 
intation speech being made by Miss Ella Sargent in be- 
Dutes. The A class presented him s beautiful gold chain 



I a charm attached, on which was engraved " Presented by the Cli 
ilB," the preaentation speech being made by Mr. E. Sattler, ameml 
18 class. Mr, Sattler also handed to Mr. Vaile a series of very comi 
tary resolutions, expressing the esteem of the class and regret for t 
of their teacher. Mr. Vaile has taught in the Woodward High Sch< 
learly seven years. 



BOOK NO TICE8. 

Scuooi/-RoOH Guide, embodying the inf^rnction given by the auti 
Teiichers' Institutes, in New York and other States, and especia 
tended to assist Public School Teachers in the Practical Work of I 
hooI-Room. By E. V. De Graff, A. M. Second Edition, Carefully 1 
sed. Price One Dollar and a Half. Syracuse, N. Y : 'Davis, Bardc 
Co., Publishers. 1878. Pages, 419. 

this little volume 38 pages are devoted to Beading; 13, to Phonii 
o Spelling; 14, lo Penmanship; 9, to Drawing; 48, to Language; 
etter Writing; 49, to Arithmetic; 17, to Grammar; 53, to Geograp 
if these relating to the State of New York) ; 9, to History ; 20, to E 
tary Natural Science ; 34, to Recitations; 18, to Disciplinary Exercia 

fkhoot Organization ; and 7, to School Management. 

iTH Annujil Ekport of the Board of Education, together with I 
lirty-Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
lode Island. January, 1878. Providence. Pages 398. The H< 
JOB, B. Stock well. Commissioner, 
lis is a beautifully-printed report. Our Ohio State Printers mi) 

1 something from it. Mr. Stockwell discusses the usual topics maki 
i excellent remarlra on "Manual Education." For facta gleaned fr< 
report see our educational intelligence. 

HusDBBD Choice Selections in Poetry and Prose. No. 15, Publis 
■P. Garrett & Co., Philadelphia and Chicago. 1878. Pages 180. Pr 
paper cover 30 cts., in cloth 75 eta. 

)ne of the selections in this number are repetitions of those found 
preceding number. At the close of the book is a tabular list of t 
selections found in the preceding fourteen numbers. 



T Lessons in French. Illustrated. By Emma E. Bullet. Van. A 
erp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Pages, 108. Bound 
msou cloth. Introduction or examination price £t cts. 
le author of this neat little work is a teacher of French in Bartho 
•'a Classical School in Cincinnati. It is said she has had a long a 
^esfal experience in teaching French to Children, The leasona a 
adapted to the young and are rendered more vi^^d by excellent illi 
ona. We commend it to teachers of French, 
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SOME OF THE LAWS OF INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 

!'he development of the flabby flesh of the infaot's arm into 

hard and sinewy muBcle of the strong man seems almost a 
racle. But it is a deeper wonder that from the faint intelli- 
ice of the new-born babe there can ever come the strong 
ad of the mature man; for here, if we can realize it, is a 
ater development, a far wider difference and a more myste- 
18 growth. The infant comes into the world with a mind 
rilingly inferior to that of the brute. Of all the instincts 
ih which the latter is endowed, the babe seems to have only 
t, the impulse to take its food. Could it at the first be given 
ill-developed body, it has no instinct nor intelligence that 
iild enable it unassisted to provide for its simplest wants or 
irt the smallest danger. What immeasurable growth there 
st be before such imbecility shall change into strength that 
y contend with the difiiculties of life 1 What immensity of 
'elopment before this mere point of mind growth shall ex- 
id into the power and reach of the philosopher, with strength 
A can bring into service the forces of nature — with might 
it can penetrate into the mysteries of the universe and 
ve its deep problems I 

12 
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What is it that produces this wonderful devel 
by what, laws does the mind reach such grand at 
power ? — We know nothing of the soul except whs 
to ua by the study of its acts and feelings ; of th 
have direct knowledge, but the spirit itself is to o 
perception unknowable. We cannot, therefore, 
certainty that prior to the first and earliest act 
soul there may not he some growth and develoj 
cbpacities. Yet there is not a single indicatio 
thing, nor is there any development whatever, i 
know, that does not run parallel with the soul'c 
that does not apparently depend upon that actioi 
however, confidently assert that every power of 
intellect must continue dormant and inactive unt 
of the physical organs of sense has been by an ex 
excited to its function. Then is the first opportui 
first possibility of the soul's action. The "sensati 
experiences, whatever it is and howsoever faint 
and earliest action of its " power to feel " ; while 1 
tion" that attends this "sensation," howsoevei 
imperfect it may be is the earliest act of intellec 
cannot be conscious without something to be c 
it can experience no "sensation " without physics 
it cannot perceive without something to perceiv 
know without something to know, it cannot th 
something to think about: and without "seni 
" perception " there can be no desires, no emotions, 
for they cannot exist without something to excite 

The beginning of the soul's activity then ia als 
ning of a development of its power ; and whether 
is the real cause of the development, or merely th 
it, or in whatever way reltited to it, to us at le 
cause ; since the two are always (within our expei 
lei and inKeparable phenomena ; action always p 
velopment and development never occurring wii 
Whether it be that the capacities of the soul ex 
first in a state of completeness and in order to ir 
power need only familiarity with the "objects ' 
upon thera and with those upon which they act, or w 
capacities acquire power by actual growth, it is ti 
soul's first activity causes the first increment o 
Whether the enlargement of the soul's strength 
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kill (so to speak) in acting, or from a real en- 
capacities, strength is only develop&i by the repeated 
ty that acquires it. 

.nity for action is what renders possible the develop- 
1 any faculty; and something to know is the only 
stituts such an opportunity for the intellectual facul- 
is built up into the stature and strength of 
;rition and exercise ; — nutrition from the food 
d the air that is breathed ; — exercise from the 
ons of infant hands and feet, and the creeping 
g, from the joyous skip and play of ever-active 
from the labor of after years. By nutrition 
the mind also developed ; the nutrition of things 
>w, and the exercise that comes from infancy's 
discoveries and shadowy thought — from child- 
istions and efforts to know and hasty reasoning, 
bservation, hard study, and deep cogitations of 
nd just as the healthy body has an appetite for 
ire for exercise so has the healthy mind an . 
nothing to know and a desire to perceive, to 
link. Things to know then, or "objects" bothphyei- 
',, are the nutrition of intellectual strength, wMle the 
i in perceiving, knomng, and thinking is the exercise 
intellectual muscle. It is important to remember 
merely physical and material "objects" fur- 
mind by "sensation" and known by "sense- 
i not the only thvags-to-know that are presented 
lere are also the objects of the world within, the 
desires, emotions, and volitions, its thought- 
loncept, the class, the argument, the inference, 
system." All these too are objects for the mind 
soul's own activity and known by "conscious- 
<f," "imagination," and the "thinking faculty." 
md unused remains always weak and infantile. 
ited in food or repressed in action becomes dwarfed in 
■eat law of intellectual development is nutrition 
!)v is only one way to awaken and develop any faculty 
I that is to furnish it with its appropriate " objects" 
8 peculiar action. And the rapidity and extent of the 
depend on the number of "ol^ects" presented, the 
Ktion, its inteitsity and pleasun^leness, and the hetUth 
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, Inoreasing or diminishing the number of "objects" ii 
or diminisheB both the opportunities for action and 
frequency of it, and since each action adds an incre 
development, thuB hastens or else retards the growth of si 
Intellectual development seems to come almost wholly ■ 
the mind's exercise with new "objects"; its exercise ' 
familiar objects does little else apparently than to consi 
strength already attained. If we consider how few rea 
"objects " are furnished each day even to the most 
mind, we shall begin to realize their immense value . 
food, and it will become a matter of wonder to US that 
nutrition can ever produce so vast a growth and one w 
quickly attained. 

All experience shows that no faculty can be highly dt 
without intense as well as frequent action. To inten 
action increases the quantum of action and exercise 
result is therefore a greater increment of strength tha 
action less intense. The mind in repeating any actior 
with less and less conscious effort, and probably with 
less real effort. The exertion may finally become so sli 
the mental exercise gained from it so much diminist 
produce but little or perhaps no growth of strength. 
the necessity of a constant supply of new "object 
especially of "objects" that will require more intena* 
exertion in order to be known. The mental exertioi 
solution of some hard-solved problem, the fathoming 
deep question, the discovery of some hidden truth, th 
tion of some thought-tasking system, adds an am 
strength to the mind that often becomes felt by its j 
and plainly noticeable also to others. The intenaitj' oJ 
effort called out in the struggle to learn, master, t 
invent, or in other words "to know" is exercise tht 
fails to produce great growth of strength. 

When the mind acts pleasurably upon an "object' 
with more intensity. But when there are likes or disli 
oppose themselves to any action of the mind, a par 
soul's energy seems to be used by the "will" in resia 
opposing tastes, while only the balance of energy is 
the mental faculties that are acting; and thus thouj 
may be consciousness of great effort there may in fa 
slight an exercise of mind as to do little toward its 
menti if it is not the intellect but the "will" that 1: 
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lat may have received the greater increment 

aa.ay of the soul's faculties and probably all 
panied by a correlative action of the brain 
snt expenditure of force and destruction of 
he brain tissue. In health this force is con- 
enished and the tissue rebuilt. But by the 
certain organs the supply of nutrition and 
the rebuilding may be directly diminished; 
.1 health nature makes a constant effort to 
^ease and repair the injury, and whatever 
ce is used- up in this effort is so much taken 
t might otherwise be devoted to the building 
Since all action of the soul, so long as it 
y, seems to be dependent upon brain action, 
now the soul is incapable of acting without 
iprocal action of the brain, ill health must be 
ening the activity of the soul and as conse- 
,nce to the development of its every faculty. 
it a hinderance to the development of intel- 
le remembered that the exercise of the brain 
ces a much greater expenditure of force and 
,n is caused by the functions of sensation and 
iterioua correlation of soul and body is such 
jnts the intellect from its most intensej most 
ost pleasurable exertions. It is also usually 
itraction that divides the energy of the soul 
lens the intensity of mental action. Those 
lesLse seems to increase mental activity or in 
seeras to be active in spite of disease, are no 
law but only seemingly so. The brain in its 
lore nutrition and force than probably any 
en therefore the system is disordered, if the 
icome less active, it is likely to use the very 
and vital force that is needed for defence at 
ease. If these supplies be withheld from the 
r the time weakened in its functions and leas 
itense and prolonged mental action without 
;e to itself; but if the brain receive the full 
; to preternatural or intense activity of mind, 
ss able to resist the disease and repair the 
■obably the disease will have increased power, 
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and if ever overcome at all, it will be i 
that material and force that otherwise 
the life which is thus inevitably shoH 
mind that may be gained by mental act 
at a fearful sacrifice of future developmei 
the noble opportunity of growth that ii 
its connection with the body; it consu 
whose right use alone can bring an incoi 
development of intellect some men wit! 
and then have attained to, they could 1 
had health been better. There can 1 
unequalled power of mind acquired by t 
largely owing to the Greek attention t( 
health. 

The laws of intellectual development, 
are ao obvious, are too often either forg( 
yet the educator needs to have them coi 
in order that his work may be rightly i 
that it may be well done. They may a 
realize the full grandeur of his achieve 
him from discouragement when results f 
and expectations, and when his sense-se 
noiseless labor seem to be unappreciated 

East SpHngjield, Pa. 
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INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. W 

( Ctnlinued from lagt mon 
The mechanical department of Indust 
utmost practical importance. The imp 
the work are a rule with an accurate 
compass. Geometrical drawing is the 
subject. It is the alphabet of mechanical 
learn exact mechanical methods of di 
perpendiculars, constructing various geon 
given conditions. As examples of the la 
he mentioned the construction of a regul 
one inch, to inscribe a circle in a given ti 
an oblong having a given diagonal and s 
how to draw, to scale, to make good inat 
be accurate. 
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Drawing, the representation of objects by plane, 
)d sections, is another department of mechanical 
Qer department is of greater practical significance. 
d of drawing that is made for the manufacture of 
le kind referred to when we aay "He cannot even 
ng." We often hear arguments substantially as 
awing is of value as a school study as hardly any 
tructed without drawings. It ought to be taught 
workmen would do more intelligent work and 
1 waste of material, if they could all make or read 
fings." Nevertheless, this very subject, Projection 

onlj' one which will meet this want, is the one 
ind taught in the schools. This happens, perhaps, 
," of the teachers of drawing know little or nothing 
Ives. The grand mistake made by Boards of 
in the selection of a person to carry on the draw- 
ichools. It is oftenest the local artist, who in nine 

ten, knows nothing about a graded system of 
awing, nothing whatever outside cf what has here 
d as the Freehand department, and whose study 
i covered all in that. He may sketch landscapes 
and make "pretty pictures," copied from prints 
n crayon, of fruit, animals, and heads or figures. 
I paint in water color or oil, and he may have 

teaching classes of private pupils how to do all 
On these accounts he is sought to give advice as 
ai drawing to be taught in public schools, or is 
.ke charge of the work. It is morally certain that 
8 some well-informed person to follow him up, he 
r" every case, lead the pupils toward, if not directly 
rse he has taken himself. This course leads not 
Tial but in the Fine-Art direction, and Fine-Art 
: what we seek, primarily, by introducing drawing 
ic schools. Fine art, 8s such, may be for the few. 

that Industrial Art is for the masses, and it is 

be taught in the public schools where the masses 
It also lays the best possible foundation for the 
of the painter and sculptor. After a little more 
ley are wasted, it will become evident that special 
rawing, who are to have the whole control of the 

five hundred to five thousand pupils, must have 
lar training outside of what can be obtained from 
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books. Indeed, there is yet nothing published ir 
from which the special teacher of drawing can ge 
it.is absolutely necessary for him to know. In £u 
of drawing are required to pass through the wi( 
study, covering several years. In Masoachusetl 
obtain a desirable position who is not a graduate 
the State Normal School of Art for Art Teache 
Education should take the utmost care in choof 
to superintend the instruction in drawing in 
Success depends much more on him than on t 
drawing introduced. It would pay for several si 
unite and secure a good teacher. Suitable pe 
obtained who can take charge of three or four j 
each one thousand school children at from $400 to 
place. 

To return to Projection Drawing. The pupi 
plans and elevations of the geometric solids, as tl 
der, prisms, and pyraraida. A plan is the view 
obtained if the spectator is looking vertically d 
An elevation is the view of an object obtaine< 
horizontally at it. For example, a plan of a rigl 
be a circle equal to its base; an elevation, an isosi 
whose base equals the diameter of the cone, and w 
equals the altitude of the cone. These might be ci 
drawings for the construction of a cone, and v 
what the draftsman would give the workman 
Pupils would next make plans and elevations (s 
necessary to show the construction), of simple coi 
such as the drawer from a table or desk, the boi 
desk, perhaps the teacher's desk if not too intricat 
should measure the object and work to scale, Bh( 
details necessary for a workman to know in orde 
it. As a further application, pupils in the High 
learn to make the plane and elevations, and ] 
details necessary in the building of a house. To 
of the course, such problems as the following woul( 
— Given a lot of land forty feet front and one 
deep, to design plans and elevations for a brick h< 
ate cost, containing parlor, dining-room, kitche: 
room, at least two chambers, and a sufficient num 

Some attention to machine construction might 
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rho were especially interesteii in (hat direction. Pupils 

I learn how to ink in and color their drawings. 

hanical Perepective is the only other subject for which 

18 time under this department. This gives a more com- 

tnowledge of the principles underlying model or object 

ig, and shows mechanical methods of making pictorial 

sntations. 

re is no need of saying anything further on the impor- 

of mechanical drawing. It speaks for itself. It is the 

lart of any system of Industrial Drawing. 

department of Design is the last to be noticed, but it is 
it in the order of importance, nor should it be in the 
of teaching. Pnpils take Design in various stages of 
ss together with the Freehand work, from the lowest 
y through the high school. They also take the mechani- 
,wing aloDg with the other kinds, from the fifth or sixth 
iward. Under the head of Design the object is to culti- 
he inventive faculties, to teach the principles of good 
tive art, and to make good designs for the decoration of 
B objects. Nearly everything constructed is decorated 
r less, and the decoration of an object will often double 
)le its value. We import annually millions of dollars 
of goods that receive their value from the art or design 
to them, and export almost none. Inasmuch as these 

are true, it becomes highly important that a thorough 
sdge of good design should be disseminated among the 
. It is the one department which will teach us how to 
1 our homes tastefully. 

first work in Design is necessarily not very original, 
begin by making variations of simple geometrical 
lations, and repetitions of these about a centre, horizon- 
nd vertically to form mouldings, and over a surface to 
iat or surface decoration. Next, various details are given 

are to be arranged to fill given geometrical forms, and 

are taught to conventionalize natural forms and use 
IS details, after which designs are made for various objects 
: their decoration. By the seventh year of school, good 
s in pencil or ink are expected, for oil-cloth, table linen, 
avers, carpets, wall paper, china ware, and other articles. 
! high school, botanical analysis for design deserves a 
■and in the higher grades at least, designs should be 
i in color and represent the actual thing as nearly as 
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possible. Instruction should be given pointing 
acterietics of various classes of ornament that pu 
to distinguish forms as belonging to the C 
Moresque, or other styles. With this knowledge 
mix indiscriminately in one design a medley 
three or four different styles of ornament. Tl 
work great effort should be made, not only to p 
that are both original and beautiful, but to 
princij^es of good taste and good design, and to i 
distinguish between good and bad ornament. 

This is what is meant by a System of Indui 
for graded public schools, and it embodies whai 
in the principal cities of the country where d 
taught. It is made up of what are everywhert 
best and most essential features of European s} 
standing and acknowledged merit. In answe; 
inquiries I will state that the firm of L. Prang 
is the only one in the country that publishes al 
necessary for the study of such a system. 

A course of drawing for ungraded schools will 
tion in a future article. 

Sapt. of Drawing, (hlumbus, 0. W. 8. 



KEY TO THE ENGLISH SENTEI 
I. KINDS: 

(a) As TO Form ; 

(1) Simple; as, Columbus discovered Ame 

(2) Comdex; as, Columbus, who was a bol 
Europe, discovered America. 

(3) Compound; as, Columbus discovered A 
died Ignorant of the fact ; or Columbus, 
navigator of Europe, discovered Amerii 
ignorant of the fact. 

, (b) As TO Statement : 

(1) Declarative; as, Vou are angry. 

(2) Interrogative; as. Are you angry t 

(3) Imperative; as, Do not be angry. 

(4) Exclamatory; as, Oh, you are angry 1 
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II. ELEMENTS: 
(a) As TO Office: 

(1) Subject. 

(a) A noun or pronoun; as, (1) John may go. (2) '. 
may remain. 

(b) Present or compound participle; as, (1) Read 
history is profitable. (2) Having been detained by 
father was his excuse. 

(c) A verb in the infiQitive mode, with or without 
objective subjective; as, (1) To die is gain. (2) For 
to die is gain. 

(d) A clause, declarative or interrogative; as, (1) 2 
the earth is rmind is evident. (2) Bow did he obtain 
money? is the question, 

(2) Predicate. 

(a) Finite verb; as, Jane st'nc^. 

(b) NouQ or pronoun ; as, (1) He is a lawyer. (2) It is 

(c) Adjective ; as, Mary is sick. 

(d) Present, perfect, or compound participle; as, 
The branch lies withering on the ground. (2) 
seems educated. (3j Having been there is ha% 
had a hand in the business. 

(e) An infinitive, with the construction of a noun 
an adjective; as, (1) To sleep is not (o die. (2) Th 
goods are to be sold. 

(f) A preposition and its object ; as. He is at liberty. 

(g) Aclause, declarative or interrogative; (l)Thef 
is, he is insane. (2) The question is, Will thii 
publisfiedt 

(3) Adjeaive. 

(a) An adjective ; as, He is tifine hoy. 

(b) Noun in the nominative, objective, possessive 
absolute case ; (1) John the teacher lives there. 
He struck Samuel the farmer. (3) This was B 
ster's opinion, the eminent lawyer. (4) Ye ct 
&ad peaks, I'm with you. •■ 

(c) Pronoun in the nominative, objective, or possess 
case ; as, (1) The teacher himself was to blame. 

I bought it of Mrs. Wilson; her who keeps 
store. (3) This is your book. 

(d) Present, perfect, or compound participle; aa, 
The boy thinking only of his lesson, did not nol 
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the confusion. (2) The letter, written in hastt 
contained many mistakes. (3) The boy havin 
recited his lesson was excused. 

(d) An infinitive; as, Time to come is called future. 

(e) Preposition and its object ; as, A man oj wealth 
An excuse /or 6«n3 there. ' 

(f) A clause, relative, or appositive; as, (1) He is : 

man whom we all respect. (2) "The question, At 
we a nation t is now answered." 
(4) Objective. 

(a) Noun or pronoun; as, (1) The teacher punislie< 
the boy. (2) I love him. 

(b) Present or comipound participle ; as, (1) Commenci 
reading. (2) He acknowledges having CQmmUted theft 

(c) An infinitive with or without an objective subject 
as, (1) I wish to play. (2) I wish him to play. 

(d) A clause; as, I wish that he wovld play. 
(6) AdverHaL 

(a) Adverb ; as, A very tall boy. 

(b) Preposition and a noun, pronoun, or participle 
present or compound; as, (1) He went to town. (2 
He threw at him. (3) You made many mistakei 
in reading. (4) Ajter having been informed of hi! 
mistake, he was excused. 

(c) An infinitive, limiting verb, adjective, or an adverb 

as, (1) He studies to learn. (2) He is anxious (i 
ieam. (3) The fruit is ripe enough to eat. 

(d) A clause, [1] "Temporal, denoting time; as, I was 
absent when the accident occurred. [2] Local, denot 
ing place; as. Go where duty calls thee. [3] Causal 
denoting cause; as, He is beloved, for he is good 
[4] Final, denoting purpose ; as. We came that w 
might see. [5] Comparative; as, He is older (Aon J 
[am]. [6] Conditional; as, I would pay you if i 
could. £7] Concessive, as, Though he day me, yef 
will I trust him." 

t>] As TO Composition ; 
(1] First CZass,— base, a single word; as, a noun, pronoun, 

adjective, verb, participle, or adverb. 
[2] Second Class, — base, a preposition and its object; or 

a verb in the infinitive mode. 
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[3j Third Clas3,-^haeo, a clause. For examples of first 
second, and third clasa elements, see "Elements as t< 
office," II., W, [1], [2], [3], [4], [5]. 
[c] As TO Form : 

1, Simple. 

[a] Hnt Close, — a single word unmodified. 

[1] Subject, noun, pronoun, present or compound 
participle; as, [1] Men have influence. [2] Yo% 
may go. [3J Reading is profitable. [4] Havitu 
been detained was his excuse. 

[2] Predicate,— ^nite verb, adjective, noun, pronoun 
or participle; as, [1] Henry vrrUea. [2] He is wise 
[3] Samuel is a teacher. [4] It is he. [5] The vin« 
lies withering. 

[3] Adjective, — an adjective, noun in the nominative 
objective, possessive, or absolute case; a pronour 
in the nominative, or possessive case; the presem 
or compound participle ; as, [1] Wealthy men havi 
influence. [2] My brother James made the mis 
take. [3] He struck my brother James. (4] Thii 
was C/oy's opinion, the eminent siotesTJian: [5] Yi 
men, why do you tarry ? [6] The teacher hiTHsel 
was to blame. [7] My book is lost. [8] The boi 
laughing, made no reply. [9] The soldier bein. 
toounded was discharged. 

[4] Objective, — noun or pronoun, present or compouni 
participle; as, [1] He struck lAna. [2] He see: 
her. [3] He dislikes reading. [4] He acknowledge) 
having committed theft. 

[5] Adverbial, — an adverb; as, He is very angry. Hi 
studies diligently. He studies very diligently, 

[b] Second Class,— a,Q unmodified infinitive, or preposi 
tional phrase. 

(1) Subject, — an infinitive, or prepositional phrase 

as, To die is gain. [2] From noon to midnight i 

twelve hours. 
[2] Predicate, — preposition and its object, or an inflni 

tive; as, [1] He is at liberty. [2] To die is not ( 

deep. He is to ^ pumiahed, 
£3] Adjective, — preposition and its object, or an infini 

tive; as, [1] A man of wealth. An excuse /or goinf, 

[2] Time to come is called future. 
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[4] Objective,— pre'poeition and its object, or ai 
tive ; as, [1] I gave an orange to htm. [2] He 
to stxtdy. 
[pi] ^dtierfeia/,— prepoBition and its object, 
infinitive; as, [1] He went for James. He 
of reading. [2] He has gone to inquire. He : 
to go. The fruit is ripe enough to eat. 
[c] Third Class, — a clause consisting of simply 
predicate, and connective. 
[1] Subject; as, That he may prosper is my pra; 
[2] Predicate; as, My prayer is that he may pn 
[3] Adjective; as, My prayer that he may pi 

answered. 

[4] Otjective; as, I hope that he will prosper. 

[5] Adverbial; as. He studies that he ma.ypro»^ 

[8] Complex. 

Ja] First Class, — base, a single word modified bj 

phrase, or clause. 

[1] Subject, — base, noun, pronoun, or participl 

fied by a word, phrase, or clause ; as, [1] 

m^ are influential. Men of wealth are infl 

Men who are wealthy are influential. [2] A 

he imprisoned the Pope. You of old are hi 

who is your true friend will not forsake y 

Wishing to see my brother is my excuse ft 

here. Thinking that I might see my brothe. 

what brought me here. 

[2] Predicate, — base, a noun or pronoun mod 

a word, phrase, or clause; or a participle : 

by a word or a phrase ; as, [1] He is a vieai 

He is a man of wealth. He is a man whc 

respect. [2] It is he himself. It is you of o\ 

you to whom we look for aid. [3] Takinj 

man's sword to prevent his doing harm sh 

be called robbing him. Making that noisi 

not even be called trying to sing. 

£3] Adjective,— hose, an adjective, noun, ] 

present, perfect, or compound part., modii 

word, phrase, or clause; as, [1] He is a 

man. He is a man sick at heart. The bo, 

that he would not be seen, did not hesitate. [ 

son the lawyer is insane. Johnson the lawyt 
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lie ia insane. Johnson, who is a lawyer of great 
ne, is insane. [3] The boy himself was right, 
in of old are here. You, who pretend to be myfrtend, 
■tainly will not forsake me, [4] The letter 
fffen ^sft/y contained many mistakes. The let- 
' written by your brother did not reach me, John, 
pointed president of this a^ociation, that we might 
se order, should not shrink from hia duty, [5] 
le teacher, thanking him, refused any pay. Wishing 
tee, I opened the blind. The pupil believing that 
was right, would not yield the point. Having 
ird the news, I returned home. Having read it, I 
id no attention to his lecture. Having said that 
h iDOuld be my course, you need not seem surprised, 
y>jective, — base, a noun, pronoun, present or 
mpound participle; modified by a word, phrase, 
clause. 
Jan. 13, 1878, A. A. Crosieb, 



lTION of TEACHER TO PARENT, 

most distracting and unpleasant perplexities 
ther finds he is called upon to endure arise from 
lich he necessarily sustains towards the parents 
It is certainly a most delicate relation and 
ally considered and calmly studied. The teacher 
nd has in bis bands the dearest gifts of the 
B parent on the other hand consigns his most 
ists to the teacher. It is not strange, therefore, 
; and teacher are very closely united in the same 
lould feel the greatest anxiety with reference to 
rality, and influence of each other. It is right 
at the parent should be vitally interested in the 
and it is right and natural that the teacher 
proper respect and regard for the opinions and 
parent. The theory here expressed is found, 
very far from the fact. Parents are not generally 
he public school and seem to care little for the 
influences of the teacher. The question there- 
led in examinations and discussed in teachers' 
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associations : What means shall the teacher use to secun 
interest and cooperation of the parent? We answer: ] 
whatever, . 

1st. He is not employed for that purpose. He may se 
their interest but he should get it without having intend; 
His principal and especial work is to teach his pupils aud I 
them to understand the principles taught with referen< 
their use and application in life. This is to be done with 
little if any reference to the esteem of parents. 

2d. If the teacher should devote his time and energi« 
securing the interest of parents and succeed in so doin 
would usually have a new and troublesome element to cor 
Ironically speaking, parents know better how to mana 
school than teachers, and if any teacher is so unfortunate 
secure their attention and enthusiasm he will hav 
the trying ordeal of listening patiently to a ^ 
unpractical advice, friendly but unwise suggestions 
izing criticism. Eveiy teacher has passed thro 
less of this experience. The failure on the part ol 
to adopt these abuurd suggestions and changes wi 
lead to coldness, indifference, and perhaps positive 
opposition. 

3d. The boastful enthusiasm and interested 
parents are no proper and certain indication of i 
in any case. It is often the case that on account * 
or adaptation of the teacher for Spelling or Ma 
Rhetorical Exercises, or some other specialty, th 
the school are greatly interested and takcT pride ir 
their successful teacher, whereas the truth would v 
be that an impartial report of experienced exan 
condemn the school and teacher as being deficient 
necessary requisites of genuine progress and rigl 
That is a good school where proper attention is giv 
to the subjects taught; and that is a good teache 
hobbies and specialties, but gives prominence to . 
secures and insists on diligence and understan 
teachers, if they regard f.he high aims of their pr 
not pander to the taste of parents and others /oi 
progress in some precocious development, but will 
on those greatly-neglected and commonplace but 
tical processes which enter into every one's socia 
business relations. It is even claimed with s( 
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1 a majority of cases it is beneficial to children to 
of the boastful conversation and false impressions 
happily induced in their minds by indulgent and 
mts. This can be done and is done best in the 
where the great levelling and educating process 
ry is carried on. Let the teacher have a higher 
good will of the parent. He who cares least for 
most of it. Attain success in spite of parents 
)y their help. That will be most gratifying which 
nsciousness of victory attained over unreasonable 
Ld apathetic indifference, G. B. G. 



OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

< Hon, J. J. Burns, Slate CoinmUiioner of Common Schooli. 

ISIIOSS AND AMSWBRB IN MATTBRa UP SCHOOL LAW. 

-Doesa "village incorporated for special purposes" become 
ct under sections 1 and 5, or a special district under see- 
In my opinion, neither. The lack of coincidence between 
code and the school law ia, I think, intentional, and as the 
ot, by name, create such a corporation to be a separate 
kind, it remiuns part of a township or special school dis- 
i no school district " corresponding to its grade " so that 
!Ake effect. Again, it can not be a special school district 
1, for it has not " been established by a vote of the people " 
Commissioners; nor has it as a scAooJ dktrict been estab- 
leral or local act of the General Assembly, 
ot North Bend 73 0. L. 255 must have been a aub-district 
!of, and there seems to be no claim that it was a vill^e 
ecial district either till made to be the latter by special act. 
ven case were an incorporated village (general) it is sound 

< hold that the amendment to Sec. 4 (74 O. L. 140) restricts 
he village will not become a village diatrict without a vote 
in the manner set forth in the amendment. The amend- 
ecent than the section. In the revised code these " villages- 
poses " are called hamlets. 
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Qwegtion 15. — How long must s voter, either niitrried or single, 
resident of a sub-district in order to vote at the election tor director? 

Queaiion 10.— Suppose A lives in sub-district No. 5, and owns a. 
there; until about a month previous to election he rents a farm in 
district No. 1 and moves upon it with his family, and has resided i 
^nce. Is A a voter in sub-district one or five t 

Afitwer 16 and 16. — In one, that is, if he has resided in the Stat« 
year and in the county thirty days. Each township is an election prei 
and the general election laws make no provision for the case of one 
has moved from one part of a precinct to another e. g. removed from 
sub-district to another of the same township. " There shall be el( 
by ballot • " • by the qualified electors thereof." I venture 
opinion that, it being admitted that a man is a qaalified elector « 
township, he may vote in the sub-district where he bona fide has his h 
be he married or single. 

Questwn 17.— Does Sec. 43, Ohio School Law apply to a tie vote i: 
election in a sub-district? 

Answer IT. — I think that by analogy it does. The chairman and s 
fary as judges of the election may decide it forthivitk by lot. 



Phil. T. Tuepin Esq., Linwood, O. 

Dear Sir: — Your question as to the duty of a township clerk . 
teacher has filed the required papers, to issue an order for his pay s 
ing to the certificate of amount due from the local directors in defla 
any rule or resolution of the township board of education, brings i 
vexed question of confiicting jurisdiction between boards of edu 
and local directors. 

By Sec. 53 of the School Law of '73, power is given to direct 
employ teachers and fls their salaries or pay, which authority, i. 
could lay taxes at pleasure would seem unlimited. 

But let us note some of the limitations. They do not assess ta 
all. This power belongs to another body and with them is restrictt 
certain number of mills on the dollar. Of course the directors i 
make necessary a levy beyond the statutory amount; and here 
restriction upon the local directors of a township in the aggregate. 

Next, as to a sub-district, an additional limit is placed ; for the toi 
board, Sec. 60, must apportion that part of the local levy set api 
continuing the schools after the state fund has been exhausted; a 
salaries or pay of the teachers of any sub-district shall not, Sec. S3, t 
in any year the school moneys distributed pro rata by enumerati< 
the amount which shall be apportioned, as above. 

In case the apportioning is not satisfactory to any sub-district, i 
of appeal to the County Commissioners is granted, and said officei 

What need is there of such, right of appeal if the 
grievance is in their own hands? And further what advanl^e 
from having the funds opporlioned if nooneisboundby theapportic 
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the board of eduoation must provide for continuing tbe 
e length of time each year. 

do this without some basis as to time and wages to work 
lere is such a basis if each board of local directors acts 
1 discTetioD, and the township clerk, township treasurer, 
.tor must tte governed absolutely by said action? 
nor of the law and the decisions of the courts decide the 
ority, in general, of the board of education. 
the Supreme Court in the State v. Wilcox 11 Ohio State 
327 has been relied upon for the support of an opposite 
ae I am taking, but its weight is surely much lessened, if 
all by the fact that the law of 1S53, amended April 18, 
ed by the statute of 1373, May 1, and that the restricting 
i quoted was not found in the law of the earlier date. 
'ged that the law says the directors shall fix the pay of 
et as explicitly it says such pay ghall not exceed, etc . 
in this means that the engaging of teachers is a duty of 
md also the fixing of their wages, with the provision that 
i not exceed the amount subject to their order. If what 
esary has aot been provided they have recourse to the 

yond the amount legally provided, the teacher may hold 
e, personally, for the surplus ; and the township clerk, as 
board, is bound to take notice of all lawful rules of the 
xn his actions accordingly. 

hip boards are not as liberal minded as they should be, 
gnize the difference between parsimony and economy it 
adeed, but in this letter I have baen aiming at a strict but 
on of tbe law, hoping thereby to diminish the number of 
ween the parties whose legal powers are in question. 

bsioker's ENaAOBtf ents ; — June 7, Commencement, Frank- 
ommencement, Greenville ; July S, Normal School, Ada ; 
il School, St. Paris; July 23, Normal School, New Lisbon; 
i School, Worthington ; July 30, County Institute, Miami 
County Institute, Brown Co. ; August 6, Normal School, 
; Aug. 8, County Institute, Logan Co. ; August 14, County 
son Co. ; August 19 and 20, County Institute, Lorain Co. ; 
ttty Institute, Hancock Co. ; August 22, County Institute, 
gust 23, County Institute, Preble Co. ; August 26, County 
a Co. ; August, 28, County Institute, Jefferson Co. ; August 
tjtute, Perry Co.; September 5, Counly Institute, Bela- 
bor 17 and 18, County Institute, Stark Co. ; October 31, 
«, Fulton Co. 
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—It has been some time since the Northeastern-Ohio Teachers' . 
ciation has met outside of Cleveland. The nest meeting will be hel 
second Saturday of this month (June) in Akron. (In our last issui 
second Saturday was given incorrectly as June 15 instead of June 8. 
is hoped there will be a good attendance. The High-School Cour 
Study will doubtless be the leading topic ot interest Teachers from i 
towns than Akron will be cordially welcomed by the city that wai 
first to establish a graded Bystem of schools in Ohio. 



Wb believe that there are many foachers that take very little i 

of the physical condition of their pupils. Being bo often deceived b; 
deBigning, who under the pretence of iUnesa, ask for certiun privile^ 
exemplionB, they are in danger of overlooking the ailments of hones 
pib. Sometime since W. T. Harris talked to the St. Louis teacbe: 
"The Proper Care of the Brain," in which he gave the following as 
of the symptoms of overwork in children, which teachers and pa 
should be quick to observe and remedy if pOBsible : " Vertigo, dizii 
headache, palpitation of the heart, defective memory, melancholy, 
ralpa, sleeplessness, impaired digestion, paralysis or numineM, perve 
of special senses, auditory and ocular spectra, general loss of tone, v 
predisposes to disease," 

An invitation has been tendered to Dr. John Hancock for tfa 

tional Educational Association to meet in Philadelphia next year, 
hope it will be early accepted and arrangements made for such a me 
of the Association as shall eclipse all those that have as yet been held 

The following is Senator Burnside's bill for the introduction of 1 

and Social Science into the Schools of the District of Columbia. 
these things could be thoroughly taught as easily as to legislatfi 
them teachers would be greatly rejoiced. 

".Be it Snaelfd, etc.. That the acbool ofllcers sball iDtrodoce as a, port of the 
exercise of each nchool In their Jurlsdlctlou, iQatructioh In the elemeuM or 
and moral SiCience, Ineludlng InduBtry, order, economy, punctuality, patlenci 
denial, health, purity, temperance, cleanllneaa, honesty, truth, Justice, pollt 
peace, fidelity, phUantbropy, patrlotlBm, self-respect, hope, perBeverance, i 
fuluees, courage, gelf-reliahce, gratitude, plly, mercy, IflndnesB, coosclence. 
tlon, and the will. 

Sec. 2, That It shall be the duty of the teachers to give a short oral lesson 
day upon one of the topics mentioned In Section I of this act. and lo requln 
pupil lo furnish a thought, or other Illustration of the same, upon the foUi 

Sbc 3. That emulation shall be cherished between the pupils In accuma 
thoughlsand tacts, Inregard Ut the nobletralts possible, and in illustrating 
by Oieli dally conduct." 



eepeciftl attentitm of Superintendents and Boards of 
bJlowiDK from the New- York Tribune in relation to 

}Uc sohools In a subject which cannot bedlM^uswe<l too often 
rhere the Increase of short sight Is so apparent. There were 
ona In a paper read by I>r. Stern before the HartfOrd Social 
Bsday evening. He urged the Importance of paying more at- 
□n and quantity of light in the Bcbool-room. As a mie, Bchool- 
Ight than dwellings, beeause pupllB need to see equally In all 
d cannot approach a window, as they may do at home, If the 

Moreover, Hclentluc leBls have determined that the ratio be- 
and floor meaaure Is deOnite, so that for every foar square feet 

beone footof glass. The ordinary ratio In school-rooms is 
ny school-rooms the light comes from behind the pupils, so 
owullgbt,orltcome«rrom the frontand daisies. The llgfat 
ily from the left side or over the left shoulder, as then the right 
.shade the book. The color of the walls Is also Important In 
t, drab la a good tint (or the walls. The desks now in use could 
ftteiially for the prevention of stooping by making the covers 
lid be done at tltlte expense by hinging the front edge of the 
lilng a movable support beneath the upper edge, so that the 
sed or diminished at will. The best position for reading Is to 
ct or slightly thrown back, and with the left shoulder to the 
e eyes In theshade, and the light falling obliquely on the page. 
leld from twelve to eighteen Inahes from the eyes, and should 
id the face instead of bending the head lo the book. Near- 
rer; apt to hold the book nearer than Is really neceKKary to see 
ore effort for them to read at the IM point of vision, but thiB 
n preventing the Increase of the ttouble." 



to enjoy at Put-in-Bay July 2, 3, and 4th, the annual 
ig into the faces and shaking the hands of the earneat 
ho have done so much to add educational reputation to 
one, come ail, Put-in-Bay has lost none of its charms, 
some of the teachers then and there will, in view of the 
the National Educational Association to 1879, consider 
tending the Forty-eighth meeting of the American In- 
Lon to be held at Fabyan's Hotel in the White Moun-* 
B, 10, 11, and 12. 



ly request our readers in the different parts of Ohio to 
r marked papers local educational news. Many of the 
I associations fail to report their meetings directly or 
rked papers containing their newspaper reports. This 
ng one. For our July issue we want a list of the dates 
exercises in Public High Schools and Colleges, and the 
ig classified by sex, and for our own use a list oE the 
time of beginning, duration, plaee of meeting, and prin* 
Don't foi^et these requesta or wait for some one else to 
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We Uke pleasure in trftiisterring to our pi^es the foHowing l( 

editorial id one of the nuuibere of the Eduisttional Weekly. We h 
may have the effect not only to put money into the treasury of tb 
Uonal Educational Association but also Taluable information in' 
minda of those who decide to purchase the valuable volumes allude 

"The dlflbrent volumes of Proceedlugs otthe NatJonaJ Educational Aaaoi 
may be obtained by addroaalng the Secretary, W. D. Heiiklo, Salem, Ohio. 
are ot permanent value to teavliers, and cost only two dollars each. Two 
Invested In sucb a volume will return a higtier rate of interest than ten tl 
much paid for bonds or stock la something extraneous to the prufesHioi 
teacher looks forward to a life of study and labor In the fleldof education, he 
have at his command any auch volume which contains full and able disci 
ot living educational questions. It 1h ignorance of the experience of ottie 
most frequently causes our own dlsconirfiture In business or leaching. If we 
keep ourselves informed of the means uiicd and the results obtained by otha 
Ingat the same ends as we, we are likely to meet with the same delays and i 
raasmenU which beset their path In tne earllerpart of their career; but If w 
carefully the views held by others, and learn n-om their experience the 
which cost them so dear, it may be In our power to obtain results equally si 
tory, though with leas experience and at less cost. In theroeeUngsof theNi 
Educational Association, the ablest, most experieuced, and most successful 
tors discuss the problems which younger teachers are struggling with ii 
schools, and it is frequently the case that deflnite conclusions are reached a 
r portaut problems are solved by these discussions. The record of these disco 
accompanied by the papers iu full which are read at the meetings, forma a i 
which no successful teacher can hope to dispense with. They are a guide 
structlon ; they furnish food for thought ; they inspire to a higher grade of 
they educate the educator, and are, in a word, the teacher's best expositlor 
dally work." 

Several educational periodicab have copied what we sai 

month as to teachers and educational journals. The Educational tt 
appends the following to our remarks : 

"The above is fiota the editorial department of the Ohio EduaUUmal Hont 
Hay. It was written by an eminent educator. It is the expression of a tei 
journal In its tuvntir-ieuenM volume. It Is but a repetition In other words c 
has been said and written by the l>est teachers for a baif-century In this c( 
and what wlllbcsihid and written luall future time, while the protesslon of I 
remains and the discrepancy tretween 60,000 subscribers and 260,000 teacbe 
tinnea to exist. What Is said in another place about educational annuals h 
volumes of Proceedings of the National Educational Association may be re 
here with added emphasis. The annual is valuabe — probably, as brasitgoei 
nniformly so than the monthly or weekly periodical, but no true teacher n 
sire to, and no successful teacher can dispense withat least one educational J 
which presents the latest and beet thoughts on educational subjecte. No t 
has a right lo a certincate who does not take meanstoavallhimself of such] 
Icals, and the conviction Is fast approaching a conclusion among examine 
no such teacher shall be permitted to hold the place of Instructor In the 
schools of the land. There are enough teachers in each Slixte U> aSOrd a han 
support to a weekly Journal, and it ought to be done. We hope to live long ( 
to see that day. 

Wb earnestly request that our readers in the different couni 

the State will forward to us immediately a statement giving the Coll 
facts as to their next Teachers' Institute: — Time of beginning,. da: 
and place of meetii^, and principal instructors. 
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.. HiDBdale, of Hiram College, who has hecome 

f n from his paper on " Our Common-School Educa- 
ind, December 1876, published a full-column letter 
lueetion in the Cleveland Herald of April 29. He 
TO theories of government, the paternal in which 
ag and the individual nothing" and the non-inter- 
ch the State is reduced to a minimum and man 
n. Although recognizing the difficulty or perhaps 
ng out fully in practice either of these tlieoriea, he 
'nment belongs to the nou-interference type, and 
and support by it of " an e^iitensive and expensive 
dIb seems a contradiction." He closes as follows: 

read a good deal of wild vaporing talk on the high-school 
me time to come to fundamental principles. On what 
:he BtatesmaD, or the educator to defend the high school? 
nuch Interested In educational QuestlonH, I respectfully 
ions of the high sahool of to-dBy to buckle down to the 
lie Important questions Just propounded. Especially let 
9 urlnelpte on which they ground the high school also 
nation of which man Is capable. Must the State, to be 
:ee ooHegee and universities, free llteratnre and art-traln- 
>era, and a Tree trip to Europe? Isthehlch school, with 
)e continued bei'ause It la a "good thing; '' because It la a 
r t>ecaase It Is the " poorman 'n " college ? It neems to me 
shonld be centered on some principle. Let us have Ihe 
ulated. My purpose Is accomplished now that I bava 
iterlng Into the problem." 

idale claims only to state tbe problem without dis- 
} be seen how he stands. He wants tbe high-school 
Ve think we can get along without the formula, 
carried on by any fixed theories, they are the result- 
ichools are the same. The forces of society may 
)e of education, indeed, we rather expect that this 
r the government has secured a wide difi'uaion of 
iquent desire tor it, it may turn over entirely to 
system of public schools. Governments do what 
heir acts are endorsed by the people. The people 
iccording to formulas, although philosophers may. 
ists can spread their views among the people (what 

to accomplish this than the higher schools), they 
mass of the people to adopt their theories and act 
lat time shall come the United-States government 
, cease to carry on a postal system, which is not 
jeing now several millions of dollars of deficiency 
ent of this deficiency gives our government some- 
paternal government. The truth is, we think, that 

is one in which the two theories are judiciously 
may well for the present, at least, adopt Locke's 
n of government, if we must have a formula, namely, 
of GoveT^mant is the. Good of Mankind." 



I of Examiners will hold an Examination at Put-in- 
9. Those Interested will please take notice. 
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Teachers ought to be at no loss how to spend a part of the summer 

profitably. (See our advertisements). There are Mr. Stewart's Musical 
Institute at Warren, for the musically inclined, Mr. Hailmann's Kinder- 
garten Institute at Sandusky for primary teachers as well as mothers, 
Profs. Goodnough's and Thompson's Art Schools at Worthington and 
Lafayette for those desirious of learning how to teach Industrial Drawing, 
Prof. Hamill's Elocution School at Jacksonville, for those wanting voice 
culture, as well as the summer Normal Institutes. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number oi 

this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former 
address, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 
July, or October. 

The June Wide Awake is an excellent number. 

It is said that there are 104 Normal Schools in British India. 

^There are 1548 pupils enrolled in the Chicago High Schools. 

Commencement Day this year at Buchtel College will be June 26th. 



^The National Repository for June contains several interesting 

articles. 

Five young ladies graduated from the New-Lisbon High School 

May 24th. 

— —A NEW School building is to be erected for the Normal School at 
Ada, Ohio. 

The California Educational Association will be held in Sacramento, 

July 1, 2, 3. 

^The next meeting of the Georgia Teachers* Association will be held 

in Barnesville. 

^The date of the Graduating Exercises of the Cambridge, Ohio, High 

School is May 31. 

Of the 104 students at the Johns-Hopkins University, 54 are grad- 
uates of other colleges. 

— ^Ten students are to graduate on the 15th of this month at the Nor- 
mal School at Ada, Ohio. 

- — Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas for June are as usual full of 
interest to old and young. 

Nine pupils, one boy and eight girls, graduate this month from the 

Public Schools of Warren, Ohio. 

Of the 19,479 students in the ten universities of Spain 12,453 are in 

the schools of law and medicine. 
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« Parents and Teachers' Monthly with the Ohio Edu 
for $1.90 a year. 

:, two boya and three girls, graduated from the Waynes 
School, May 17. 

ool and Home Journal haa donned a beautiful new cove 
sign on the Bret page. 

i-County Association met in Spring Valley, May 11. Wi 
account of the proceedings. 

enlarged edition of Jordan's Vertebrates is announcei 
ir^ & Co., as in preparation. 

Is, one boy and seven girls, will gradnate from the Pub 
r West Salem, Ohio, June 13. 

ng of the New-Orleans School Board on May 1, it wa 
ihtTB for the vacation months. 

nt Inter-State Oratorical Contest in St. Louis, Knox Ool 
) prize by its representative E. A. Bancroft. 
of the School Commissioner of Rhode Island is $2500 1 
Ohio is only $2000. We take no pleasure in stating thL 

ith ending April 19, there were 332 pupils in the New 
ot tardy, 86 cases of tardiness, and 170 visits to tb 

lat there is a probability of a meeting, in August at somi 

teachers for the purpose of oi^anizing a Southwesten 

nation. \ 

live Committee has decided to hold the nest meetit^ 

jOunty Teachers' Institute in Cambridge, beginning ot 

■e Christmas. 

; ladies were to graduate from the High School of Eaa 

May 31, and to be addressed by Geo. P. Hays, Presiden 

id Jefferson College. 

eceived from J. Ormond Wilson a "Catalogue of thi 

ublic Schools of Washington, United States of Nortl 

aris Exposition, 1878." 

fan State Normal School at Ypsilanti is hereafter to b 

lal. There are to be three courses. We shall look witl 

success of this new departure. 

. Catalogue of Choice Boolcs for the Library has beei 

Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It Is a 12mo of 24 
sent by mail prepaid for 25 eta. 
H met two township School boards at their sprii^ meet 

and Gasper, and induced them to put Webster'; 
J in each school house in each township. 
ir Science iMonthly for June is filled with interestinj 
hich are " The Scientific Study of Human Testimony,' 
it and other Frauds," and "On Brain-Forcing." 
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We have received No. 2 (No. 1 never came to hand) of the Phonetic 

Educator, edited by Elias Longley of Cincinnati, and published by Al- 
cander Longley, in St. Louis. It recalls the days of former years. 

The Summer School of Elocution (Prof. S. S. Hamill's) advertised 

in this periodical promises to be a grand success. Prof. Hamill's School 
last year in Cincinnati it will be remembered was very successful. 

The American Philological Association will be held in Saratoga, 

July 9, 10, 11, and 12, the same days that the American Institute of 
Instruction will be held at Fabyan's Hotel in the White Mountains. 

A six-weeks' Teachers' Summer Review Class will convene at 

Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, July 5. Tuition $5. Send to P. 0. Phillips, 
of Collamer, or 0. C. Hubbell, of Chagrin Falls, for a circular. Board can 
be had at $3 a week. 

The American Antiquarian is an illustrated quarterly journal which 

is published at Ashtabula, Ohio, by the Archfeological Exchange Club, and 
edited by the Rev. Stephen D. Peet. Price $2.00 or 50 cts. a number. It 
will be sent with the Ohio Educational Monthly for $3.00 a year. 

A RECENT number of the Daily Graphic gives four illustrations of 

the buildings and offices of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, and 
also a detailed history of the firm and its present personnel. The extensive 
business of this publishing house is a remarkable illustration of western 
enterprise. 

American Young Folks is the title of a 16-page illustrated monthly 

paper for boys and girls published at Topeka, Kansas, by J. K. Hudson, 
at only 50 cts. a year. It aims to furnish useful and entertaining matter 
without resorting to the publication of sensational stories. The May No. 
was the fifth of vol. IV. 

The May-June number of the North- American Review is excellent 

It contains an article on the Discipline of American Colleges by Dr. 
McCosh and one by Edison on his phonograph, besides other intensely-in- 
teresting articles. The Review under its new management exhibits a 
more vigorous life than formerly. 

We have received from the Hon. J. W. Simonds of Milford, Mass., 

printed lists of the questions used for the examination of the No. 1 
Grammar-School Classes, in Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
and United States History, and a programme of the subjects that were 
to be discussed at the Teachers' Meeting, April 26. 

^The Fourth Annual Commencement of the Ottawa (Ohio) High 

School was on May 16. The number of graduates was five, one boy and 
four girls. Each graduate had two exercises an essay and an oration, and 
the salutatorian and valedictorian three exercises. The Hon. J. J. Boms 
addressed the people the evening of the 15th in the Court House. 

Eighteen pupils, four boys and fourteen girls, will graduate from the 

Public High School of Salem, Ohio, June 13. This is the largest graduating 
class the school has ever had, the first class consisting of two only in 1865, 
these being Anna R. Kuhn (Mrs. Weaver) now engaged in Missionary 
work in South America and Lauretta Barnaby, now teaching in the High 
School of Clyde, Ohio. 



Editorial. '■ 

Hay 29 and 30 were the days set apart (or the exaniination ot 
Schools of Washington C. H., by ten committeeH appointed by 
il Education. Among the names of the members oE th^se C( 

I we notice those ot several school superintendents of other tow 
, Wm. Reece, J. H. Grove, C. L. Clippinger, and Samuel Ma; 
aduating exercises will take place June 3. Four boys and th 

II graduate. 

)uE readers should not fail to read the page of G. & C. Merrian: 
ertiaing p^es. Webster's Quarto Dictionary, the best as yet p 
in the English language, has recently become the property 
da and thouaanda of persons who never before were owners Ol 
ibt whether any other publiahera in the United States would b: 
; much to perfect thia great work aa the Merriams. They bi 
leir energiea solely to thia work. 
L Normal Institute is to be held in SL Paria, Ohio, be^nning Ji 

continuing four weeks. The r^ular instructors are to be G. 
of St. Paris, and Wm. Callihan of Mechanicaburgh. Three i 
« to be held each day, one in the forenoon, one in the afterao 
J in the evening from 7 to 9. Van B. Baker will give an even 
June 27, C. W. Williamson one July 2, Hon. J. J. Bums one J 
id C. W. Bennett one July 17. The tuition fee will be $ij.00. 
The Preble-County Teachers' Aaaociation held its last meeting 
ir April 20. The following was the programme : — " Emerson, 
y Miss A. Alderman, Owing to the absence of several who w 
programme for the forenoon, the rest of the time until uoon i 
p by wrangling over same parliamentary questions, to the edif 
the wranglers. The dinner was an item of the day. Miss Al< 
tertained twenty-flve or thirty teachers at the Eeichel House. 
moon ; 1st, "The Teacher," a paper by B. F. Moi^n. 2d, Rec 

The Wolves" and "Face against the Pane," by Mrs. Lee Mar 
laic in Common Schools," a paper by J. B. Munger. 4th, "Elo 
ly T. A. FoUok, and a recitation, "The Mariner's Dream," by O. 
, 5th, "The Teacher's Work," a paper by Chas L. Loos of Dayt 
rchie Dean," a recitation by Miaeea Palmer and Reusman. 7 
ssociation," an address by L. D. Brown. Sth, Recitation, Mrs. I 

The meeting closed by ainging "Auld Lang Syne," " 
HE following is the programme of the Iowa Aaaociation of Pi 
nd Superintendente, to be held at Iowa City, June 25, 26, 27, a 
. The auhjecta for discuaeion will be taken from the follow. 

Examination of Schools." "Teachers' Meetings." 

H>1 Records and Reports." "The Practical Side of School Sup 

V Many Studies Should a Pupil Pukue at One Time 7" "1 
of the Taught." 
Natural Method of Teaching Ancient and Modern Langu^e 
Constitutes a Complete Grammar-School Course ? " 
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"Industrial Education." "The High School from » Twc-payer' 

But one eelection will bo made from each group of subjects, au< 
time given tor a full and froe discuBsion. 

The seeeions will commence at 2 o'clock each afternoon. 

The So utheae tern-Ohio Teachers' Association held its first 

meeting in Marietta, April 19 and 20.' The Association was orgai 
embrace Wood County, West Virginia, in Ohio, the counties of Vi 
ton, Meige, Athens, Monroe, Morgan, Noble, and such other cou 
may hereafter come into the Association. T. C. Ryan of Sharoi 
Co., read a paper on "The School, the Soul of the Higher Lift 
State," which was discussed by Messrs. Rice, Mitchell, Gear and 
The Hon. J. J. Burns read a paper on " Ohio School Law," wh 
discussed by Dr. I. W. Andrews. Id the evening Mr. Burns deli\ 
address on "Human Nature." On Saturday the 20th, Prof. Geai 
paper on "The High-School Question." It was discussed by 
Heaton and FoUett. E. E. Cox of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
paper on " The Study of English," which was discussed by Measr 
Charter, Jenkinson, and Bums. J. M. Goodspeed read a paper on 
is Success," which wa« discussed by Messrs. Devol, Rosseter, and A 
A constitution was adopted and the following officers elected: — Pi 
J. M. Goodspeed of Athens; Vice Presidents, J. H, Charter of 1 
burg, J. G. Schofield of Caldwell, and C. K. Wells of Belpre ; E 
TreBB., O. M. Mitchell of Marietta; Ex. Com., E. E. Cox of Part 
T, C. Ryan of Sharon, and R. S. Devol of Athens. The time of t 
meeting will be determined by the Executive Committee. Mr, Goi 
tendered an invitation to meet in Athens. 

The Warren-County Teachers' Association met in Morroi 

27. W. J. Cook presented " Some Remarks on the Metric System 
subject was further discussed by F. M. Cunningham, the Hon. J. J 
.and others. W. J. Cook, F. M- Cunningham, and Belle Brow 
appointed a committee to prepare reBolutions on the subject. Tl 
,J. J. Burns lectured upon the Ohio School Laws. His remarks 
A wide range of snbjeeta and were listened to with interest 
discussion which followed certain questions were answered as fo] 
That there is a general sentiment throughout the state in favor of 
Supervision, that in rural schools examinations in writing should I 
at the middle and close of each term, that in the absence of an 
regulation a teacher should continue school in session each day si: 
and that a pupil in. going to and from school is subject to the autt 
both parent and teacher. The Association after passing the ft 
resolutions reported by the committee adjourned to meet in L 
May 25. 

Whereas, We believe that the metric Bystem on account of Its eimplli 
fonnlty, Inalterable base, decimRl multlplee and Bnb-dlvlBora, and exprei 
menelature, Is deserving of the fnvorable consideration of all educators. 
by Its adoption In our country much of practical value In education and 
will be found, therefore be It 

Betolved, That we earnescly recommend to the teachers of our county tl 
tboiouibly lavest^ate the system and teacb It In their respective schools, 



roBe th^lr Influence Id educating public tWDtlment to tbe end that tbe peupla 
- demand legislation that will make tbe Rystem obligatory In our country. 
wbie^ That we urge npoo our Btate Legislature to make an examination In 
metric system obligatory upoD all. 

— The following ia from the Akron Beacon, a staunch supporter of 
ilic Edncation. 

. Qielost annual meeting of the Ohio State Teacbera' Association, held at Pnt> 
lay In tlie early part ot July, 1877, a committee conHlBtIng of B. W. Coy, Prlncl- 
)f the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, E. H. Cook, Principal of the Columbus 
ool, and H. P. UfRird, Principal of the Chllllcotbe High School, was ap- 
D collect data concerning the High Schoolsot theState, ascertaining their 
■es of Ktndy, class of cltlsens most t>eneflted by thelrmaintenaDce,Ac. In 
oe with this action, clrotilara liave been prepared, one of which was r»- 
Snpeiintendent Fludley a few days since, containing blanks to be filled, 
I ofwhleh the desired Information can be obtained. Among other things 
•d list of the occupations of parents of High .School pupils appears on the 
eevldent object of which Is to discover the truth concerning the common 
t that the High Schools are supported by the laboring men of the country 
nelltof the children of the rich. Here Is the showing for Akron i 










































'b have been furnished with the following account of the second 
of the Tri-8tate Association held in Toledo last month: 
le Superintendent's meeting held May 3d, in the evening the 
; of the High School in the various communities represented was 
d, and afterward the Course of Study in the H^h School. There 
isent Sup't McBonald and Messrs. Smith, Squire, and others from 
Curran and Collins, of Sandusky, Boas, of Fremont, Brown, ot 
Lo, McCaaky, of Napoleon, Sater, of Wauaeon, Jones, of Eaat 
, Gower, of Saginaw, State Sup't H. S. Tarbell, of Michigan, Prof. 
, Ypailanti, Swift, of Laporte, Indiana, tilenn, of Kendallville, 
, of Monroeville, Ohio, Stanberry, of Pt. CUnton, Wright, of 
(, and others. Saturday, May 4th, brought out an attendance of 
lore teachers and friends of education. The first paper was read 
Hall, Supt.,schoola of Tiffin, Ohio. Subject — "Elements of Sue- 
he Teacher," In the absence of G. W. Walker, of Lima, Ohio, the 
on was opened by E. T. Hartley, ot Fostoria, Ohio. He was 
1 by Supt Oakes, of Norwalk, W. I. Squirea, ol Toledo, E. H. Cook of 
us, and Prof, Edward Olney, of Michigan University, Wm. H. 
at Adrian, Mich., addressed tiie Association concerning "Some Mis- 



^ 
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takes we are making/' 1st, We resent criticism. 2d, We foster a distaste for 
the Philosophy of Teaching. The subject was discussed by J. C. Jones, of 
East Saginaw, Mich., R. W. Stevenson, of Cohimbus, and U. T. Curran, 
of Sandusky, Ohio. r 

The third subject presented was by Edward Olney, of Mich. University. 
" A More Rational Course in Mathematics.'' Discussed by C. A. Gower, 
of Saginaw, Mich., H. S. Lehr, of Ada, Ohio, A. J. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
Hon. J. J. Burns, Ohio State School Commissioner. 

The fourth subject was "Some Difficulties in my Teaching" — a paper 
by Lucius B. Swift, of Laporte, Indiana. Discussed by Hon. J. J. Bums. 

At the close of the programme Miss Callie Vineyard entertained the 
Association with two of her inimitable recitations. 

Adjourned to meet the first Saturday in October. 

The programme was enlivened from time to time with music prepared 
for the occasion." 



PERSONAL. 
-C. H. JuDsoN is President of the Greenville Female College, 8. C. 



Miss Julia Wheatlv has been re-elected to her position in West 

Salem, Oldo. 

J. T. Duff has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public Schools 

of Bellaire, Ohio. 

W. T. HuFFORD has been elected Superintendent of the Public 

Schools of Ada, Ohio. 

Dr. S. H. McCollester, of Akron, will address the graduating class 

at West Salem, June 13. 

P. W. Search has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

Schools of West Liberty, Ohio. 

J. C. Murray has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

Schools of Lebanon. Salary $1200. 

G. N. Carruthers has been unanimously re-elected Superintendent 

of the Public Schools of Salem, Ohio. 

^The Hon. Alonzo Abemethy, of Chicago, resumes this month his 

residence on his farm near Dennison, Iowa. 

Frank Cunningham has been re-elected by the Genntown School 

Board. He has already served three years. 

^The Hon. J. G. McMynn has been quite a number of years past 

conducting an Academy for Boys in Racine. 

^Pres. McCollester has resigned his position in Buchtel College. 

He is to be succeeded by the Rev. M. Rexford. 

John Trimble, of Kenyon College, Ohio, died at Gambler, April 23. 

He had been connected with the college 25 years. 
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Clark formerly of the Poland Seminary has taken up his 

ron as agent of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Go. 

[awkins, a few weeks i^o, resigned her position in tlie 

I of Warren, Ohio, on account of ill health. 

OK, Superintendent of the Waynesville, Ohio, Public 

e to take charge of a school somewhere in Illinois. 

J. H. Smart was announced as expecting to sail tor Paris, 

teamer Devonia, to be absent until the last of July. 

VB has been re-elected for two years as Principal of the 

;b School. He has served in the same place for eight years. 

RA has been nnanimously re-elected Superintendent of 

ols of Newcomerstown. Salary the same as the last year. 

Lus, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Hamilton, 

ted one of the Trustees of the State College at Columbus. 

■ S. M. Etter has been re-nominated by the Democratic 

iflice of State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 

:EitHOLT has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 
. Salem, Ohio. Next year will be his fifth in the same 

£RO0K, says the Lebanon Star, will teach in the National 
lext year. He has superintended the schools of Vineland, 

ERsoN, of Washington C. H., has issued an Institute- Work 

ubjects ace Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, Micro- 

ic System: 

E E. Bebchrr, born at East Hampton, Long Island, in 

nira,May 12. She was connected with a Ladies' Seminary 

n 1822 to 1832. 

C. Stbvbss recently sold his farm seven miles from Salem, 

iken up his residence on a newly-purchased farm adjacent 

afayette, Indiana. 

:>RBW8 has been re-elected for two years Superintendent 

Schools of Steubenville. Mr. Andrews has served as 

in Steubenville for eight years. 

SABLE some time ago delivered before the Louisville (Ky.) 

odation a lecture on "Practical Education." Mr. Venable 

it lecturers found in the ranks of teachers. 

!R has been unanimously re-elected Superintendent of the 

)f Wauseon. Salary the same as at present. Mr. Sater, 

served the Wauseon Board for nine or ten years. 

JiAUQUE, formerly a teacher, but now a lawyer, was elected 

action in Glendale, by a vote of 205 to 2 a member of the 

tion. Mr. Giauque has his law office in Cincinnati. 
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A. C. Baokall baa been unanimoualy elected Superinteni 

the Public SchoolB of Denaison, Ohio. He has been teaching 
Grammar School. Mr. Wm. Hill has been Superintendent in I>< 
for several years. 

C. Gbebnee, whose name' appears in our Teachers' Agenc; 

writes that he is a German by birth, 48 years old, unmarried, that 
taught a long time in Europe, in the British and Butch East In 
well as in this country, 

W. N. Hailmann has resigned the editorship of the Gennan 

tiona) monthly periodical published in Milwaukee. L. R. Cle 
Cleveland, has been appointed his successor. The paper will be coi 
to be published in Milwaukee. 

A. T. WiLBS who has served the people of Zanesville for aistee 

taught four years in Chillicothe as Principal of the Western Diatr 
Zanesville he served Ihree years as Principal of the Third Diatr 
then five years as Principal of the High School before becoming S 
tendent. 

Geo. J. I.ucKEY baa been re-elet-ted Superintendent of the 

Schools of Pittsburgh for three years. Salary $3000, We beli( 
Lnckey has been the only Superintendent that Rttsburgh has ev 
the office of Superintemtent being estabRshed not more than i 
. years ago, 

Prop. Joseph Ubnby, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institutic 

May 13. He was bom in Albany in 1797. Before he became, i 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, he had distinguished '. 
in electrical investigations. We do not recall any notable additii 
he haa made to knowledge in the way of scientific investigation si 
was buried in Secretaryship. 

J. H. Lehman haa been re-elected Superintendent of the 

Schools of Canton, Mary Lynch has been re-elected Principal of tb 
School, Anna McKinley, of the A Grammar, and M. Dlsler, B. B. ' 
C. W. Chapman, and S. H. Rockhilt, as Principal of Buildings. A 
elections are for three years. All lie 42 teachers of the city ha\ 
re-employed without reduction of salaries. 

Andrew J. RicKorr has been re-elected for two years Super 

ent of the Public Schools of Cleveland, Oiiio. Mr. Rickoff finish 
this month his eleventh year in Cleveland. The Cleveland B 
Education is sensible to the last. Notwithstanding the great hul 
about the Cleveland Schools led by Mr. Groot he found no follow* 
was the only member of the Board who vol«d against Mr. Rickoff. 

De. E. T, Tappan of Gambler, has been so faithful an attenc 

the'meetings of the National Educational Association that he haa 
fore declined all invitations to attend Teachers' Institutes the weel 
annual meeting in August. There being no meeting this year I: 
liberty to make engagements for any week in July or August al 
Put-in-Bay meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Asaociation the first week < 
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^ THE HIGH-SCHOOL QUESTION. 
>er read before the Southeastern- Ohio Teachers' ABsociation, 
Marietta, April 19th and 20th, by Gko. R Gear, Principal ol the 
ary Department, Marietta College.] 

Schools are institutions of comparatively recent date. 
t little more than thirty years since the first organiza- 
Bucb a school in Ohio. The first one in Cleveland was 
Led in 1846; the first one in Cincinnati in 1847; the 

Colmnbus in 1848. The example of these cities was 
llowed by others of a smaller size, until now almost 
illage in the State has some provision for higher instruc- 
rhe first organization of such a school was not without 
ined opposition, and from time to time they^have been 
jects of violent assault. It was claimed that it is illegal 
ise taxes for such a purpose; but we do not hear so much 
that argument since the Supreme Court of Michigan 

a few years ago that the law providing for primary 
does not prohibit the establishment of others of a higher 

opposition to High Schools comes mainly from three 
it classes, composed of very divefse elements. First, 
s a class of wealthy aristocrats who do not wish their 
n to be brought into contact with those of laboring men 
chanics. They prefer to have them educated in private 
tions of such an expensive character that only the 
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ealthy can patronize them. They decidedly object to ta 
on for the purpose of securing advanced school privilegee 
le children of the poor man. You will hear from th 
ithetic lamentations of the injury that such schools do 
aking poor people discontented with their lot, and tl 
nfitting them for labor. They emphatically endorse the 1 
lage of George Robingon, of New York, who in a rec 
essage to the legislature of that State says : " When the SI 
as given to all the children a good common-school educati 

should leave them to their own resources, and to follow ei 
tilings in life as their capacities fit them for. To go bey 
Uisto injure rather than beneJU them." That is language wh 
e might expect from some aristocratic peer of the Engl 
[otise of Lords, but for a Governor of one of the largest i 
lost intelligent States of this Union, to assert that an inj 
I done to the child of the poor man if the State gives him 
pportunity to learn anything more than Arithmetic, Geo| 
hy, and Grammar, seems passing strange. The intellig 
oor man will regard the Governor's declaration as an ini 
This manliness. But there is at the opposite pole of soci 
|class of poor men who will heartily second Gov. Robinsoi 
is effort to destroy the High School. They are not only p 
ut ignorant; and their poverty is largely due to their ij 
ince. Their children graduate at a very early age. M 
■jthem never advance beyond division in Arithmetic, am 
>r Grammar, they have no use for such nonsense. If they 
irawl their own names, and spell out words of three syllal 
ley have a finished education. They claim that the H 
chool ^exists only for the benefit of the rich, and they loi 
sclaim against the injustice of tkeir paying taxes for sui 
urpose, whilst at the same time they have not, and prohi 
ever will have a dollar of taxable property in the world. ' 
lass is quite numerous in our large cities, and when the q 
ionjof the continued existence of High Schools comes 
opular vote it will be found to be a strong foe; especi 
rhen reinforced by the crowd of close-fisted and penur 
larents who care more for the few cents that their chili 
an earn in manual labor, than they do for their becon 
ntelligent. 

But there is another element which is much more dange 
han those which we have mentioned, because of the influi 
vhich they wield. It is a significant fact that so many of 
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ers are unfriendly to the existence of High Schools. 
ion arises partly from a mistaken idea that opposi- 
maintenance of State Universities by taxation 
implies opposition to all education at public 
'ond the elementary branches- .The existence of 
■ Christian colleges, they feel to be a necessity, and 
.at they consider important objections to State 
etruction. It is true, however, that some of the 
ponents of State Universities are warm friends of 
tool. Moreover, if the general intelligence of the 

lowered by abolishing High Schools, it would 
he injury of all colleges. Colleges flourish best in 
ommunities, and hence it is a short-sighted policy 
destroy High Schools for the sake of building up 
mal colleges. Furthermore, some of the strongest 
gainst State Universities have no force as against 
s. 

ious elements of opposition are just now strongly 
<j the general disposition to scrutinize closely all 

supported by taxation, in order that, if possible, 
' expenses may be made. To this latter fact we 

the recent efforts that have been made in our 
to interfere with the school system. That the High 
. danger is a fact, and it is folly to hide our eyes, 

while the foe is making assaults. It is far better 
assailants, make such repairs as are necessary, and 
y strengthen our defences. 
briefly to present some of the considerations which 

render the High School a necessary part of our 
m. And first it may be well to explain what is 
lis phrase, "a necessary part of our school system," 
can that by general State taxation High Schools 
aintained in every school district. Manifestly that 
practicable than it would be for a farming district 
he construction of pavements in front of a man's 

to require any of those various regulations which 
osed upon the inhabitants of a city by its common 
he establishment of High Schools may well be left 
lation has left it hitherto, — in the hands of each 
, The extent of High-School instruction must be 
by the character of a community and by its wealth, 
d be just as impolitic and unjust for the State to 
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declare that no town shall be allowed to impose epecial tas 
the maintenance of schools of a higher grade within its lim 
as it would be to deprive it of the right to impose taxes 
local improvements that would eontribute to the mate 
advantage of its citizens. This naturally leads to the J 
consideration which I shall mention in favor of High Scho 
namely ; 

They contribute to the material and social prosperity of the am 
nily which maintains them. One of the most important questi 
which will be asked by an intelligent man who bas a famil; 
children, when be is considering a change of location, will 
What kind of school privileges does that town afiord? ' 
answer which he receives will have large influence in dete 
ining his choice. Let it be known that a community has li 
interest in education, and that its schools are poor and of 
grade, and it will be likely to receive very few additions fi 
men of intelligence who have children to educate. More tl 
one man has left some location which, in a business poin 
view, seemed desirable, because it did not afford him si 
advantages as he wished for the education of his children, 
the other hand, if a community be known to be intelligt 
liberal in their provisions for education, maintaining schi 
of a high grade, employing good teachers, providing neat i 
suitable buildings and grounds, that town will draw to it. 
such a class of men as will add in no small degree to its pi 
perity. It is not merely the number of people in a place t 
determines its desirability as a place of residence; the chara 
of the inhabitants is a matter of much greater concern. 1 
opportunity to make money rapidly is but a small matte: 
it be weighted down by association with an ignorant i 
narrow-minded people. There is a reciprocal relation betwi 
a community and its schools. Good schools are an index of 
intelligent community; and such schools become feeders 
which the standard of intelligence is maintained. So with 
ignorant community; their poor schools tend to perpetu 
their ignorance. It follows then that taxation which has 
its object the maintenance of good schools, both of a lower f 
higher grade, is a wise expenditure of money, which can 
result otherwise than favorably to the best interests of 
community. A town which is without a public High Sob 
works at a great disadvantage in competition with one wh 
pursues a more liberal policy. Thoughtful people shun it. 
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has been well said that if "the inhabitants of a town wish 
ward it in and write 'finished' on every wall, let them abolii 
its institutions of higher learning." 

In a recent number of the New-England Journal of Educaik 
,here was a letter from Tennessee which contained a passa 
E reference to a High School which had been organized with 
he past two or three years in the town of Trenton, in th 
Hate. The language used in speaking of that school seems 
orcibly to present, in an individual case, the influence of sui 
. school on the community that it is worthy of quotation. Tl 
etter says: — "The Peabody High School at Trenton, h 
btained so firm a foothold, and what is better a /leart-hold, th 
he value of property in the town has increased thereby; th 
'renton ie considered a desirable place in which to locate, i 
ccount of its excellent school; that the people will not listi 

retrenchment "hereby education is endangered; that thi 
lave voted in favor of the additional school tax, and carri' 
he measure by a large majority." 

It does one good to hear such facts as these from the Sout 
u rely they ought to put to_ shame those who would destn 
he High-School system. 

A second- consideration in favor of High Schools is that th 
re necessary in order to furnish competent teachers. This is esp( 
illy true of those States that, like our own, support no Norm 
chools. A school teacher who knows nothing higher than t'. 
ommon branches is not qualified to give such instruction 
'il^ tend to give his pupils intelligent mastering of t'. 
iibjects taught. Their knowledge will be largely a matter 
ote, and their highest authority for any process will be tl 
ict that "the book says so," How can a teacher give prop 
ostruction in Geography if he is unfamiliar with the gre 
irinciples of the earth's physical structure? how imperf€ 
QUst be his teaching of what is known as mathematical gee 
aphy, if he knows nothing of geometry and astronomy; he 
.ry and barren must be the instruction of the teacher who ci 
ell nothing of those countries and cities which he requii 
he pupil to locate, but perpetually occupies their minds 
eemorizing unconnected facts that are sure to be soon forgotte 
ind BO how can the teacher who knows nothing of languaf 
iave the technicalities of grammar, enable his pupils to rise 

1 comprehensive view of the subject? If he knows nothii 
)f the principles of Rhetoric, if the history of our language 
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inknown, if he has no knowledge of the grammar of any oth 
anguage, what can bis school work be but dull routine? 
nay be said that High-School instructioa is not always of 
sharacter to develop broad views of a eubject. . That is tru 
}ut then the tendency of such knowledge as will be there gaia< 
s in the right direction. No pupil can go through a Hig 
School course without having obtained a much more inlellige 
;rasp of subjects than he would have had without such assii 
ince. As a matter of fact a decided majority of those w! 
;each in graded schools are persons who have been pupils 
)ur High Schools. Such schools are, then, doing a much-need 
Tork in keeping up the grade of intelligence amongst o 
teachers. Blot our High Schools out of existence, and you w 
nevitably lower the intellectual standard of the teachers 
)ur city schools. Lower that standard, and as a necessa 
MJn sequence our schools will deteriorate. 

The High School is furthermore necessary to give the best efficieti 
(he Iffwer grades. It will be found that in those cities whe 
,he best High Schools are maintained, there the elementa 
vork is most thoroughly done. Each grade becomes an inc6 
live to activity for the pupils in the schools below it, admissi 
,0 such grade being the reward of faithful study. This ince 
ive acts with increased force as the pupil grows older, and t 
;rade of the school becomes higher. Even tho^e t^cholars 
,he grammar school who do not expect to take a full course 
,he High School are spurred on by the desire to pass such 
ixamination as would admit them to such school. Cut off t 
High School, and you will inevitably Jower the standard 
icholarship in the grammar grade. The benefit of the Hi 
School is not confined to those pupils who are there enrolh 
it also reaches those who never enter its walls. The tweni 
iixth report of the public schools of "Philadelphia says of t 
High School: "The influence of this institution upon I 
)ther schools is believed to be worth more than all it cot 
independent of the advantages received by its actual pupil 
Superintendent Philbrick, of Boston, in his annual report 
1874, says : " The common school is always feeble and inefficit 
when high schools, academies, and colleges are wanting. E( 
3ational science teaches that educational improvement woi 
from the top downward, and not from the bottom upward." 

On my way to school, I each day pass a yard in which 
situated an arbor-vitie tree. Some three years since anunn 
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jw entered the yard and demolished the top of the tree. Th 

:ump and a few straggling branches escaped destruction, am 
ley were left standing in hope that sufficient vitality remaiuei 
) furnish a new growth. But there the poor unsightly trun] 
imains, still alive, but able to support only a few scragglj 
ranches. That tree is a good emblem of the inevitable condi 
on into which our schools will fall If the enemies of the Higl 
ehool succeed in theit attempts to lop off the top branches o 
le system. 

Time will permit only a brief reply to some of the mos 
]mmon objections brought against High Schools. It is urge< 
lat a community has no right to impose taxes for such ; 
urpose; that when elementary education has been providei 
le limit of just taxation for school purposes has been reached 
ut it is difficult to see why a community may tax itself fo 
eeping up public parks, for making costly improvements ii 
rfeets, for building steamboat landings, and city halls, an< 
Bt be charged with injustice if it supports a school whicl 
tves to all its children the privilege of good mental cultur€ 
lereby adding to the intelligence and material prosperity o 
le community. 

Again, it is objected that such schools mainly benefit th 
Ich, who are able to give their children other advantages. A 
matter of fact, however, three fourths of the scholars in ou 
!igh Schools would not be able to bear the expense which sue! 
a education would cost in any private institution. Thi. 
fsertion is the result of five years' personal observation a 
rincipal of such a school. Hon. E. E. White makes simila 
atements concerning his experience and observation. More 
?er, if the rich, who pay a larger proportion of taxes do receiv 
ime portion of the benefit of such schools what injustice i 
me? Is it not adecided advantage in every way that in thesi 
ihools the children of the rich and of the poor meet on com 
ion ground? It is surely no cause of regret that High School 
re hostile to distinctions of caste. 

The expeiisiveness of such schools is another ground of obje( 
ion. It is true that a good High School cannot be maintains 
'ithout a considerable outlay of money; but it is also tru 
bat equally good private instruction could not be supplied a 
aything like so cheap a rate. In a discussion before the Stat 
'eachers' Association, some years ago, Mr. Holbrook, Principa 
f the Normal School at Lebanon, took this matter up an 
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maintained that the cost of tuition in the High Schools was 
very cheap rather than very expensive. His experience in 
maintaining a private school makes him a capable judge on 
this point. In some cases such schools have been made need- 
lessly expensive; but the community which provides liberally 
for its High School is making wise expenditure of money, and 
will in due time reap from it substantial benefit. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is: Let us zealously 
defend the maintenance of our school system in its full integ- 
rity; and at the same time seek to make its work so efficient 
that all reasonable hostility will be disarmed. 




THE RELATIVE POSITION OF DRAWING IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Mental development is the end sought by all study, and the 
relative position of the several branches comprising a system 
of education is determined by the relative value, to the masses? 
oi the kind and degree of mental training afforded by the study 
of each branch. Reading is assigned the first position, for the 
reason, that its study develops the mind to an appreciation of 
the significance of the arrangement of certain arbitrary char- 
acters, and since written next to spoken language is the readiest 
means of communication, the development of the mind in 
many directions depends largely upon a knowledge of reading, 
therefore it is the most nearly universal means of mental 
development. 

Each study is constantly arraigned for judgment, as it were, 
and is compelled to answer two questions; namely, what facul- 
ties of the mind is it calculated to develop? and of what 
practical use are these faculties? I am well aware that this is 
no new theory, and that every real educator is constantly 
striving to incorporate those studies into a system of education 
and to invent such methods of instruction as will give the 
maximum practical mental discipline to the masses. There 
is one branch of education, however, that has not received its 
due share of consideration in this particular. I refer to the 
study of drawing. I would have this study subjected to the 
same tests and stand or fall precisely as I would have every 
other. But I would not have the instruction in drawing 
violate every law of development and all our efforts turned to 
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mere production of apparent results, while the main and 
•f legitimate end is lost sight of entirely. 
Q order that we may apply the proper tests let us enquire: 

What drawing is? 2d, how we may learn to draw? and 
of what use a practical knowledge of drawing would be to 

masses in the ordinary pursuits of life? 
it. Drawing is the disposition of lines upon a flat surface 
such a way that when seen they create the same sense 
iression as does the object which they represent. 
1. We see by rays of light entering the eye and impinging 
n the retina, these form an image of that from which they 
reflected. This image is flat and is composed of masses of 
erent colors and different degrees of light, and because it is 
.mage it cannot be like the object which it represents unless 
t object is a flat surface and parallel to the surface of the 
ige. The picture of an object is fiat and because it is ao its 
mal position is parallel to the retina, and because it is 
allel to the retina the image of the picture will be like the 
lure itself. Learning to draw then is a development of the 
id to an appreciation of the significance of the arrangement 
ines upon a flat surface in such a way that their image 
n the retina will be like the image of the object which 
Y represent. 

i. Since written or spoken language is quite inadequate to 
;ribe the form and position of even very simple objects, and 
;e drawing is the language' of form its office is to assist 
tten language when it is most deficient. The practical 
antages of a knowledge of drawing are generally admitted, 

I think that we do not begin to appreciate the advantage 
'ould be to every one, and particularly to the mechanic and 
)ring classes if they had a command of drawing sufficient 
mable them to describe form readily and with precision. 
I artisan's whole business is dealing with form and all sorts 
aakeshifts are resorted to and much valuable time is lost in 
imptiag to convey ideas of form which a few strokes of the 
cil in the hands of one who could draw, would make most 
■n. Furthermore drawing is a highly important factor in 

education of the manufacturing classes, because, as the 
iy and practice of drawing is a stud}' of form and its 
2ription, it trains the mind to a higher appreciation of the 
uty of form and the value of the harmony of proportions. 
3re are hundreds of thousands of people who have daily and. 
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hourly need of a knowledge of drawing but who 
occasion to write a dozen lines a month. 

Every one will admit, I think, that it would bt 
overestimate the advantage of a practical knowlet 
ing; but there is a widespread and firmly-rooted pi 
such a result of teaching drawing to every pupil i 
in the time that can be devoted to it in the commc 
it is possible at all with any amount of time. It v 
upon examination that there is a striking anak 
the mental processes of learning both to read and to 
is a training of the mind to appreciate the form 
cance of the arrangement of images upon the retit 
no wise resemble that which they represent. I 
physical eye and hand perform the offices of mec 
trivances. The mind interprets both the form and 
of the images upon the retina and directs the ' 
reproduction of these images. If the mental 
learning to read and to draw are so similar then thi 
instruction should be similar, and must deal wit 
and not with the eye or the hand. The teaching c 
the more difficult, however, as the child tries to lea 
the sound and significance of thirty-six arbitrar; 
besides various signs and marks, as well as thf 
significance of an almost infinite number of com 
these characters and marks; but to learn them s 
they are recognized with the greatest rapidity 8 
with the greatest exactness. While learning to dri 
learning to arrange lines on a fiat surface in sucl 
they shall when seen create the same sense impre! 
the object when it is seen; or in other words i 
learning that the picture is not like the thing itse! 
image of the thing seen reproduced upon a fiat surf 
the fact that learning to draw is really a very sii 
it has the advantage that every one desires to dra 
one, or hut few, have any desire to read u ntil they 1 
how, and sometimes not even then; and because o 
to draw as soon as this one point is made the min 
create mental pictures. If then learning to draw 
process so similar to learning to read, and if it ha 
tages I have named there can be no reason wh; 
attain to similar results in proportion to the tim 
its study exc'ept that the methods of instruction are 
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This ie, I think, really the case since all 
odfi of iQEtruction aim to obtain the desired 
;, and since a picture is like its image the 
developed by these methods to comprehend 
ween the solid object and its image, and, 
y few ever attain to any practical skill in 
are hampered by such study. Hence the 
e high talk about art indulged in on the one 
10 have looked for practical results of the 
ng in the common Bchools, and on the other 
} had some patent method of wasting time 
s attempt to teach drawing by copying. 

A. E. M. 



TICS IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
[Written in 1877.] 

six months public attention has been called 
I the detail of constitutional privilege and 

baa been but few times in our national 
haps never before has the question of the 
tricting the right of franchise, so forcibly 

Every newspaper has an editorial on the 
!S publish the opinion of able foreign writers 
jlicy of allowing the ballot of the ignorant 

fellow who must shortly be supported at 

counteract the intelligent and conecientious 
in who annually pays thousands of dollars 
treasury ; and one State Legislature reduces 
by amending her constitution to give discre- 
ler judges to include disfranchisement in the 
i larceny, whereby she knows that a little 
in soon legally relieve her of a large propor- 
.ous voters. Friends of liberty and education 
le suggestion of President Grant, that the 
made the condition of the right of suffrage, 
ictly opposite couclnsione; one, that it will 
ore general; another, that it will offer another 
lies, 
uld be poor policy and in very bad taste for 

teacher to advocate the extreme views of 
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either or any party, and there is little temptation for him to 
<io so, for the teacher long ago learned that Truth is an ideal 
line, ''sought but never found" in its absoluteness, which in 
all probability crosses all religious creeds, all political platforms ! 
At an angle, and that while our investigations and our theories 
may approximate to it, like a curve to its asymptote, the 
meeting is found only in Infinity. 

But whatever views a teacher may hold, and however careful 
he may be to abstain from introducing them into his work, if 
he is a true teacher he will show his wisdom by finding in all 
passing events some suggestion to help in his own work of 
preparing his boys for worthy citizenship, his girls for intelli- 
gent, sympathetic companionship with such citizens. 

It is only necessary to listen to the expression of opinion 
concerning the bill before Congress, or to join in the discussion 
of the "hard times'* to be convinced that an acquaintance 
with the fundamental principles of our government is not 
universal; nor is the ignorance confined to the class which 
would be thrown out by the proposed restrictions. Hundreds 
of voters have never attempted to read the Constitution of the 
United States, but hundreds more have tried and found it 
intolerably "dry," yet there is not a boy or a girl qualified to 
"read in the Fifth Reader," who can not be aroused to enthu- 
siasm over it in half an hour. 

" But the curriculum of the common schools is already over- 
crowded." 

It may be, but this demands no extension. Why not make 
it a part of the Friday-afternoon exercises ? Or, let it take the 
place of the Reading lesson of the highest classes one or two 
mornings each week ^ or let the Geography class devote a few 
lessons to it. 

" But the pupils will dislike to purchase the requisite books." 

The teacher will supply himself with one or more of 'the 
works on the subject, but for the use of the pupil, any book 
•containing the Constitution will be all that is needed. If after 
exhausting this resource there is still a deficiency, the part 
under consideration may be written on the board and copied 
by the pupils. Only a small portion will be needed for one 
lesson. The circumstances attending its adoption and the 
Preamble will furnish matter for more than one morning. 

Let us suppose that there has been some conversation about 
the necessity of some kind of government, the different forms? 
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the condition of aflfairs in the United States in 1787, and the 
leading features of the Articles of Confederation ; as we begin 
the Constitution we read — "We, the people of the United 
States'' — Why the ^^ people'^? Did all the people assemble? Did 
all the states send\delegates? Who were some of the more 
noted of the delegates? — "In order to form a more perfect 
union " — Why was any union necessary ? What union already 
existed? — "Establish justice" — What acts of injustice had 
occurred? — " Ensure domestic tranquillity" — What elements 
threatened discord? Why are the interests of diflTerent sections 
antagonistic? How had sectional jealousy shown itself? etc., 
etc. "And secure the blessings of liberty" — Ask the largest 
boy what is liberty. He knows it is " glorious," " sacred," and 
"blood-bought," for he has heard it every Fourth of July, but 
very likely he has never thought what it includes, what are 
its restrictions, how it is lost. 

All that a teacher must do to arouse an interest on the part 
of his pupils is to feel an interest himself, for enthusiasm is as 
contagious as small-pox, and its effects as lasting, and the most 
thorough vaccination with prejudice and indifference is not 
proof against it. 

Classes will often, after finishing the Constitution of the 
United States, ask the privilege of examining the State Con- 
stitution. And when the work is done, what is gained ? The 
political knowledge is but one, and perhaps the least of the 
results. There has been aroused a taste for reading deeper 
works than a school boy usually seeks, a taste that only needs 
to be fostered to avoid the evil arising from a. circulation of the 
sensational literature of the time. There has been awakened 
feelings of intelligent patriotism which alone can make possi- 
ble the sacrifices that the cause of Right ofttimes demands for 
her altars. Are not these worth the little labor that so soon 
becomes a pleasure; is not the reward proportionate to the 
effort? D. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM IN A NUTSHELL. 

1. Three principal units (meter, liter, and gram) and three 

principal tables. 

2. The denominations of these tables all in the decimal 

scale. 



!14 The Metric System in a Nutshdl. 

3. Seven principal denominations in each table, t 

unit, three multiples, and three BubmuUiplea 
unit. 

4. The multiples and Bubmultiples of each unit are 

by six prefixes, as shown in the foUoning diagra 
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The Jlfcter equals umi ^ o T n r <*f the distance on the ea 
face from the equator to the pole. It is not quite 1 
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The square centimeter, square decimeter, square meter, square 
dekameter, and square hectometer, constitute the denomina- 
tions of Square Measure. The square dekameter (called the 
Are) is the unit of Land Measure. The cubic millimeter, 
cubic centimeter, cubic decimeter, and cubic meter, constitute 
the denominations of Cubic Measure. The cubic meter (called 
the St ere) is the unit of Wood Measure. 

The Liter equals a cubic decimeter. It is a trifle more than 
a liquid quart. 

The Kilogram equals the weight of a liter of water. It is 
about 2^ pounds Avoirdupois. 

The nature of the thing to be measured suggests at once the 
sort of measure that is to be used. When, therefore, the 
Metric System comes into general use all the above twenty-one 
different names for denominations will in practice probably be 
reduced to nine, the six prefixes and the three units. It will then 
be a kUo of tea, a deka of oil, a hecto long, wide, or high. 

A. G. B. 



WHY MAINTAIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The right of maintaining schools at the expense of the State 
should be more fully understood. It has been so long received 
as an axiom that not only the younger class of teachers, but 
even a majority of the voters are in danger of losing sight of 
the reasons which prompted our fathers to tax themselves for 
the education of all. If, as is implied in many recent discus- 
sions of school aflFairs, the pupil is educated at the public 
expense solely to enable him to earn a living, nineteen out of 
every twenty children in the common schools have no right to 
be there, since their parents would scorn the thought of being 
dependent upon public charity. We as teachers must not 
forget that the only defensible ground for maintaining schools 
for all is that all may thus be fitted for discharging the duties 
as well as for enjoying the rights of citizenship. If this be 
true it has a practical bearing on both the curriculum and 
government of the public schools. Those studies and those 
alone are "practical'' which tend to make the pupil a better 
and a more useful citizen. Tried by this standard at least one 
of the R's would be of less value than some of those studies 
which are condemned as "ornamental." 
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The government, too, must be such as shall recognize 1 
the family and the State. The model school stands betn 
the two and partakes of the characteristics of each. It is 
the family in the love and mutual sympathy which sh 
there he found, like the State in the interest which e' 
member should feel in maintaining the law. The schoo 
which all are restrained solely by the terrors of the 
the one in which the utterly vicious are not so restra 
both far from the ideal. As in the State so in the sch< 
"The real hardeDed wicked 
Wha hae nae check but human law 
Are to a few reatricted — " 
and the government of each should recognize this ti 
school whose only restraining power is physical force, 
rebellious city governed by martial law; it is better 
in a state of anarchy and may sometimes be necees 
where such a government becomes the rule somethinj 
cally wrong in the management. On the other band, 
maudlin sentinientalism suffers a few vicious spirits 
law and order, whether in school or out of it, we find t 
kind of tyranny. A school managed (7) in this way i 
to society, and the officers who permit it are perv 
public trust. 

Steuhenmlte, Ohio. M, R. An. 



NOTES FROM WORTHINGTON. 

THE OHIO CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The present term has been a successful one. Oi 
Class numbers 21, graded as follows : In the Classical 
Course, 7; English Normal, 12; Elementary Normal, 
Commencement occurs on Friday, 26th of July, at th 
the four-weeks' institute term. Class address by I 
Burns, State School Commissioner. 

The exercises will be a little "out" of the ordinal 
School Commencements ; and for this reason we wis! 
attention to them. Instead of the orations, and speeche 
splurges, that usually ornament (?) such occasions, ai 
seldom mean anything, and certainly cannot be relied 
tests of the real merit of a school — and especially of ) 
School — we propose to confine ourselves, almost exclui 
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lions, and Outlines of School Work. In other 
6 a professional examination, and exhibition of 
is able to do in the way of teaching. 
make a " new departure," and to show that this 
aat trying in a modest way to be consistent ; to 
esses to be, aprofemonal school, and not aa acad- 
he exercises will consist, largely, of an exhibi- 
ional skill. And to any Board of Education, or 
ay be in search of teachers, this may afford an 
apportunity to make a selection. We therefore 
to be present, 

themes for the occasion are as follows : 
e Architecture, with maps and drawings showing 
ngs, and adornments; 2. ScAooJ ifyyiejie, showing 
f rooms, furniture, ventilation, heating, lighting, 
Organization, the kinds, and how to secure it; 
i of Teachers, modes of testing, etc.; (this by an 
5. History of Education, its ancient and modein 
red; 6. SchMlRecUations, how conducted ; 7. School 
objects and methods; 8, Educational Reform, the 
rue; 9, Study and ThinUng, the tests and incen- 
>ol Amusements, necessity and kinds; 11. Moral 
;essity a public conscience; 12. Primary Teaching, 
tics and prospects; 13, The Law of Equipoise, as 
i'roebel; 14. The Teacher's Ultimate Saccess; 15, A 
of Study, suited to the diflferent grades of school, 
so be a discussion of some practical question 
ools. We therefore invite our friends to send us 



aracter, and experience of this class, will be a 
anty to the public for the excellence of these 
sir novelty is not the only reason impelling us 
Lunouncement. There are other and more serious 
It is perhaps known that we have long claimed 
imate business of the Normal School is to do 
.onal work; that the academic part of the educa- 
rs can be done fully as well, and with much less 
) state, in the public schools and colleges, this 
jitimate work. 2d. The experiment of purely 
jties in Normal Schools is now making or being 
ver you choose, Mr. Editor,] in the Michigan 
School, under favorable circumstances, and with 
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every prospect of success; and it is important that this t 
be tested here in Ohio also, though in a private school, ai 
a humble way; for it must come to this some time, or Nc 
Schools will become a stench in the nostrils of a discrimini 
public. 

Let me here give a few statistics of the present senior 
in this school, as a working force in the reform so much ne 
Three persons in the following estimate are not counted e: 
in the last two items, they having not yet commenced teac 

1. Greatest age, 31 years, Least, 20 yrs. Average, 25 yrs. 

2. Longest experience, 100 months, Shortest, 9 moe., Ave 
48 mos. 

3. Highest Salary received, 8100 per mo., Lowest, $25, . 
age C48. 

4. Married Ladies, 1, Gentlemen, 3, Total Married, 4. 

5. Unmarried Ladies, 10, Gentlemen, 7, Total Unmarric 
= 21. 

In this number we have two County School Examiners, 
having served three years. 

While we do not claim any superior excellence for our 
thus far; yet we do claim to have made a beginning; an 
this reason we invite the most rigid scrutiny of it, with a 
of testing its practical merits in a course of training for t 
era, in which the leading and controlling idea has been, ' 
lo leach," conjoined with its antecedent, "What to teach." 

John Oqd 



OFFICIAL DEPARTMEXT. 

Conducted by the Hon, J. J. Burnt, State Commiteumer of Common S 



QUBSTIOI4S AND ANSWERS IN MATTB^ OF SCHOOL LAW. 

QueHion 18. — It is claimed by maoy that a certificate expiring be 
examinations is valid till the first examination after its expiratio 
tliere any law or Supreme-Court decision for this view? 

Anvwer 18, — There is certainly no law For it, and if there be any 
cial utterance to that efi^'ect it has evaded my search. A certificate I 
for so many months "Jrom the day of exammalion," This mean 
antedating and extending are both contrary to Section 92. 

Question 19. — We are to have a new school-houee built this Bumi 
our sub-district. The people would prefer a change of location bi 
Board insist upon re-building on the present site. Have the local ' 
ora or Board the right to determine the question, as their rights ai 
down in Section 557 
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Answer 19. — The decisions of the Supreme Court and the rulings of this 
office have been that the authority of the Board is paramount, and they 
can decide upon the location of the house. As they have the entire 
township under their control, with the right to change sub-district lines, 
they are supposed to take a wider view of affairs, and have an eye in 
present matters to the future of the whole district. I have,constantly con- 
strand the term sub-district in Section 36 to mean joint sub-district — the 
only way to make the second and third sentences consistent with the 
rest of the section and not conflict with other sections where the rights 
and duties of Boards of Education are set forth. 

SCHOOL LAWS OF OHIO. 

There is a constant demand for copies of the school law, but, at present, 
there is no means of complying with the demand. The edition of the 
revision of 1875 is exhausted, and the Legislature declined to permit 
another publication till the Codifying Commission had put the school 
statutes through the judicial hopper. This they intend doing this sum- 
mer, and have called upon the Commissioner for such suggestions as he 
may wish to make. 

Quite a number of sections have been repealed since *75, and re-enacted 
with some change. A supplementary act of twenty-one sections, passed 
in April, 1878, gives to the Probate Judge, or a Commission appointed 
thereby, a kind of appellate jurisdiction in the matter of forming sub- 
districts and joint sub-districts, and original jurisdiction in the forming 
of special school districts. The latter portion possibly not a lead in the 
right direction, but if this kind of thing is to be manufactured on order 
the factory may as well be near the raw material instead of at the capital. 

Sections 67, 73, and 74 are repealed and substituted by the revised 
Criminal Code, adopted by the last General Assembly. 

School Commissioner's Engagements : — Additional. — Marion-County 
Institute, August 12; Morgan-County Institute, August 16. Address to 
Central College at Iberia, July 17, 1878. 



^The Catalogue of Wooster University for 1877-8 is a neat pamphlet 

of 52 pages. It is a model catalogue, giving just such facts as the college 
«eeker wants to know. The following is extracted from a papyrograph 
letter dated May 11, which is folded in the catalogue : — 

"The Catalogue of the University of Wooster for 1877-8, shows the whole number 
of students to be 427. There are in the Collegiate Department 181, Preparatory 141, 
Medical 105. Eleven Professors and teachers instruct in the College, and six in the 
Preparatory. 

Sixteen states are represented, there being 64 stuUents from outside of Ohio, while 
olOhio Counties send students. The growth of this Institution Is remarkable, as 
it has steadily increased its students at the rate of 30 per annum, during all the 
iMird times. It now stands confessedly in the front rank among colleges ; being 
earefolly graded up to the Eastern standard. It has already over 160 graduates. Its 
gradaatlng classes now numbering over 30 students. French and German are run 
through the whole course in place of Greek for those who desire the change. 

Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, will speak at Commencement In June. Students 
should send for a eatalogue of Wooster before deciding where to attend college." 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

We have before ue the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 

CoiumiEsioner of Common Schools, to the General Assembly of 
of Ohio, for the school year ending August 31, 1877, It is a doc 
384 pages. We gather from it the following statistics : 
School youth (those between 6 and 21 unmarried) in Sept. 1877, 
School districts, 
Township Bub -districts, 

Cost of school-houses (490) erected within the year. 
Value of school property (estimated), %'. 

Different teachers employed. 
Number necesBary to supply the schools, ' 
Duration of the schools in weelcs (average), 
Pupils enrolled, 
Daily attendance. 
School officers. 

Receipts including balance on hand September 1, 1876, $11, i 

Expenditures, $8/ 

The tax of one mill on the dollar yielded in 1877, $92,293.60 lef 
1876, while there was an increase of $940.12 in the proceeds of tl 
cible school funds. The receipts from local taxation in 
$566,264.65 less than in 1876, receipts from sale of bonds $45,$ 
from fines, hcenses, etc., $26,213.05 leas, making in all a de 
$729,200.45. While the number of male youth of school age < 
in number556 from September, 1876, to September, 1877, the tern 
increased 2,169. The number of school-houses in 1877 in the 
11,916, containing 15,504 school-rooms. There were 25 gentlem 
ladies employed in township High Schools, and 433. gentleme 
ladies in tbe High Schools of cities, villageSrand special districts 
23,003 different teachers employed within the year only 8,336 I 
places for the year. In 1876, 22 persons were employed to su 
the township districts, but in 1877 only 10. There was also a di 
the number of superintendents in other districts from 208 to 141 
sub-districts the schools were taught less than 24 weeks. It is re 
that fewer pupils were reported in 1877 than in> 1876 aa stui 
alphabet, reading, geography, English grammar, drawing, map 
oral lessons, physical geogra,phy, natural philosophy, surveyL 
keeping, natural history, mental philosophy, logic, and Fren 
more were reported sa studying spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, 
tion, vocal music, United-States history, physiology, German, 
geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, geology, botany, astronoii 
philosophy, rhetoric, IMln, Greek, and general history, Tl 
persons holding state certificates given this year is much mort 
than last year. Mr, EUisj clerk of the State Board of Examiners 
credit for bis efibrte to give the names as accurately and f«lly at 
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jetic order. We torTjear to refer to Mr. Smart's discussion 
chool question, as that queation is receiving a public ilis- 
I ia destined to strengthen the belief that Public High 
)litic institutions. The report contains the usual valuable 
lers' and anditors' reports, and examination questions. 



UCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

lotified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 
le him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
e twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
ke effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
itil after a number shall have been sent to his former 
ould forward a tw«-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
i number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 

iNE students graduated from Illinois Industrial Univerrity, 

rls graduated from the Public High School of Garrettsville, 

w-York State Teachers' Association will meet at Albany, 

olment of the Piqua Public Schools for the school yearjust 

iO. 

mber of pupils enrolled in the PubUc Schools of Camden 

i30. 

c-weeks', or short, term at the Ada Nonnal School began 

e iSth. 

y National Repository contains an illustrated article on the 

pupils graduated. May 24th, from the Public High School 
ne, Ohio. 

Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have issued number 17 of their 
Eeporter." 

upils, one boy and eight girls, graduated from the Lebanon 
■chool, June fith. 

d that in the Spring Term of the Valparaiso Normal School, 
lents were enrolled. 

pupils, Sve boys and six girls, graduated from the Public 
if Bucyrus, June 14. 

ils, three boys and three girls, graduated from the Public 
it Kenton, Ohio, May 10. 

pil, Mary E. OuUers, graduated this year from the Granville 
ichool at the last Commencement. 
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Educatioiial Notes and Queries is not issued in July and August 

Don't write for the July and August numbers. 

Nine pupils, one boy and eight girls, graduated from the Public 

High School of Piqua, Thursday evening June 6th. 

Nine pupils, three boys and six girls, graduated from the Oberlia 

Public High School, on Tuesday evening, June 4th. 

^Eleven pupils, five boys and six girls, graduated from the Public 

High School of Cambridge, Friday evening. May 31st. 

Twelve pupils graduated from the Public High School of Newark, 

Ohio, June 30. We don't know how many were boys. 

All the teachers in the Eaton Public Schools are subscribers to 

the Monthly, and intend to continue in this well doing. 

Ninety-six half-day schools are taught in forty-eight rooms in 

Chicago. Half-day schools ought to be more numerous. 

^The entire corps of Oberlin Public-School teachers (twelve) have 

been unanimously re-elected without reduction of salaries. • 

Thirteen pupils, one boy and twelve girls, graduated from the 

Public School of Springfield, Thursday evening, June 13 (?). 

A SPECIAL train from Greenfield conveyed persons to Washington 

C. H. to witness the graduating exercises of the High School. 

A meeting of teachers will be held the first week in August, in 

Chattanooga, to organize a Southern Educational Association. 

Ten pupils, three boys and seven girls, graduated at Crestline 

this year. This is a large class for a town the size of Crestline. 

Eighty-two pupils constitute the graduating class in the Columbus 

Public High School this year. Five girls take the highest honors. 

Nine pupils, three boys and six girls, were announced to graduate 

from the Goshen (Ind.) High School, Monday evening, June 24th. 

Twenty-three pupils, nine boj's and fourteen girls, graduated 

from the Public High School of Wooster, Friday evening, June 14. ^ 

The enrolment in the Bucyrus Public Schools last year was larger 

than ever before, being over 900, 75 of whom were in the High School. 

The graduating exercises of the Public High School in Lima, Ohio, 

took place, Friday afternoon, June 14. There were 20 graduates, 4 boys, 
and 16 girls. 

All the teachers in the Lima Public Schools were re-elected June 

5th. The Superintendent and High-School Principal were elected for 
two years. 

The Wisconsin Teachers' Association will assemble at Geneva Lake, 

Walworth Co., Wis., Tuesday evening, July 16th, and continue in session 
until Friday noon. 

Two girls graduated from the Public High School of Newton Falls 

Ohio, on the evening of May 24th. These are the first graduates the 
school has ever had. 
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^Thirteen pupils, five boys and eight girls, graduated from the Mt. 

Pleasant, Ohio, High School, Friday evening, June 14th. This is the 
seventh graduating class. 

The Smithsonian Institution has issued a circular in reference to 

American archaeology. Those able to give information should write for 
the circular for particulars. 

— Eight pupils, three boys and five girls, graduated Wednesday 
evening, June 19th, from the Norwalk Public High School. These pupils 
make the eighteenth class. 

The whole corps of Painesville teachers have been re-elected with- 
out reduction of salary, some salaries being increased according to tlie 
rule for additional experience. 

Ten pupils, one boy and nine girls, graduated from the Public High 

School of Wauseon, Ohio, Friday evening, June 14. This class is the 
fourth that has graduated in Wauseon. 

Ten. pupils, three boys and seven girls, graduated from the Public 

High School of Barnesville, Ohio, Friday evening. May 24th. The motto 
of the class was "FarCj/ac" speak, act. 

In April last the Engineers' Club, of Philadelphia, published in 

pamphlet form the Report of a committee appointed to report on the 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

The Mahoning-Valley Teachers* Association met at Lowell, June 

7th and 8th. A lecture was to be delivered on Friday evening by Dr. E. 
T. Jefiries, President of Westminster College. 

— -The Delaware, Ohio, High School visited the Public Buildings in 
Columbus, May 25. They were accompanied by Supt. J. S. Campbell, 
and Miss H. M. Pierce, Principal of the School. 

Fourteen pupils, four boys and ten girls, graduated from the Eaton 

Public High School, Thursday evening, June 6th. The class was the 
largest of the seven that have as yet graduated. 

Six pupils, one boy and five girls, graduated from the Public High 

School of Franklin, Ohio, Friday evening, June 7th. The Hon. J. J. Burns 
addressed the class and delivered the diplomas. 

Seven students graduated, June 13th, from Purdue University, Ind. 

four from the college of General Science, two from the School of Chemis- 
try, and one from the School of Civil Engineering. 

The Legislature of New Jersey, the enacting name of which is 

"The Senate and General Assembly of New Jersey," has appropriated 
$2000 to supply the public schools with metric apparatus. 

On the first Saturday of June the Knox-County Teachers' Associa- 
tion held a session in a rural school-house in Liberty township. We have 
no account of what was done. Prof. Tappan was present 

Bellefontaine has a new thirty-thousand dollar school-house, and 

all the teachers have to help pay for it by submitting next year to a 
reduction of salary. There will be fifteen teachers employed. 
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TwEKTV-THREB pupilB, 8 boys and 15 girls, graduated on F; 

evening, June 28th, from the Canton (Ohio) Public High School, i 
took the tour years' course and sixteen the three years' course. 

Thb twentieth annual Commencement Exercises of Baldwin 

versity, at Berea, took place June 6th, There were eight graduatet 
being ladies, one of these being President Schuyler's daughter. 

A Summer Normal School of Languages is to be held at Iowa 

lege, GrinDell, Iowa, beginning July 9, 1878, and continue six week 
is to be conducted by Henry Coho, a pupil of both Hennesa'and Sau 

The Twenty-second annoal Commencement Exercises of Otte 

Univ^ity, at Wepterville, Ohio, took place Thursday, May 30, hi 
at 8:30 in the morning. Eighteen students graduated, three of the 
ladies. 

FiPTBBH pupils, (our boys and eleven ^ris, graduated f 

Public High School of Ravenna, June 13th. Two boys and ni 
took tlie (our years' course, and two boys and two girls the tlin 

We have an agent for our periodicals in Sydney, Australia 

ter from him mailed at Sydney, April 26th, reached us on May 21 
distance travelled by it ia one month and three days must ha 
about 12,000 miles. 

The graduating exercises of the Salem (Ohio) Public Higl 

occupied two evenings, Thursday and Friday, June 13th and 14th 
were 18 graduates, 4 boys and 14 girls. The course of study has 
occupied four years. 

The Akron Beacon suggests that the new Central School 1 

should he named for the author of the famous Akron School La^ 
is an excellent suggestion, and we trust that it will be promptly 
by the School Boar<I. 

A Five Weeks' Institute (tuition tree) will be held in Oortlan 

beginning July 22d. It will he under the charge of Prof. Ch 
Churchill, of Oberlin. and Superintendents E, F, Moulton at 
Hitchcock, of Warren and Nilea. 

Last month we stated the number of graduates of the 

High School thiK year to be nine, one hoy and eight girls, but thi 
ren Chronicle" of May 29th, says that the class to graduate J 
consists of one boy and four girls, giving their names. 

A NEW work on Natural Philosophy, by EIroy M. Averj 

East-Cleveland High School, is announced by Sheldon & Co. It » 
be fully abreast of the times, treating of the telephone and phoi 
We shall refer to the work more fully after receiving a copy tor i 

In the issue of the Educational Weekly for April 25th, fc 

lished about a month later, Prof. W. F. Phelps gave his valedi 
editer-in-chief, his connection with the paper having ceased i 
issue of April 11th. As editor of the Weekly he wielded a fearl 

The Commencement Exercises of the Northwestern-Ohio 



>o], at Ada, took place June 14th, beginning itt 9 in the morning. 
re were twelve graduates, eight gentlemen and fonr ladies. Five 
lemen and one lady took the claeaical course, the rest the scientific 
se. 

—The Report of the Public Schools of Canal Fulton, made by Supt. 
»rt, for the last year, appeared in the Fulton Signal of June 13. It 
rs a healthy condition of tlie schools. Of the total number, 280, en- 
d in all the grades, 31 studied algebra. This ia a remarkable show- 

—Michigan Univbhsity has taken a new departure. The amount of 
;ive work is nearly doubled. There are to be 120course8, 24 of which 
t be taken satisfactotily for the degree A. B., and 30 for A. M. We 
irstand the term count is used to mean "a whole study for one 

—They do things on a large scale in Australia, if we may judge by 

of their newspapers. We have received the "Town and Country 

he width of the pages of whichis the same as the New-England 

Education, but two inches longer. Each namber contains 

p^es. 

examinations of the Jamestown (Ohio) Public School took 
13th and 14th. These were to be conducted by five commit- 
Higb-School Committee consisted of nine members, among 
I Superint^ndentB Ormsby, Graham, Clippinger, and Martin, 
Weston. 

>AY afternoon, June 4th, was devoted in Washington C. H. to 
ation of certificates of promotion to the Public-School children, 
les were enlivened by music and short speeches from distin- 
izens previously selected. The exercises were in the grove of 
grounds. 

r pupils, two boys and six girls, graduated from the Public 
1 of Vineland, N, J., Friday evening. May 17th. In the same 
ihools gave a grand exposition of their work, which was highly 
1 by the "Vineland Weekly," and also by the " Dollar Week- 
ed at Clayton, N.J. 

)EH the Lilacs," a new story by Miss Alcott, is now publishing 
las. It began in November, 1877, and will close in October, 
PubliBhers, ScribnerA Co., New York, ofier to send the twelve 
tntaiaing this serial and much other interesting matter, for 
regular price of St. Nicholas is $3.00 a year, 
previously .announced programme for the meeting of the 
ty Teachers' Association in South Toledo, June 8th, was an 
iddress" by the Rev. J. T. Pollock, "Grammar" by H. L. 
■ithmetic" by E. J. Phillips, "The Teachers' Qualifications" 
>ulBon, and " Geography " by Miss E. L. Case. 
First Commencement of the Ohio State University was an- 
' June 19th, the number of graduates to be about half a dozen. 
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One of tlie Literary Societies was to hold a public meeting on the even 
c.t FriJar, June i4th, and Prof. J. H. Pooley, of the Sterling Med 
College, was to address the other society on Tuesday, June 18tb. 

Seven pupils, four boys and tbree girls, graduated from the Pn 

High School of Washington C. H., Monday evening, June 3. The m< 
of the class was "Ife ttemut ted procednmut." There have been «s 
but three graduating classes; in 1S76 one boy and two girls, in 1877 
boy and six girls, in all IT. The alumni gave an entertainment, Tuea 
evening, June 4th, 

Thb Thirteenth Annnal Meeting of the Virginia Educational A 

elation will be held in Hampton, from July 9th to 13th. The Presidi 
Prof. Thos. R. Price, has published the pr<^jamme. Scholarly subj 
such as Mental and Moral Science, Greek, Latin, Modern languages, I 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural History, Hisb 
Cts., are to be reported on. 

Sevxn pupils, two boys and five ^rls, graduated from the Pu 

High School of South Charlestown, Ohio, Tuesday evening. May i 
The Sonth-Gharlestown Courier of Friday, May 24th, gives six colui 
to an account of the educational doings of the closing week of 
schools, meeting of ainmni, etc. Supt. De Lay, Principal Holmes, 
other teachers are highly commended. 

Thb previously-announced programme for the meeting in Wan 

June 15th, of the Trumbull -County Teachers' Association, was as (olio 
"The True End of Education" by D. A. Wilson, of Hubbard, diacusi 
to be opened by Frank DLIley ; " A Point in Teaching " by B. A. H 
dale, of Hiram, discussion to be opened by Cbas. Ftllius, of Canfii 
" Report of Committee on Country Schools " by L. L. Campbell, of 1 
eral Ridge, Chairman of Committee. General DiscuBsion. 

The previously -anion need programme for the meeting of 

Geauga-County Teachers' Association, to be held at Huntsburgh, Jun 
wasasfollowa:— "A Lack of Appetite" by Anna T. Treat; "TheQues 
and its Answer" by Geo. R. Stephenson; "The Schoolmaster's Guei 
(Selection) by FinaShuart; "How Shall we teach Reading?" discus 
to be opened by C, W. Heywood, of Chester; and " How Shall we t» 
Arithmetic?" discussion to be opened by Alvan Smith, of Chardon, 

The followii^ were the announcements for the closing eseri 

of Wooster University : Sunday, June 16, Farewell Communion at 
Baccalaureate Sermon at 3, and Brainard Address at 8 P. M. by the ] 
F. F. Ellinwood, D, D.; Monday, June 17, Senior-Class Exercises e 
and Address of Joseph Cook at 8 P. M. ; Tuesday, June 18, Trustee M 
ing and Examination of Candidates at 9 A. M., Irving-Society Exhibi 
at 3, and Junior Prize Contest at 8 ; Wednesday, June 19, Comme 
ment Exercises at 9 A. M., and President's Reception at 8 P, M. 

Tub following was the announcement for this year's closing e 

cises of Western-Reserve College; — Sunday, June 23, Baccalaureate 
mon by Pres. Cutler, and Missionary Address by W. H. Jeffries, D. 
June 24tli, Entrance Examinations; June 2Qth, Meeting of Alumn 
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M., Oration before the Alumni by Rev. Jacob Pateb (class of '42), 
n before the Alamni, by Rev. C. R. Seymour (claee of 70), and Prise 
lamation in the evening; June 26th, Society Meetings, Graduating 
resses at 10 A. M., Address before the Literary Societies, 3 P. M., by 
tick Johnson, D. D., and Military Drill at 4 P. M. 
— Thbbb have been in attendance at the " Ohio State University" (the 
l^ial name of what was formerly called by the sesquipedalian name 
e Ohio Agricultural and Meclianical College) the last year 225 stu- 
8. Alxiut 150 were in attendance at the close of the year. The Gen- 
Assembly has made the military drill voluntary. This, it is thought, 
have the effect of destroying the efficiency of the Military Depart- 
t. Considerable practical work has been done in the physical and 
;hemica! laboratories within the last year. Important analyses of 
I minerals have been made under the guidance of Prof. Norton. 
— Thb last meeting of the Warren-County Teachers' Association was 
acterized by an abundance of music. L. F. Coleman, of Mason, read 
iper entitled " We live to Please " ; Supt. F. J. Bamhart, of Middte- 
1, one on "Will Power"; O, F. Voorhes, of Mason, lectured on 
ithmetic." The Hon. J. J. Burns read an address on "The School- 
ler'a Language," and Alfred Holbrook spoke on " Moral Training." 
semi-annual election resulted as follows: — Fres., F. M. Cnnningham, 
-Presidents, L. C. Dunham, .Sallie Burgess, and Horace Clinton, Secre- 
, Mrs. Dora Doty, Treasurer, H. Bennett, Ex. Com., L. F. Coleman, 
y V. Bone, and LoveDa John. 

—The following was the previously -announced pr<^ramme for Com- 
cement week at Wittenberg (College, Springfield, Ohio : Baccalaureate 
ion, 8 P. M., Sunday, June 23; Tuesday, June 25, 2 P. M., Meeting 
ollege Board, 8 P. M., Address before the Literary Societies, by Rev. 
;bodes, of St. Louis [sickness prevented his attendance] ; Wednesday, 
} 25th, 2 P. M., Meeting of Alumni, 3 P. M., of Endowment Associa- 
composed of College Alumni, 8 P. M., Address before Alumni, G. P. 
ing, D. D. of Dayton, Ohio ; Thursday, June 27tli, 9 A. M., Class Ex- 
ies on College Campus, 6:30 P. M., Commencement Exercises in 
k's Opera House, eight graduates. 

—The Mahoning-Connty Teachers' Association met in Canfield, June 
W. K. Nelson, of Lowellville, acted as chairman pro lem. The paper 
■'Incentives to Study" by J. A, Hitchcock, of Youngstown, was 
issed by O. M. Woodward, of Lordatown, Hitchcock, of Niles, Peck, 
arrettsville, F)ilHuB, of Canfield, and Nelson. The paper of H. L. Peck 
'* The Duty of the Public School to the State " was diacuased by 
jrs. W. V. Nelson, Irwin, and Fillius. The paper on " The Influence 
[usic " by Emma A. McLean, of Canfield, was discussed by the Rev. 
Irwin, after which by request Jlisa McLean sai^ " On the Bridge." 
lers elected for next year: — President, R.W. Dickson; Vice-President, 
I E. B. Scobill ; Secretory, S. E. Pearson; Treasurer, Maggie Boggs; 
cutive Committee, R. McMillan, J. A. Hitchcock, and N. S. Beardsley. 
—The Alliance Educational Association met in Leetonia, May 25. An 
y was read by Byron K Helman, of Washii^tonville. R. Courtney, 
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of New Franklin, being absent, on motion his subject " Longitude g 
Time" was discussed by W. D. Henkle. G. N. Carruthers, of Sale 
spoke on "The Examination of Teachers." The question was discua 
by Messrs. Brush, Henkle, Richard, and Douglas. Mr. Courtney bav 
arrived presented the subject " Longitude and Time." The paper 
J. Fraise Richard, of Alliance, on "The High-School Problem" elici 
some discussion. Mr. Davidson, of New Lisbon, being absent, the K 
C. L. Winget, of Columbiana, opened the discussion of the quest 
" Who are responsible for the Success of our Schools ? " which was c 
tinued by Father Lindersmith, a Catholic Priest, resident of Leetonia. 1 
remarks of both of these gentlemen were excellent. Next came 
answers to queries. 

All the teachers of Salem were present but one, and at noon enjoye 
picnic dinner in the Leetonia Park, which is near the school-house. 

The North eastern. Ohio Teachers' Association met in Akron, Ji 

8th, in the Hall of Buchtel College. The report on a Course of Study 
High Schools, presented by the chairman, the Hon. T. W, Harvey. " 
adopted without a dissenting voice. Alex. Forbes, Principal of the Clt 
Normal School, read an excellent paper' on " The High School." T 
paper we hope to present to our readers at some future time. It deser 
a wide circulation. The discussion of the question was opened by '. 
Crouse, President of the Akron Board of Education. After Mr. Crouf 
remarks the Association adjourned to meet at the Spicer-School Build 
to viMt seven of the schools which had been arranged to be in session 
an hour. After this visit the Association returned to the dining hall 
■the College and partook of a bounteous repast which had been prepa' 
by the large-hearted, whole-souled, and otherwise excellent teachers 
Akron. After dinner the Rev. Dr. David A, Wallace, now a resident 
Wooster, Ohio, but formerly President of Monmouth College, 111., ; 
once President of the Department of Higher Instruction in the Natio 
Educational Association, addressed the Association from notes on "So 
Fundamental Principles in Education." His remarks, which were ei 
geiic and su^estive, were well received by the Association. The disc 
sion of Mr. Forbes's paper was continued by W. D. Henkle, Pres. Mc( 
lester, D. F. De Wolf, and T. W. Harvey. The Executive Committee ■ 
authorized to have the new High-Schoo! Course of Study printed . 
distributed to members of the Association. The Association adjoun 
to meet in Cleveland the second Saturday in October. The meeting 
both pleasant and profitable, and the attendants enjoyed their visit 
Akron, notwithstanding the fact that the day was rainy. Among tli 
present we recall the following-named persons ; — A. J, Rickoff, H. 
James, L. W. Day, S, G. Williams, Elroy M, Avery, N. Coe Stew- 
Frank Aborn, A. P. Root, Alex. Forbes, A. E. Gladding, and Miss Steph 
of Cleveland, P. 0. Phillips, of Collamer, De Wolf and Derr, of Huds 
E, F. Moulton, of Warren, Hitchcock, of Niles, D. D. Pickett and 1 
Kate Oakes, of Ravenna, J. F. Lukens and wife and Anna M. Nutting 
Kent, F. M. Atterholt, of West Salem, E. E. Henry, of Wadswo: 
I. M. Taggart, of Canal Fulton, Mrs. Nancy A. Stone, of Massillon, T. 
Harvey, of Painesville, Messrs. J. H. Lehman, Rockhill, Wilson, Dif 



i Miss Lynch with eight or ten more teachers, of Canton. 
ichere, from fifteen to twenty in Dumber, went to Akron 
listance of twehty-three milea. This list is far from com- 
II teachers being omitted as well ae others from Cleveland 
is. We have merely named those that occur to us as we 
^alamo, Wm. S. Wood, of New Albany, Ind., was also 

iron and Erie County Teachers' Association held the la^t 
I year at Wakeman, on Saturday, May 25th. There were 
endance. The discussions were spirited, and the papers 
> with mterest. It was thought to be the best meeting of 
opening paprer by the subscriber was discussed by Super- 
ker, Chittenden, and others. Mr. Creegan, of Wakeman, 
lie paper on Teaching Morals in the Pnblic Schools. He 
ible should be received in the schools as the foundation of 
I showed that it is recognized in the courts and legislative 

In the afternoon, Supt Parker, of Elyria, presented the 
Condition and Wanta of the District Schools, and gave 
is labors among the schools of his township. This discus- 
d by Supt. Chittenden, followed by many others. John 

the day by a very interesting talk on Beading, and by 
selections. Tbe President found it difficult to close the 
) to taketheSiSOtrain. These meetings are bHnging the 
higher standard of edncatioa, and are doing great good for 
For tbe enauiiig y*»r, the.following officers were elected ; — 
. Collins, Sandusky; Vice-Presidents, Mr. E. H. Kinnison, 
npbell. Miss Dalia Palmer 1 Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
IVakeman. 

revails in this part of the State, that we can never have 
on to put the ungraded schools of the State on an equal 
le ungraded schools of Pennsylvania, and other sister 
) go among tbe people and stir them up to feel the need 
)la, and then to demand them. Mr. Parker has already 
h toward bringing tbe district schools of his township up 
ree of excellence. If the same work can be done by super- 
iver the State, it will not be long before we shall have 

will put the country schools on an equal footing with the 
Next year we want an educational meeting held in every 
e State, to which the people of the township will be called, 
pertaining to the welfare of their schools will be discussed, 
endent and teacher should be willing to go before these 
present the subject of tbe Needs and Hindrances of tbe 
in these are fairly understood the people will powerfully 
t'ision and Trained and Professional Teachers. They will 
and better schools, and the abolition of tbe army of direct- 
is. They will hire teachers by the year, or during good 
Rill gire tfa«m living wages. 
unce that arrangements are making to hokl a meeting to 



organize and to decide the beet metliods of this pioneer work for 
coming year at Put-in-Bay, immediately after the adjournment of 
Superintendents' Meeting, July 2, 187fi." C. W. Oaki 



PERSONAL. 

J. W. Spindlbr has been re-elected Principal o! the Bucyrus Pt 

High School. 

Mr. Axlink haa been elect«il Superintendent of the Public Set 

of Zanesville. 

Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton, addressed the Betlefontaii 

ntesMay 24th. 

L, C. Coleman has been elected Principal of the Public S 

Springboro, Ohio. 

T. J. Moon has been elected Principal of the Public S 

Martinsville, Ohio. 

H. E. Chittenden has been re-elected Superintendent of tl 

Schools of Oberlln. 

T. A. Pou/ik: has been re-elected Superintendent of th 

Schools of Camden. 

W. H. DRB88LEB has been elected Superintendent of \i 

Schools of Alliance. 

U. T. CuRBAN has been re-elects Superintendent of th 

Schools of Sandusky. 

A. C. Wilson has been elected Superintendent of th 

Schools of Seville, Ohio. 

P. R. Mills has been re-elected Principal of the Public S 

Canal Winchester, Ohio. 



D. 0. Ghobmlby has been re-elected Superintendent of tl 

Schools of Cortland, Ohio. 

G. W. Welsh has been re-elected Saperintendent of th 

Schools of Lancaster, Ohio. 

W. C. Stinafp, of Kent, has been decled Principal of tt 

Schools of Collamer. Salary $850. 

J. H. Gbovb has been re-elected Superintendent of th 

Schools of Wilmington, Ohio, 

The Hon. T. W. Harvey tias been re-elected Superintende 

Public Schools of Painesville. 

Wm. R. Stephenson has been elected Superintendent of tl 

Schools of Waynesville, Ohio. 

E. F. MoL'LTON has been re-elected Superintendent of tl 

Schools of Warren. Salary $1900, 
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— C. C. Davidson has been unanimously re-elected Superintendent ol 

e Public Schools of New Lisbon. 

— D. D. PicKBTT has been re-elected Superintendent ot the Publit 

lioola of Bavenna. Salary $1600. 

— R. W, Stbvbnson has been re-elected tor two years Superintendent 

the Public Schools of Columbus. 

— Pbof. D. F. Db Wotif addressed the Public-School graduates ol 

dina, Friday evening, June 14th. 

— Geo. W. Walker was re-elecled, June 5, for two years as Superin^ 

ident of the Lima Public Schools. 

— J. C. Hartzler has been re-elected for two years Superintendent ol 

; Public Schools of Newark, Ohio. 

— John McConkib has been nnanimously re-elected Superintendent 

the Public Schools of Delta, Ohio. 

— A. T. Wiles of Zaneavilte, Ohio, has been elected Superintendenf 

the Public Schools ot Newport, Ky. 

— F. M. Attbrholt has been re-elected Superintendent of the Publit 

loola of West Saleiu. Salary $1050. 

— Olivia T. Aldbbman has been re-elected for two years to her position 

the Eaton High School. ' Salary $800. 

— W. J. White has been re-elected Superintendent of the Pub]i< 

nools of Springfield, Ohio. Salary $2000. 

— C. F. Stokby, ot Canton, has accepted the superintend ency of the 

blic Schools of Chagrin Falls. Salary $800. 

— Jesse S. Wilson has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

IiooIb of Ironton, Ohio. Salary $1500. 

M. H. Lewis has been unanimously re-elected Superintendent ol 

3 Public Schools of Circleville. Salary $1800. 

— E. E. Henry, of Wadsworth, has been elected Superintendent ol 

; Public Schools ot Coshocton. Salary $1100. 

L. D. Brown, Superintendent of the Eaton Public Schools, delivered 

5 address on Decoration Day in Camden, Ohio. 

— C. 8. Morrison, of Martin's Ferry, Ohio, was elected May 25th 

incipal of the Kent High School. Salary $600. 

L. D. Brown has been re-elected for two years Superintendent o: 

3 Public Schools of Fjiton, Ohio. Salary $1200. 

W. H. WiBR and Mary B. Arnold have been elected teachers in th( 

ringfield, Ohio, High School. Salary of each $700. 

— W. S. EvBRsoLB has been re-elected Superintendent of the Publit 

hools of Wooster, Ohio, at his former salary, $1,700. 

W. H. CoLB has been re-elected Superintendent ot the Publi< 

hools of Marysville, Ohio, for two years. Salary $1500. 



C. W. Bbnnbtt has acted as Superintendent of the Piqua Pi 

Schools for four years, and ia engaged for two yeara more, 

Charles Filliub retires from the superin tendency of the Pi 

Schools of CanSeld, Ohio, to enter upon the study of law. 

T. B. Bulla has been elected Superintendent of the Public Scl 

of Niles. He has been Principal of the Niles High School. 

The Hon. J. L. Pickard, of Chicago, has been elected Presidei 

the Iowa State University. This ia an excellent appointment. 

Edward Tbumah has been re-elecled Principal of the Burton 

School. He has already served in the same position two years, 

HiRAU Sapp, of Cleveland, has been elected the successor of 

Henry as Superintendent of the Public Schools of Wadaworth. Salary 

Prefi. Ortos, of the Ohio State University, delivered an addre 

the Commencement Exercises of the Illinois Industrial Univei 
June 5. 

MisB Kate Oakes, on June 6th, received from the graduating 

in the Eavenna High School a line copy of " Schtemann's Mycenft 

F. P. Davidsos, G. W, McCracken, E. Cotes, Jas. H. Piles 

O. F. Servos have been elected Principals in Springfield, Ohio. Sah 
each $950. 

W, 0. Brown has been re-elected Superintendent of the I 

Schools of South Toledo. He has already served in the same poi 
three years. 

' H. L. Kallbnbauoh, of Bellevue, Pa., was elected SaperintEi 

of the Public Schools of Kent, May 27th. There were »xteen 
applicants. Salary $1100. 

F. M. Hamilton was elected 'for two yeara, in April last, Suj 

tendent of the Public Schools of Bucyrua, Ohio. He has already & 
in the same position five years, 

E. A. JoNBB, Superintendent of the Massillon Public Schools, 

in Maasillon as President of the Day on Decoration Day. The Mas 
American speaks highly of his opening remarks. 

Katb Ruckuan, Mrs. J. L. Oummings, and Misa H, G. Snyder 

been elected teachers of the A Grammar Grades in Springfield, 
Salary of the first $590, and the others $570 each. 

L. T. McCartney, who has been teaching in the Cortland (' 

Grammar School the last year, will take chat^ of the Bloomfield 
School next year. Mr. McCartney used to be a student in the 1 
(Ohio) High School, 

Samuel Fikdlby has^een unanimously re-elected Superintei 

of the Public Schools of Akron, Salary the same as last year. The i 
tion of Mr. Findley already for ten years shows the good sense < 
Akron people as tepresented.by their Board of Education, 
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his paper was read in Cleveland before the Northeastern-Ohio Teach- 
Associatioii, the second Saturday in April, by W. W. Ross, o£ Fre- 
t A part of the paper has been omitted, the writer having mark- 
be parts to be omitted if the paper should prove too long for tlie 
'My'] 

ecognizing the fact that there is a wide field for friendly 
tclBm, that such criticiGm ehould be courted rather thaa 
!lled, as it is in such an atmosphere that improvemeDt 
es, nevartheless it is equally patent that very much of the 
icism indulged in against the public schools springs from 
Dirit of hostility to the public-school system itself. This 
^ility stops not with mere criticism hut has culminated ia 
a assaults upon the free High School as the most vulnerable 
it of attack, and upon higher education itself. 
. finds expression in New England, in the annual message 
lov. Robinson of New York, in the legislature of Ohio, 
. elsewhere about the country. 

he assault is led at present by the selfish avarice, the un- 
erous wealth of the country that shrinks from taxation for 

general good, and would seek to fortify and isolate to itself 
aristocracy of wealth, by so monopolizing to itself the means 
culture and intelligence as shall eftectually perpetuate its 
cer and prevent that competition which the free public 

16 
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High School renders possible from the sons i 
the ignoble herd. It is too often re-enforced 1 
the private school, the seminary, the academy, 
national college, who would relegate highe 
church and private enterprise; by journal: 
theorists whose critlcisnis are often condemna 
of their ignorance of the things they affect to 
course, encouraged by ecclesiastical foes who I: 
subject of education, primary and higher, she 
to ecclesiastical control. 

Economical Opposition. 

The present financial depression gives empti 
ment based on economy- In the flush times i 
likely there has been more or less of estrava 
in the erection of palatial school buildings. ] 
years that the vast expenditures in this direct 
ually react against the public-school system. 

It has given color to the proposition of G 
"The trial of brick and mortar versus braim 
for a hearing. In such a trial brick and mo 
the wall." Better the unpretentious school 
with a Pestalozzi, — better the old log school-h 
and a vitalising teacher than the costliest ec 
ciency installed in the teacher's chair. 

It is not strange that wealth or property ; 
when towns and cities are weighed down with i 
of scores and hundreds of thousand of dollars a 
some instances a half million dollars of bonde 
buildings. The most serious part of the mai 
, retrenchment comes, as it has already come, 
justice and school efficiency demand there shoul 
ment, and that is in the department of brains 

But ever with respect to expenditures tht 
extravagance and unfairness of statement, es 
bearing upon the High School. 

Ohio State School Report. 

Our last State School Report (1876-6), saj 

school buildings in Ohio 140 are distinctly 

buildings, one per cent of the entire numl 

$3,000,000 or 15 per cent of the entire cost of I 
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Tsofthe State. I submit that the word "distinctively" may 
misleading; that nearly every one of those "distinctively" 
'h-school buildings, contain from two to a half dozen rooms 
iupied by lower grades, whilst only one is occupied by the 
gh School; that there are not a half dozen exclusively high- 
lool buildings in the State of Ohio. 

iowith the cost of tuition. The same report says that of 
! $5,000,000 expended for the instruction of 700,000 pupils, 
)0|O0O or 10 per cent of the entire amount was paid for the 
traction of 24,000 pupils in the High School, only 3J per 
it of the entire enrolment; and that less than one-half of 
) per cent of the State enrolment annually graduate from 
■■ high school. 

V« protest that it is unfair to the high school to estimate its 
■olment in per cents on the basis of the State enrolment, 
^much as two-thirds of the State enrolment is composed of 
pils of country schools, and the high schools are confined to 
I towns and cities ; especially unfair when taken in connec- 
Q with the statement; "The question is shall all the people 
taxed to pay so lavishly for the support of high schools, for 

education of the very few pupils who take the high-school 
rse of study " " when but three and one-half per cent of all 

pupils enrolled in the public schools belong to the high 
ool?" 

f by "all the people" is meant, shall the people of the 
te at large be taxed to support the high schools of our towns 
I cities, — and the language seems open to that construction, — 
n, permit me to say that the question is not and never will 
before the bar of public judgment. 

'he real question is, shall the people of the towns and cities 
re the privilege of taxing themselves to support a high 
ool, or shall the State at large, which is not affected by the 
«ssary taxation assume to dictate in the matter and deny 
m this privilege ? 

The True Basis op Comparison. 
'he only fairway to estimate the relative cost and enrolment 
the high school is by comparing them with the same items 
other grades of the school system of which the high school 
me a part. 

iere a very fair showing can be made. In the city of Fre- 
nt, — I refer to it because I am familiar with its statistics, — 
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the total «Drolment ftn- last year was about one thousand 
the high-ecbocJ enrolment was between ninety ftud one I 
dred. About the same proportion exists between the avei 
enrolments, the numbers being respectively eighty and e: 
hundred pupils. For years the high-school attendance 
been from eight to ten per cent of the total attendance, wl 
the aggregate cost of the high school, including one-thin 
the superintendent's salary, has been about two thousand 
lars per year, or $25 per pupil on the basis of the avera.ge et 
ment, &r from 15 to 20 per cent of the entire coat of the sch 
This certainly is not a very extravagant expenditure, whe 
is remembered that instruction in private schools is from 
to three times as much as it was twenty-five years ago. If 
high school should be stricken down one-fourth of its one 1 
dred pupils, and not necessarily its brightest and most pro: 
ing fourth, might go abroad to obtain no better education a 
annual expense of 8300 or $400 per pupil, — in the aggre 
eight or ten thousand dollars, to be taken from the commu! 
to educate one-fourth the numbers away from home influe 
and surroundings. The other three-fourths must rely on 
home private school for higher education or go without i 
most of them would be obliged to do. 

Fallacious Reasoning and Misleading Figures. 
It is said that the high-school enrolment is only about t 
per cent of the entire State enrolment, or perhaps eight to 
per cent of the enrolment in the towns and cities; that 
number of graduates from the high school is only one-half 
cent of the State enrolment, or a little more than one per 
of the enrolment in the towns and cities that support 1 

653hools. 

Let no one be deceived by these figures. The popular n 
is apt to refer per cents to one hundred as the highest poss 
attainment, whereas if every pupil who enters the lowest 
mary school should complete a twelve-year course and gradt 
the enrolment in the high school, which covers four y^ 
could only be 33J per ce^t of the entire enrolment, and 
number of graduates could not exceed 8J per cent of the ei 
ment in the entire twelve grades. Nevertheless these fig 
have served as foundations for the most glaring misstatem 
to the prejudice of the high school. 

The reasoning is about as follows : As the high-sebool ei 
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it is only 5 per cent of the entire enrolment, therefore only 
)T cent, or 5 in one hundred, of all the pupils who attend 
K)l ever reach the high school, or 95 per cent, or 95 in one 
dred never reach the high school; that as the numher of 
luates is only one per cent of the enrolment, therefore only 
in a hundred pupils ever graduate, or 99 in a hui^dred 
;r graduate. 

his is a non-sequitur. The fallacy is so glaring that it is a 
der that it could escape observation for a moment ; and yet 
be Ohio School Report for 1876-7, advanced sheets of which 
ive had the privilege of perusing, after premising that 

■ about three per cent of the State enrolment are registered ' 
he high school, and that the number of graduates is only 
half per cent of the State enrolment, it is stated on page 

r page that 97 per cent, or 97 pupils in a hundred, never 
h the high school, and that only one pupil in two hundred 

■ graduates. 

I the last Tri-State Association held at Toledo, a superin- 
lent from Michigan made the statement that 95 per cent of 

pupils never reach the high school, basing his statement 
he statistics to which we have referred, 
I the May number of the Educational Monthly a correspond- 
says that "Statistics show that 95 per cent of the children 
1 attend the public school never get beyond the primary 

grammar grades." 

tie same statements were made in the legislative discussion 

olumbus, last winter. They are heralded over the State 

country to deceive even educators themselves, and yet 
e is not one word of truth in them. The authors of these 
aments have perhaps failed to see that their reasoning in- 
■es a glaring non-sequltur. The fallacy may, perhaps, be 

made clear by showing the absurd conclusious to which 
milar course of reasoning may lead us. 
3t us suppose that one hundred new pupils enter the lowest 
Qary each year, that they with each succeeding one hun- 
I are regularly promoted from year to year until the first 

hundred at the end of tho 12th year are ready for gradua- 

ow for the reasoning: The high-school enrolment covering 

■ years is only 33^ per cent of the entire enrolment, there- 
66| per cent of the pupils never reach the high school, 

sreas by our supposition every pupil enters the high school; 
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the one hundred graduates are only 8J per cent of the enrol- 
ment, therefore only 8J per cent of the pupils ever graduate, 
whereas by the supposition every pupil who enters the lowest 
primary graduates. 

If the per cent is estimated on the basis of the yearly acces- 
sions k> the lowest primary school, the true and only correct 
basis, the number of pupils who enter the high school rises 
from 5 to 30 per cent, and the per cent of high-school gradua- 
tions leaps rapidly up from less than one-half of one per cent 
to ten or fifteen per cent ; that is, of every one hundred pupils 
who enter the lowest primary as high as thirty on an average 
enter the high school and ten graduate. But what justice is 
there in measuring the value and usefulness of a high school 
of eighty pupils solely on the basis of its ten annual graduates? 

Financial Exhibit. 

Perhaps the high-school financial exhibit I have made is too 
favorable for most towns, and here I wish to protest against 
the ambition or vanity of superintendents who seek to avoid 
all high-school instruction, and devote their whole time to 
supervision. 

I submit that in towns of less than ten thousand inhabitants 
the superintendent should retain to himself a quasi principal- 
ship of the high school; that he can devote from one-third to 
two-thirds of his time, depending on the size of the town or 
village, to high-school instruction; that by so doing he can 
popularize himself, popularize the high school, both by reduc- 
ing its cost and by adding to its efficiency, and this without 
seriously detracting from the efficiency of the lower grades. 

Fortunate is the superintendent who has had years of expe- 
rience in personal high-school instruction. 

I have said the annual cost of the Fremont High School for 
several yesus with an average enrolment of 70 or 80 pupils, has 
been about 82000; the tax valuation being »2,000,000, this 
would require an annual levy of one mill on a dollar, one dol- 
lar on a thousand, about one-fifth of the entire school levy ;— 
not a very extravagant tax surely. 

And yet, sirs, I have heard capital say, " We can stand the 
enormous school tax; it is not for ourselves that we oppose it; 
it is the poor widow who has to deprive herself of the necessa- 
ries of life in order to pay the tax necessary to support the 
high school " ; whereas the poor widow by paying one dollar 
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i tax valuation of a thousand dollars, can give her children 
the advantages of higb-school msttuction, and often does so. 

Abolishment op the High School. 
lut would the abolishment of the high school reduce the 
xil levy only one-fifth ? By no means. Sharp-eyed un- 
ndly capital is quick to see that this is but the beginning 
he end. With the head of the graded-school system gone, 
body would soon cease to be respectable. Supervision 
lid soon go. The lower grades deprived of the inspiration 
ch always works from above downwards would inevitably 
enerate, until as pauper or semi-pauper schools they would 
jxpenseless and worthless, cheap enough for the poor, but 
good enough for the rich, who would patronize the private 
cwl, the academy, and the seminary. 

Ivery one knows the condition of the common schools of 
ner times when flourished the private school and the acad- 
f. Whilst they maintained a respectable standing in the 
Ell districts, the tendency was to sink below mediocrity in 
presence of the town select school or academy, which had 
connection with them nor sympathy for them; and the 
;er the town the worse was the condition of the common 
xils. The interests of the well-to-do classes centred in the 
if ate schools. 

can see that this demoralization might not follow a nomi- 
tuition charge in the high school, provided only that this 
ool is maintained in its integrity, with its present relations 
the lower grades and under the same public control; but, 
, no more fatal blow can be given to common-school educa- 
1 in our towns and cities than that which would strike down 
high school, relegate higher instruction to private enter- 
je, and sever its connection with the common school, 
'he general demoralization that would follow is the feast to 
ich the interests that are unfriendly to the high school 
lid invite the sons and daughters of the middle and labor- 
classes. 

can see how short-sighted capital or aristocratic wealth 
y be unfriendly to the high school, but I do not see how the 
r man, the mechanic, or laboring man, or the man in mid- 
ag circumstances, as is sometimes the case, should be counted 
the ranks of opposition. And yet this is the class that 
n such papers as the 
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Nbw-Yobk Observer 
are seeking to enlist in a crusade against the high school 
the specious argument that thia school is for the " favored ff 
that very few of these ever graduate, that, as urged by sc 
most of the few graduates are girls, and that it is injustice 
oppression to tax the property of the many to confer a lib 
education on this "favored few." 

The Observer in accounting for the alleged fewness of g 
uates says : " Only the children of the rich, or of those 
cramped for the means of their daily support, can afford ti 
main in the schools after they receive an elementary ed 
tion," and so they drop out. The man who wrote that kii 
nothing whatever of the character of the patrons of the 1 
schools of the West, and I presume their attendance is ' 
much the same as that of the high schools and Free Acader 
of New York, and of the New-York City College, or E 
School, against which the Observer is more especially direci 
its arguments. 

Not one-fourth of the pupils who generally attend the 1 
school, and of our high school at the present time, I may 
that not one-tenth of its pupils are the sons and daughtei 
wealth. The statistics of the Columbus HighSchool for 
year show that at present 200 of its pupils, or 40 per cent, 
the children of mechanics and laborers ; and that 50 pupili 
10 per cent, are the sons and daughters of widows, and th 
presume fairly illustrates the composition of high schoc 
general. 

They are not pauper schools nor are they schools fo 
" favored few." All shades and conditions of society are i 
sented, from the poorest to the wealthiest, and about ii 
proportion they exist in society; although it would be dil 
to see how those who are cramped for their daily support 
be seriously oppressed by a high-school tax even if they 
not enjoy high-school privileges. 

High-school attendance is determined more by the cap 
and aspirations of the pupils and the parents' appreciati 
higher education, than by the parents' financial ability. 

The argument is scarcely an honest one, as is evident 
the readiness with which the high-school opponent shift 
ground, and urges that the high schools are demoralizin 
poor ; that they are sending forth large classes of young 
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too proud to work and therefore unfitted for the ordinary duties 
of life, as if this argument did not destroy the other. 

If they are schools for the " favored few " they cannot well 
demoralize the poor; if so few graduate, they cannot well de- 
moralize a considerable number of rich or poor; if the gradu- 
ates are nearly all girls their demoralizing effects on the young 
men grow infinitesimally small. These girl graduates fill up 
the ranks of teachers, and will become the intelligent mothers 
of the future. If the graduates are few, it is a reason for 
maintaining the high school in order to foster in the people a 
higher estimation of advanced instruction. 

We have shown, however, that the graduates, although too 
few especially among the young men, instead of one-half of 
one per cent, are nearer ten per cent of the annual accessions 
to the lowest grade ; that is, of every one hundred pupils that 
enter the lowest primary as high as ten do often complete the 
course, and three or four times that number, or often as high as 
40 per cent enjoy high-school advantages. 

Even if the high school were composed largely of the 
wealthy few, they have been lavishly taxed to support the 
lower grades for the many, and why should not the many recip- 
rocate to a small extent in supporting the high school? 

Again, one objector says that pupils are kept back too long 
in the lower grades, and another that they cannot profitably 
pursue high-school studies because of their juvenility, and 
so on through the catalogue of conflicting objections. 

Ugly Fact. 

We are brought at last face to face with the ugly fact that 
if we except those who fancy that the high school militates 
against the interests of the denominational school and college, 
the opposition to the high school is a secret, no not a secret, 
but an open and undisguised opposition to higher education 
itself, except for the favored few. 

Gov. Robinson. 

Gov. Robinson, of New York, in his message unreservedly 
says : " When the State has given to all the children a good 
common-school education it should then leave them to their 
own resources. To go beyond this is to injure rather than 
benefit them.'' Why? Because it will make them discon- 
tented with their positions, and unfit them for the discharge 
of life's duties; because it will make them idle. 
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The argument plainly means, in order that the 
be contented he should be kept in comparatii 
This hae been the language of Caste from time 
The few were made to rule, therefore let the mast 
ignorance, that they may the more willingly se 
swells the chorus, because ignorant labor is chea{ 
gent labor costly, and because it shrinks from tax 

The aristocracy of culture sometimes joins ii 
because it affects to believe that the temple of 
eacred to a Heaven-favored class; that the mass 
are dullards and it is folly to expend money on th 

The doctrine smacks of old plantation talk n 
more even at the South. It has been a time-hone 
the aristocracy of England, whose writers ha' 
boldly denounced all free education; but even 
England is moving in the line of a more general 
her people. 

it has been the creed of despotism ; but Ge 
away from it in the early part of this century am 
has gone down upon European soil before the ba 
of her intelligent soldiery, to re-appear, it seems, ( 
fresh advocacy here in the American Republic. 

For more than a half century Germany has gon 
her educational work, throwing wide open the ten: 
edge to all her youth from the Kindergarten to th 
tinterrified with the idea that obtains in England 
that free schools would demoralize the children of 
more, she has unhesitatingly forced her laborers i 
their own children. 

It would be interesting to know just where this 
work commences, whether with the fundameE 
Arithmetic or the Rule of Three ; why Algebra a 
should be so much more demoralizing than Arithi 
istry and physics, than geography and grammar 
White, of Purdue University, has well suggested ■ 
common trick of logic, to assume that one of twc 
neous phenomena is the cause of the other." Th 
the moon are held responsible for the mutations of 
the free high school for the alleged growing dista 
It would be just as reasonable, and more so, to chi 
upon our form of government, which throws open 
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IE for general composition, and thereupon base an argument 
inet free institutions. 

'e have no time to consider the causes of whatever false 
ions may be current about labor. One thing is evident, 
■e is no surer way to make labor distasteful to the average 
.d than to establish the fact that labor is a synonym for 
)rance. Universal education is the remedy for such an evil, 
the higher the better for the laborer, for the State, and the 
Id. It is a libel on education and civilization to charge 
n with contributing to idleness. There are no more idle 
)le in the world than savages. Education multiplies wants 
aspirations and these are the highest stimulus to labor. 

The Right to Tax. 
is urge^ that the right of the State to tax for educational 
poses is limited to such an education as shall fit the people 
the discbarge of the duties of citizenship. It is difficult, 
ever, to see how or why the right of the State, if it exist 
11, should be limited to the common branches, or in fact 
.ted at all. And why should America more than Prussia 
nk from the logic of this doctrine, if in addition to the 
1 school itshouldlead toa University like that of Michigan, 
ained by the State, or in the distant future even to a 
ional University. 

9 the value of the diamond increases rapidly in proportion 
le square of its weight, so it is with higher education in 
'alue to the State, in its bearing on individual character, 
as a police regulation for the prevention of crime, as is 
lent from the fact that "from the one-seventh of our po'pu- 
m that can neither read nor write come one-third of all 
criminals, and of the remaining two-thirds only one per 
. had received an education in the higher branches." 
1 France where 30 per cent of the male adult population do 
know their letters it is estimated there are annually 30 
ders to every million of its inhabitants; in Lorobardy, 
ire only one-half of the population can read the number is 
in Naples and Sicily where only one-fourth can read, 100; 
ipain where 12,000,000 out of 15,000,000 do not know their 
ars, and only 2,000,000 can write, the number sweeps rapidly 
fard, amounting it is said just before the breaking out of 
ir last civil war, to 300 in a province of 360,000; compare 
! condition of things with that of Germany, or even Eng- 
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land, where the murdar rate drops to 4 ia a millio: 
the northern and southern States of this Union. 

No, the American people cannot afford to cripple 
schools, in which are gathered 8,000,CNX> of Amer 
by decapitating their school system. 

The High School is worth all it costs if it serv) 
purpose than that of giving inspiration to the lo 
It has, however, hecome a public necessity, in ore 
the demands of modern commercial manufacturini 
city life, for that directive talent, intelligent and si 
which education in the three R's alone cannot supj 

It is needed to complete our common-school syatt 
■come to form an essential part of it. 

The Debt of Capital. 

The cagital of the country owes this much to tl 
of toil. It owes it to itself, to the State. It shoa 
forgotten, — that celebrated saying of an Irish Ju 
" If property has its rights it has also its duties" and a 
it is rot extravagant to class the duty of furnishin 
dren of the poor as well as the rich, common w 
State in whom society and the State have a comm 
such opportunities for education as their aspiratioi 
them to acquire. 

The history of education in this country will Bin 
High School supported by public taxation, was 
afterthought, but that it was regarded by earlier 
statesmen, and educators, as a legitimate outgro 
development of the common-school system. The t 
cational legislation in the Colony of Massachuse 
higher instruction. 

Not only can we not afford to interfere with the I 
but there is a growing demand for still higher edi 
if the friends of the denominational college, inatea 
countenance to the economical opponents of higher 
would direct their attention to bridging over th( 
tween them and the high schools, so that the latte 
come more generally the nurseries of the former, 1 
be less necessity for the State University. Thi 
enough in this country for the academy and the 1 
the college and the university. 

The present is no time, perhaps,'for new ventu: 
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Fully huBbanding rather what has been gained, trusting' 
out of the present agitation the free schools of the country 
come unscathed, with foundations more firmly laid in th& 
tions and judgment of the people, and with superstructures 
g higher into the domain of advanced instruction than 
tofore; trusting^that out of the present agitation shall 
i a higher appreciation of the fact that it is the interest of 
State to secure the highest development of its citizens; 
the public encouragement and support of both primary 
higher education should not rest upon State interest alone, 
upon the still broader principle that the greatest work of 
ople is its education, the culture and development of the 
lest manhood, — a work of such transcendent magnitude as 
e safely entrusted only to public support and the direction 
ublie authority. 



PERSONALITY IN TEACHING, 
should be the pride of every earnest teacher to have his 

ils in after years say, not that they learned so much Greek, 
tience, or mathematics, from him, but that he inculcated 
I habits of study as wielded a powerful influence in mould- 
their very characters. The personal power of the teacher 

do far more to accomplish this than any so-called methods 

he may employ, although methods must not be ignored, 
me can tell how much inspiration a student will receive 
1 an active teacher with whom he comes in close contact, 
ce, I firmly believe that many students rush to our eastern 
■•ersities to secure imaginary advantages only. They do 
B the benefit of larger laboratories and finer apparatus often, 

actually receive instruction from men of a world-wide rep- 
.ion ; but the classes as a rule are so large that the personal 
;netjsm of the teacher does not reach the individual pupil. 

inspiration that a pupil receives from an intimate associ- 
n with many efficient instructors in our western colleges 
e than compensates for any advantages they receive in the 
t. I need not reiterate the truism that every teacher must 
ecessity exert some influence over his pupils in forming 
ir characters. If it is not good, it is the opposite. The ob- 

of this paper is to point out a few of those things in which 
lacher's personality will have far more weight in determin- 
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Ing his BuccesB tbaa all the traditioaal methods 
may avail himself. 

In the first place the personal power of the teac! 
manifest in inspiring hisi pupils with a desire t 
independent, investigators. I have in mind a yoi 
distinguished himself while at college for his 
inquiries. Whenever a question of importance 
he would always examine it from everystand-poi 
all the information that he could find bearing on 
reach a conclusion of value, because it was obtain 
The young man is now a rising lawyer, and his c 
great weight with learned members of the bench, 
know that he never carries on a superficial invest 
real teacher endeavor!< to have his pupils attain t 
excellence. To do this he must be an earnest, 
thinker himself, and a careful investigator of fact 
have respect for the opinions of his pupils, ho 
they may differ from his own, and he must Iea< 
the correct view instead of simply stating it and tl 
them to accept it on faith. The teacher who 
opinion of a student without presenting somethin 
presenting it in such a way that he cannot help see 
himself to the level of the political demagogue, 
bearing of the teacher, in the school-room and 
will have far more influence in inculcating the 1 
pendence than all the preaching that he may do o 

In the second place this personality is seen com 
the government of a school. One teacher may em 
reporting system and accomplish good results. I 
inspire his pupils with loftier moral sentimentf 
it. Another teacher will accomplish but one resul 
unadulterated lying. The second teacher may, 
very successful by other means. If so, hie own pi 
in the case of the first, will do more for him thi 
methods he may use. Of course the true teachc 
moral force. How many, however, have very en 
in regard to this. Too many imagine that it m 
fested chiefly in moral lectures and frequent expc 
Scriptures in the devotional exercises. If the tea 
very great moral force himself, he will accomplisl 
than good in this way. Let him do less preachi 
more moral power in his whole bearing. When a 
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g, he should be led to see it, if possible. It is only 
;udent has really committed some offense that the 
uld seek a private interview with him. Teachers 
mistakes in giving too many private lectures. Let 
e. A boy comes under your care for the first time. 
ally bright and quick, and fully conscious of his 

No one at home is quite so wise as he and he 
the same must be true at school. His whole aim is 
cuoua in the class and to appear smart in their eyes. 
i are such as to produce that effect. The other mem- 
:lass and the teacher see it at once, and it is more 
ying. Now it would not be the thing at all to take 
ide and lecture him on his weakness. He has not 
of an offence sufficiently grave to warrant such a 
sd it can hardly be said that he is guilty of aa of- 

As I have intimated, he desires to be conspicuous 
lass. The proper place then to humble him is before 
The weapon to be used is sarcasm, and it will do no 
blade should cut tolerably deep the first time or two. 
neet him outside of the claas-room, you should greet 
ially as ever and not manifest the slightest desire to 
. That boy will learn in a very short time that you 
id outside of the recitation-room and that he will 
iible in the class so long as he keeps in his proper 
will also soon understand that, whenever he attempts 
mself too prominent, he may expect a thrust from 
iapon. Sarcasm is indeed a dangerous weapon and 
sed very guardedly ; and yet it will often accemplish 
ispire more respect on the part of the student than 
ral lectures in private. The physician cannot em- 
□ae remedy in all cases. Sometimes he will only use 
tice; again he will find that amputation is neces- 
third case he will see that an application of the 
<ded. So is it with the teacher. 
le personality of a teacher should be seen in the in- 
f habits of faithfulness and regularity in work, 
,eher has arranged a programme for recitation, it ia 
9 duty to follow out that programme, unless there 
lent reason for violating it — a reason, too, that the 
understand, as it is that the janitor should ring the 
appointed time. One day the teacher finds at the 
time allotted for the recitation in arithmetic, that 
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lie has not accomplished all that he desired, and he contii 
the class through the next half hour, omitting the recita 
in grammar that should have followed. In a day or two 
arithmetic class is crowded out in the same manner. It 
not be long until the pupils of that teacher will begin to n 
estimates in regard to the probabilities of the recitations. "] 
will reason something like this : Did we recite in aritbn 
yesterday ? Yes. What are the probabilities that we shal 
cite to-day? Are the chances three to one in favor of a 
tion or against it? They do not feel that the recitati 
certainty, and they make preparation in accordance wit 
feeling. This is wrong. The student should enter the 
room without the slightest doubt as to the carrying ou 
programme. Of course the earnest teacher will often fi 
recitation hour inadequate for a thorough presentation 
theme und^r discussion. What will he do? He will i 
the class at the proper time and make an appointment 1 
them outside of recitation hours. This earnestness on tl 
of the teacher will meet with a hearty response in the 
of the majority of the students. The consecrated teaci 
devote many hours to such work. A teacher's example 
lowing out regular and systematic plans of work will 
more potent in influencing pupils on these points than 
lectures he can give. 

Again, a teacher's personality should be seen in o 
means for accomplishing desirable ends and in practical 
for meeting peculiar and trying cases. Every one w. 
given any study at all to the four great military lights 
world's history — Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Julius 
and Napoleon Bonaparte — knows very well that they we 
of foresight, men who studied all the strong and all tht 
points of their opponents and then prepared to meet 
But, if this had been their only talent, many of their bi 
victories would have been ignominious defeats. The; 
men of such decision and practical talent that, when an 
took place altogether different from what they had ex; 
they could decide on the spur of the moment what ougt 
done and thus meet the emergency just as well as if 
been embraced in their original plans. This often chani 
feat into victory. And we all know that the very presi 
Sheridan at Cedar Creek, Sherman at Atlanta, and Gi 
Richmond did far more to insure success to our arms ai 
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ical periods than all the treatises on military tactics that 
e ever been written. This in a talent that every true 
ilier possesses in some measure, lie may use with success 
ain methods for years; but, if he is then thrown in contact 
ti a different class of students, he must change his tactics to 
it the case. Teachers often fail from the want of this tact, 
merson says in his essay on Character that the biographies 
ich men as Mirabeau, Philip Sidney, Walter Raleigh, and 
Bhington do not justify our estimate of their genius^that 
men were greater than their deeds. He then adds : "The 
:est part of their power was latent. This is what we call 
racter — a reserved force which acts directly by presence and 
hout means." What is true of those great men in their 
eres, is also true of the great teacher in his sphere- You 
^ read all about the internal workings of the School at Rugby 
the purpose of getting light on the subject of teaching, and 
will be compelled to admit that Dr. Arnold was far greater 
n all his methods and plans; yes, greater than all the ency- 
epdias and journals of education thatthe age has produced. 
i great power that such men as Socrates arid Plato exercised 
r their followers cannot be accounted for on the ground of 
principles they promulgated alone. Those disciples were so 
unate as to come under the personal power of those giant 
sllects, and they thus received their inspiration from them, 
ppy indeed is the student who can sit at the feet of an earn- 
wide-awake, enthusiastic teacher and .feel the touch of his 
9onal magnetism. G. 
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have often been requested by young teachers, to tell them 
St how to proceed" to teach reading to children in the lowest 
de of our public schools; and have written many letters in 
wer to these questions. For the benefit of these and others, 
ibmit this paper for publication, 
have long been convinced that teachers in our primary 
ools require the most careful preparation for their work, 
ny do not know how to impart the jir^ lessons, simply be- 
ise they have nothing to build upon, as most children enter 
lool ignorant, even, of the alphabet. 
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While the "Educational Monthlies" give them many gene 
ideas of great value, they do not afford such instruction as i 
young teacher requires, who needs to know "just whafto do, s 
how to do it." She says — "If I can only get the children slai 
in the right path, I can proceed. I don't care to know all ab 
the different methods of teaching." "What I wish to know 
what is the best method,— in what it consists, — and how to begin with 
I do not wonder that so many teachers find themselves uni 
pared for their work, coming as they do fresh from the h 
schools, — where they have been solving grave mathemati 
and philosophical problems, — to a room full of babes, scare 
able to give their names correctly. No wonder they are frig 
ened, and want to know in the /ewesi, plainest terms "just v 
to do and where to begin." 

During the first years of my own experience as a teachei 
searched in vain, in books and journals, for similar instrueti 
Some told me of the word method, but gave me no clear idea 1; 
to proceed with it. Others the phonetic, of which I underst 
still less; and some the sentence mdhod, which I dared not trj 
Not having then enjoyed the advantages of a Normal Sch 
I comprehended only the alphabetic system, the one by wh 
I had myself been taught, I say "comprehended," but as i 
difiUcult for a pupil to comprehend the method by which h( 
taught, while trying to understand the matter, I fear I had 
a feeble knowledge of even this one. However I tried it 
four or five years, though always being dissatisfied with 
success at the close of each term. 

At the expiration of five years I entered one of the first 1 
mal schools of the country, where I gained many intellig 
ideas upon the "art of teaching," and learned somewhat of 
way to put theory into practice. Since then I have, I tr 
increased my store of knowledge, by years of teaching i 
Normal School. I hope, therefore, I shall not be deemed < 
tistical if I endeavor to give in this paper a brief aummar 
the young teacher's first work, as I understand it. 

First let each child be provided with slate, pencil, an( 
The slates should be of the same size, if possible, there 
better that the teacher purchase thera. These are all 
plements needed. 

For the first work, place in script characters on th 
board a few simple one-syllabled words, such as for t 
"dog, eat, doll, A'c." , 
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Kve x~short conversational lesaon with the children about 
r pets, and produce pictures also, to excite their interest ; 

turn their attention to the board, whereon are such words 

have indicated above. 

dnt to dog, telling the children that thi« means dog, or is the 

dog, and have them look closely to the word. Do the same 
1 cat and doll; then drill carefully on the words, placing 
1 in different parts of the board, to see whether they will 
jnize them. Let the different children point out the words 
quired by the teacher. The drill should be very short, so 
A to weary the little ones. After the lesson is over, have 
itake slates and pencils, and endeavor to make some simple 
fes, to teach them how to use their pencils, and to produce 
ety. 

•jisona. — 1st. I would begin with btachboardwork, because the 
iren can have no interest in dull books, in which they do 
know a single character, nor even know how to hold them, 
des the teacher can best secure the individual attention of 
children by directing all eyes to one place on the blackboard. 
I. I would use the script characters instead of printed ones, 
,u9e it is very important that the pupils be taught writing 
irly as possible, and as they are always trying to copy what 
1 the board, in a short time they will have learned to make 
jharacters, besides fixing the words they represent more 
ly in their- minds. 

jain, unless the teacher can print perfectly the children will 
easily see the resemblance between her printing and that in 
books, and her work would be lost. As I said before the 
iren will copy what is on the board, and learn to print in- 
i of to write, which would be time lost. 

I the succeeding lessons I would teach simple familiar ob< 
words until they have learned quite a list. Keep all the 
is that the children have learned on some part of the board, - 
eview, — as a review upon all should be given nearly every 

he teacher will be surprised to see how animated the child- 
will become, in selecting the different words from the 
ip, and how accurately they will point them out. 
fter each lesson the teacher should allow the children to 
) their elates and pencils and endeavor to copy the simple 
ds, or simple strokes, according to the discretion of the 
her. 
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I think they will learn quite easily twenty-five t( 
weeks' time, after which it would be well to plac 
words in simple sentences, as — "The dog is Mack, i 
beginning the sentence with acapital, and termini 
period.) 

In teaching the sentences, give conversational les: 
to the first ones, and for the same purpose. Drill o 
words introduced as with the first object-words, ta 
two sentences a day, until all the first-learned w< 
posed of. I would give three reading lessons in t 
and two in the afternoon, but they should be very 
interspersed with some light exercises, as gymnas 
ing, &o. If the teacher is ingenious she will intrc 
variety into the lessons that each recitation will 
new lesson to the pupil. 

Say not one word yet to the children about the 
posing the words. Teach the individiial word as if 
one character. 

This work with script characters, ought to continue 
(during which time the pupils are learning to wri 
end of that time the children will be able to reac 
simple sentences composed of the comvwneat words. 

If the teacher has been thorough in her work, sh 
little trouble in giving the following lessons whicl 
on the printed characters. For this purpose she may 
containing simple words and sentences, similar tot 
given in the script teaching. Proceed in the same r 
the new lessons as with the old ones, always remf 
have plenty of variety in drill. 

The children should continue with the chart exe 
or eight weeks, by which time they will be ready t 
books and learn to spell. 

The teacher will find no difficulty now in teachin 
that compose the words. I have never spent moi 
weeks over the letters, with my dullest pupils, af 
which I have described. 

Occasional exercises in spelling by sound howev 
troduced, which I think aided me greatly in ad 
pupils ; but the discussion of this topic will requir 
paper. 



EDITORIAL DEPASTMENT. 

-"We call especial attention te the excellent paper of W. W. Boss, on 
ublic High School. Don't fail to read it. It demolishes the errone- 
)ncluaions Bometimes drawn from statistics. Mr. Ross has ventured 
i more thorough examination to make his statements still stronger. 
238, line 8, after "30 per cent" he inserts "and even 40 per cent"; 
e 10 he changes " ten or fifteen " to " ten, fifteen, and twenty " ; in 
1 he changes "thirty" to "from thirty to forty"; and in line 12 he 
es " ten " to " from ten to twenty." On p. 233 he changes, third 
■cm the bottom, "so monopolizing to itself" to "such a monopoly 
he inserts quotation marks after "hearing" on p. 234, tine 20, and 
:" after "buifding" line 26. Misprints: — p. 234, line 8 from the 
n, "ever" for "even," and p. 239, line 16, "when " for "where." 



-The meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association, at Put-in-Bay, July 
nd 4, was well attended, as oanal. Every year there is an increase in 
limber of persons who go to Put-in-Bay the week before the meeting 
ler to get a few days of rest and recreation before the arrival of the 
I. The proceedings of the Association will be published as usual in 
'onlAiy, most probably in the numbers for September and October, 
ns soliciting subscriptions for the Monthly at the Institutes should be 
il to tell subscribers that subscriptions must begin either with Jan- 
April, July, or October. Those wanting to get the full proceedings 
have their subscriptions begin with July rather than October, 



OKEof the most marked things done at the 8Uit« Association last 
1 was the organization of a new Section, to be devoted to the ad- 
ment of ungraded schools. So far as we know the credit of this 
Bary movement is mainly due to Alston Ellis, L. D. Brown, C. W. 
;, and'Commisflioner Burns. We hope a rousing meeting will be 
led for in Columbus next winter in the interest of ungraded schools, 
a ditgrace to Ohio legislators that they do nothing to advance 
itereets of rural schools. 

-£. 0. Vailb, well known to Ohio teachers has become editor of the 
!itional Weekly at Chict^. He is a.trenchant writer, and the readers 
e Weekly may expect v^rous and suggestive editorials. The price 
s Weekly is $2.50 a year. We send it with the Monthly for $3.35 



-Wb att«nded the great educatiMial gathering at Fabyan's in the 
B Mountains, N. H., July 9, 10, 11, and 12. We suspect that Ohio 
letter represented than ^any other State outside of New England. 
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We have not a full list of those attending from Ohio. ' 
partiallistof Ohio attendants;— A.J. Rickoff, and Miatea 
Kahuheimer, of Cleveland ; J. B. Peaslee and wife, 
IiOngley, and Lacia Sticliney, of Cincinnati ; John Hii 
E. H. Coolt of Columbus, H. P. Ufford of Chillicothe, a 
Masatllon. The hotels for ten miles and more from Fi 
with teachers. The number in attendance will never 
number on the treasurer's books, about 2000, must be c( 
the actual number in attendance. Although excursio 
ML Washington, Mt. Wiliard, Mt. Deception, and 5 
Crawford Notch, Echo Lake, Profile Mt., the Basin, the 
with its hanging bowlder, etc., were the order of the da 
ings were well attended. The Hon. T. W. Bicknell, 
American Institute, was the giant of the occasion, bein 
by the Hotel Clerk at Fabyan'a. As a presiding officer f 
^er for such an occasion Mr. Bicknell is a grand succe 
reins with as much skill aa the driver of a circus chario 
two horses when on its triumphal entry into a town o 
ought to have been born out west, for he has all th( 
humor, and energy characteristic of western life. In c 
ever, of the mistake as to his place of birth, he adda 
the culture of the Eaat. The aecret history attendii^ 
this great educatioual gathering and its saccesaful ma 
that Mr. Bicknell has the qualitiea of a great general, a 
how to act vigoronaly and shrewdly in trying emerge 
which were not wanting. Vive U Bicknell. I. N. Carle 
ain, Conn,, was elected Premdent for next year, Mr. Bid 
itively declined to serve a third term. We were glad t<: 
our old eastern acquaintances, among whom were Haga 
of Boston, S. S. Greene of Providence, Mr. and Mrs. Kr 
Mrs. Diehl, of New York, M. A. Newell and Kate Frei 
T. A. March of Eaaton, and others, and alao to form i 
acquaintances among prominent educatora. Not the lea 
episodes in the mountain excuraiona was the companioi 
NeW'York-City lady teachers (Ella Calkins, Emma M. 
Davis, Mary S. Kennedy, and Laura E. Leal, of the No 
M. Augusta Bequa, Mary M. Bryan, and Mary E. Davia, 
School), under the escort of N. A. Calkina. We inaer 
for the benefit of one John Hancock and one Andrew J. 
endorse any amount of snch complimentary adjectives i 
ing, vivaciotu, inUUigenl, generout, etc., when applied to 
Hancock will not fail to save this number of the Mont 
when sending out prc^ammes for the nest meeting of I 
cational Association. We exfiect to publish in a future 
resolntione passed at the evening meeting upon Mt. Vl 
the clouds, with the wind blowing forty miles an hour. 
Fabyan'a nntil after the last teacher had left for home 
sions, having enjoyed a week of unalloyed pleasure. Vi 
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— Ths Michigan School Report by the Hon. H. 8. Tarbell, is a fine 
ume of 374 pages. This report contains some novel tables, aach as 
Be relating to test^books used, salaries of teachers, etc., the novelty^ 
sisting more in the mode of tabulating than in the matter tabulated. 
Tarbell's discussion of the famous West-Point argument is excellent, 
should like to reproduce it in full if our space permitted. Bat perhaps 
as been already sufficiently answered. The reports of the township 
erintendents show that the township system is not a success. About 
hundred pages are devoted to the proceedings of the State Association 
he meeting in East Saginaw, December 26, 27, and 28. 



— We have received the Oberlin school report for the year ending 
just 31, 1877. This is Mr. Chittenden's first annual report The pam- 
et contains in all 43 pages. It gives the course of study in detail and 

history of the schools aa given in the State Centennial volume. 
bough the total school census in Oberlin in 1876 was 1049, of whom 269 
■e colored, yet the High School in the year 1876-7 had an enrolment of 
, 4S boys and 97 girls. This is an excellent showing, notwithstanding 
)f these were non-residents. The college in Oberlin no doubt adds to 

standing of the High School, just as Michigan University does to the 
ellent Ann Arbor High School. 



— Wb have received the Cleveland School Eeport for the year ending 
gust 31. We wish Boards of Education would provide for an early 
le of their annual reports instead of having them appear nearly a year 
:r the expiration of the year for which the report is made. The growth. 
^e schools in Cleveland since Mr. Kiclcofi' became Superintendent has 
n wonderful. To provide for this rapid growth and at the same time 
>rove the character of the schools has been the great problem which 
has been called upon to solve, and his solution has been complete. 
veland now has a corps of teachers which need not feoi a comparison 
b the teachers of any large city in the country, in e»pril, scholarship, 
«, and all that goes to the make-up of ladies and gentlemen. In the 
r 1868 the school census was 25,823, the registration 10,154, the daily 
sndance 6,623, and number of teachers 157, while in 1877 they had 
reaeed respectively to 49,014, 21,659, 15,044, and 346. These figures are 
warrant for the statement as to the remarkable growth of the schools, 
lile the per cent of pupils att«nding the Public Schools has increased 
n 61.2 in 1S69 to 66.4 in 1877, the per cent in the private schools has 
Teased from 7.3 to 5.5, and in the Church schools from 31.5 to 28.1. 
. Rickoff says the only correct way to estimate graduations is to find 
I ratio of the number of graduates to the whole number enrolled in the 
BB at the time of its entrance. In this statement be is undoubtedly 
rect We wish our space allowed us to refer further to this interesting 
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Whbn Dotifiedthata subscriberhfts failed to receive any numh 

this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of addrese at 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in whict 
change is to take effect, II a subscriber should delay the order for ch 
of addrees until after a number shall have been eent to his fo 
address, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pa 
forwarding the number. Sabscriptions should begin with January, A 
July, or October. 

The total Public-School enrolment last year in Akron waa 2740 

The tall term of Poland Union Seminary will open August 1911 

Nine gentlemen graduated from Wittenberg College, June 27tl 

Three young lad ieS" graduated from Putnam Seminary, June 

Five girls graduated from the Medina Public High School this 

Thirty-six students graduated in the Classical Course at Ob 

June 11th. 

The Texas Teachers' Aaaociation held a week's session at Di 

beginning July 8. 

A FEE of ten cents was charged for admission to the Commencei 

Exercises in Kent. 

Six your^ ladies graduated at Poland Union Seminary on thes 

noon of June 14th. 

SiK young ladies graduated from the Dayton Normal School a 

last Commencement. 

Thirty-three students graduated from the State Normal Scho 

Maryland, May 30th. 

At the Willoughby Commencement, June 13th, there waa oniy 

graduate, Byron W. Damon. 

WiTTENBERCi Collegc has received a bequest of $20,000 from 

Weikart of Greenford, Ohio. 

Thirteen girla graduated from the Public High School of Allis 

Thursday evening, June 20th. 

FouE girls graduated from the Public High School of GarretlS' 

Ohio, Friday evening, June 7lh. 

Eight pupila, 1 boy and 7 girls, graduated from the Public 1 

School of Marion, Ohio, May 31st. 

Twenty-five young ladies graduated on the evening of June i 

from the Cleveland Normal School. 

FiFTEBN pupils, 6 boys and 10 girls, graduated from the Painec 

High School, Thursday, June 20th. 

Five girls graduated from the Clifton Public High School, Fr 

evening, June 7. Thia ia the first class. 

Tek pupila, 4 boya and six girls, graduated Friday, Jnne 21, 

the Public High School of Oxford, Ohio. 
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— One o( the cUes ol '78 ia Michigan University pves as his future 
npation " dolcefarnienle." 

— TwBNTY-Two pupils, 6 boj-B and 16 girlfl, graduated from the High 
ool in Akron the latter part of June. 

— Fi\-B students, 3 gentlemen and 2 ladies, graduated at the last Com- 
acement at Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. 

— The Georgia Teachers' Aasociation was announced to meet at 
nesville, July 31, August 1, and August 2. 

— Nine pupils, 2 boys and 7 prla, graduated from the Public High 
ool of Hamilton, Friday evening, June 14. 

— Sbven pupils, 4 boys and 3 girls, graduated from the Public High 
ool of Niles, Thursday evening, June 27th. 

— The Kentucky Teachers' Association will meet at Somerset on the 
cinnatj Southern Railway, August 13, 14, 15. 

— The class of '78 Michigan University, was degreed as follows : — 
A, 39 ; B. S., 6 ; Ph. B., 10 ; M. E., 4 ; C. E. 15. 

— Seven students, 6 gentlemen and 1 lady, graduated from the 
ivereity of Cincinnati, Thursday evening, June 30. 
— Thirtebn pupils, 8 hoys and 5 girls, graduated from the Public 
;h School of Portland, Oregon, Thursday, June 27. 
— Twenty-three pupils, 4 boys and 19 girls, graduated from the Pub- 
High School of Ironton, Monday evening, June 17. 
— Nine pupils, 2 boys and 7 girls, graduated from the Public High 
ool of Hamilton, Ohio, on the evening of June 14th, 
— Seven- pupils, 3 boys and 4 girls, graduated from the Public High 
ool of Maasillon, Ohio, Tliursday afternoon, Jnne 20. 
—The next term of Western -Reserve College at Hudson, Ohio, will 
in, August 2^h. Entrance examination, Angust 28tb. 
— Ten students, 6 gentlemen and 4 ladies, graduated at Muskin- 
1 College, New Concord, Ohio, Thursday, June 27th. 
— Sii pupils, 2 boys and 4 girls, graduated from the Public High 
ool of Wilmington, Ohio, Thursday evening, June 20th. 
— TnE people of Barnesville are talking of building anew school-houae. 
IS of them think the one now used is a disgrace to the town. 
— FouB young ladies graduated, Wednesday, June 12, at the Ohio Fe- 
leCollege at Oxford. The exercises began at 9 in the morning. 
— The Journal of Education (England] after an existence of nine 
IS has been incorporated with the Scholastic Register (London). 
— ^Thbrb has been no reduction in the salaries of the teachers in 
aestown, Ohio, except of $3 a month for the intermediate teacher. 
— Six pupils, 1 boy and 5 girls, graduated from the Public High School 
Defiance, Ohio, Friday evening, June 21at, making the seventh class. 
— The Eclectic Teacher for July contains the programme of the con- 
ilion of Southern Educators to be held in Chattanooga, August 6, 7, 8. 
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Ten pupils, 3 boys and 7 girls, ^aduated from the Public E^ 

School of Clyde, Ohio, Thursday evening, June 13th. The coutee ei 
tends through lour years. 

We presume the lai^Bl college library in Ohio is that of Mariett 

In 1876 it contained 27,000 volumes while the much-vaunted Universit 
of Michigan had only 25,500. 

The 4- Weeks' Normal Institute at Sidney, Ohio, under the directic 

of Messrs. Saker and McFarland, opened July 15, with 42 teachers wil 
a prospect of a large increase. 

EiQHTY-BEvEs pupils graduated from the Cincinnati Pu 

Schools on the morning of June 36, 44 of whom were from the V 
School and 43 from the Hughes. 

Eleven pupils, 4 boys and 7 girls, graduated from the Pu 

School of Troy, Ohio, Thursday evening, June 20. These pupils t 
the twenty-third graduating dass. 

Th£ Missouri Supreme Court has decided that school boi 

no right to allow religious denominatioDS to hold religious serrii 
school buildings under their control. 

The Ohio-Central Normal Institute this year is said to 

than ever before. At the Commencement Exercises on the 26ti 
, 34 graduated, including 11 kindergartnera. 

Thb attempt to reduce teachers' salaries for next year in C 

failed by the Board's inadvertently confirming the appointment 
ers before the reduction committee reported. 

Sbven students, 6 gentlemen and 1 lady, graduated from 

versity of Cincinnati, Thursday, June 27th. One of tiiese, Chai 
cock, is the son of Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton. 

Thb total enrolment in the Doylestown Public Schools 

was 235, of whom 73 were in the High School. The total aver 
attendance was 200, that of the High School 37. 

The salaries of the Public Schools of Tiffin for next year i 

follows :— One, (Mary Ebbert), $00 a month ; one, (B. F. Myere), I 
$65 ; two, $50 ; four, $45 ; nine, $40, and six, $35. 

The Stark-Couoty Teachers' Institute will be held in Ce 

Treek beginning October 14. The Instructors will be the Hon 
Harvey and J. J. Burns and Profs. Tappan and DeWolf. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled last year in tl 

Schools of Hamilton, Ohio, was 1907, an increase of 235 over the ; 
year, while the average cost per pupil was reduced $1.20, 

——The art exhibition given some months ago by the Public f 
Pittsburgh was attended by more than 10,000 persons. Then 
exhibition more than sixty bound volumes of manuscript 

Thirty-three pupils were present every day the last schoi 

the Eaton Public Schools. Of these 12 belonged to the High Sch< 
whole number enrolled in the schools within the year was 555. 
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Anotsbr still. The Cunkard (DDnker or Tunker) Church 1 

lunded a college at Ashland, Ohio ; building to cost $100,000, endowmi 
ind already subscribed, $180,000. This ia the only Dunkard college 
le country. 

Twelve pupils, 4 boys and 8 girls, graduated from the Public Hi 

:hool of Newark, Ohio, Thursday evening, June 20, The date was 
irrectly given last month aa June 30, and the aggregate only of I 
aduates given. 

These are only twenty-three city and borough superintendents 

iiblic Schools in Pennsylvania. In this respect she is far behind Ofa 
bile Ohio is behind her in having no County Superintendents. We hi 
few township superintendents. 

In the closing week of the Jamestown Public Schools unde:p^u 

[ercises took place June 14, and on the evening of the same day thi 
IS an Alumni Entertainment tif the High School, and on the 10th 
Imnni Entertainment of the Philomathian Society. 

The Summer School of Prof. S. S. Hamill, at Jacksonville, III., I 

)en a grand success. It seems hardly possible for Mr. H. to stand f 
eat tax upon his time and strength made by the elocutionary dema 
hich is unexpectedly large. See Prof. Hamill's advertisement. 

Thihty-ONb students, 28 gentlemen and 3 ladies, graduated frc 

'ooster University, Wednesday, June 19, 26 of whom took the Classi 
lurse, two being ladies, 3 the Philosophical, one being a lady, am 
entlemen) the Scientific Course. The exercises began at 9:30 A. M'. 

Bv an oversight we neglected to call attention to the advertisemi 

. our issues for April, May, and June, of Hotze's First Lessons in Phy« 
id First Lessons in Physiology, published by the Central Publish! 
ampany of St. Louia. See the advertisement in these nnmbers for I 
atimonials of A. J. RickofTand B. B. Hagar. • 

TwBNTY-i'ivB ladies graduated from the New-York Seminary 

indergarten teachers, July 1. The class consisted of 32 ladies, 11 
bom have not yet completed the course. This Seminary is under I 
ntrol of Prof. Jolin Kraus and his wife Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. Our read 
ay expect soon another Kindergarten article from Mrs. Kraua. 

A Teachers' Institute is announced to be held from August 21 

ugust 23, by Edward Wise, of Jonesboro, Tenn., on Roan Mt., N. C. 
ill close with a Beunion of the teachers of North Carolina and Tenn 
e. Teachers are to be allowed half rates by L. P. Searle, the proprie 

Cloudland Hotel. The top of Roan Mt. is 6367 feet above the level 

8bv«nty-two (not 82 as previously stated) pupils, 14 boys and 

rls, graduated from the Public High School of Columbus, on the aft 
Don of Wednesday, June 20. Only 15 took part in the public eiercia 
ve honor girls (average per cent for four years over 90) and ten select 
y the class, 4 boys and 6 girls. Four of the girls took the three-yea 
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Siz'girls graduated from the Public High School of Martin's Fer 

May 31. The class of the preceding year numhered 4 boys and 7 gii 
Two of these boys entered the Freshman class at Princeton College, a 
the others entered tlie Military and the Naval Academy, securing t 
appointments by a competitive examination. They both stAud high 
their classes. 

Thb Indianapolis High School, organized with a four years' cou. 

in 1864, has sent out only 140 graduates while the little town of Sale 
Ohio, with a four years* course not interior to that in Indianapolis I 
since 1864 sent out 82 graduates. In Salem the first class of two gradual 
in 1869. The population of Indianapolis is twenty-times that of Salem 

THRBE^entletnen graduated at Antioch College, Wednesday, Ji 

19th. An address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows. 1 
fall term will begin September 11th, amd the neit Commencement i 
not take place until 1880, after which no " Master's Degrees will he 
stowed except after examination in a course of studies hereafter to be fl: 
by the Faculty of the College," 

Thirteen pupils, 2 boys and 11 girls, graduated from the Pul 

High School of Brooklyn Village {near Cleveland), Tuesday evening, Ji 
25. One boy and three girls took the Latin -Scientific course, and 
others the scientific course. One of the young ladies in a few mini 
after receiving her diploma pledged fidelity to the Superint«ndent in 
mew relation of wife. 

Thb following are the salaries now paid in accordance with St 

law to the County Superintendents in Pennsylvania. Wehavenotlear: 
whether any County has voted more to any Superintendent. We presu 
not:— Four at $2000; one, $1949; one, $1800; one, $1701 ; one, $16 
one, $1638; one, $1607; ten, $1600; one, $1300; one, $1292; two, $1S 
one, $1179; one, $1(51 ; one, $1112; one, $1107 ; one, $1098; one, $1C 
one, $1058; two, $1017; twenty-five, $1000 ; and seven, $800. 

The principal salaries in Cleveland tor next year have been fi 

as follows;— Superintendent $3300, Supervising Principals (2) $2000, ] 
sic Teacher $1800, Drawing Teacher $1700, Writing Teacher $1500, Gen: 
Teacher $1500, Supervising Principal of the Primary Grades $1200, P 
cipalof Normal School $2100, Assistant $900, Training Teachers (2) $1 
Principal West High School $2000, Male Assistants (2) $1500, Male Ase 
ant $1150, Female Assistants $1000 and $800, A Grammar Principals $li 
$900, and $800. 

The Public Schools of Wooster made great advancement last j 

under the direction of W. S. Eversole, who has been unanimoi 
re-elected. On the evening of June 24, twenty-three pupils, 8 boys 
15 girls, graduated from the High School in which the enrolment last 
was 147, 23 being non-residents. The per cent of attendance was 
which is higher than that reached in any preceding year. It is sai<^ 
the teacher of drawing, Mr. F. 0. Steele, has accomplished wondei 
his department the last year. We had the pleasure of seeing son: 
Mr. Steele's specimens of school work at Put-in-Bay. 
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— Maribtta CoII^^ gradimted this year a class of twenty-one; nine' 
receiving the degree of B, A., and two that of B. S. The first honoi 
taken by Albert B. White, son of PreBident E. E. White, of Purdu* 

rarsity, Indiana. 

ia noteworthy that the senior class numbering twenty-two (one beinf 
ented by illness from taking hie degree) represented eight states, 
ligan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Colorado, West Virginia, and Texas 
les Ohio. The whole number of alumni is now 46S; 454 B. A., and 
S. 

e degree of M. A. in course was pven to W. W. Rowlands, of Racint 
lemy, Wis., 0. H. Mitchell, Principal of Marietta H^h School, and 
I E. Sater, Superintendent of Schools at Wauseon, The honorarj 
je of M. A. was given to Charles L. Gould, formerly o( Ripley, now 
ling at Sendai, Japan. The degree of D. D. was conferred on Bey 
I H. Shedd, of the class of 1^6, recently a Professor in Biddle Uni 
ty, N. C, now of Oroomiah, Persia. 

-The Seneca-County Teachers' Association was organized June 8 
meetings are to be the last Saturday in October, and the second Sat 
ys of January, April, and June. Membership fee 25 cts. Officers 
[dent, Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer, to constitute an Ex 
.ve Committee, to be elected at each regular meeting for the next 
ere for October meeting, Pres., B. F. Myers of Tiffin, V-Pres., J. K 
lilton of Bloomville, Sec, Mrs. Mary E. Zartman of Tiffin, and TreajS. 
1 Eoop of Attica. In the forenoon Prof. C. 0. Knepper delivered ai 
ess on "Metaphysics." At noon the Association partook of a boujiti 
epaat prepared by the Tiffin teachers. In the afternoon J, C. ColUstei 
;tica presented a " Course of Study for Sub-district Schools, " and J 
lattof Tiffin read a paper on "The Participle." Celia Williams o 
1 gave a select reading and Laura Strieker and Letty Wilson, recita 
1. Music was furnished by Mary Ebbert and Minnie Jones. J. C 
Bter, B, B. Hall, and Florence Cronise were appointed a committee 
port on the law as to Township Superintendents. 



PERSONAL. 
-Gbo. Swbbt Appleton, of the firm of D. Appleton & Co., died July 8 
— H. S. JoNBS has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public Schooli 
rie, Pa. 

— C. E. Long has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public Schooli 
ialta, Ohio. 

—J. J. Stoodart of the Columbus High School has gone into thi 
tice of law. 

—J, M. McGiSNis has been elected Principal of the Public Schoob o 
well, Ohio. 

— O. B. Tboct was elected June 15, Principal of the High School o 
renceville, Ohio. 
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H. G. Wjsltv has been re-elected Superintendent at Marion, 

flftUry advanced to S1300. 

C. C. Douglass has been re-elected Superintendent of the Pi 

^hoole of Leetonia, Ohio. 

Mrs. Anna M. Mills has been re-elected Superintendent of 

Pnblic Schools of Crestline. 

J. B. Peaslbb has been unanimously re-elected Superintende: 

.the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

DuANB Doty has been unanimously re-elected Superint 

the Public Schools of Chicago. 

J. Fraisb Richard declined a re-election at Alliance at th 

«alary made by the retrenchers. 

L N. Gbo8ge has been re-elected Superintendent of tl 

Schools of East Liverpool, Ohio. 

The Hon. J. J. Burns delivered the first lecture befori 

Blancbard Normal Class, July 9. 

Hebbbrt H. Wright has been re-elected Superintende: 

Public Schools of Defiance, Ohio. 

Prof. W. F. Puia.i's has resigned his position as head of tl 

»-ater Normal School, Wisconsin. 

H. L. Peck begins nest month his third year as Superint 

ihe Public Schools of Garrettsville. 

Hezeeiah Shailer, of the firm of Sheldon & Co., was 

lightning in Hartford, Conn., Jnly 9. 

Sidney A. Norton, of the Ohio State University, has rec 

degree of Ph. D. from Kenyon College. 

Ubkrs Dohbr, of Goshen, Ind., has been elected Super 

of the Public Schools of Dunkirk, Ohio. 

J. E. Bakes has been re-elected Principal of the Public £ 

West Cairo, Ohio. (Repeated from July.) 

F. J. Barnard has been re-elected for three years Super! 

of the Public Schools of Middletown, Ohio. 

B, B. Hall has been re-elected Superintendent of tl 

-Schools of Tiffin, Ohio. (Repeated from July.) 

AuKX. Forbes, of Cleveland, delivered in Willoughby, Jii 

address on "The Bible as a Book of Culture." 

W. L. Smith, of Sa^aaw, in June last entered upon his n 

■as Deputy State Superintendent of Michigan. 

W. H. McFarland, of Sidney, has been elected Superint 

the Public Schools of Quincy, Logan Co., Ohio. 

C. E. Hitchcock, of Niles, has been chosen successor of Chi 

«s Superintendent of the Canfield Public Schools. 
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-GiroyM. Averv has been elected ancceasor of Alex. Forbes, as 

ipal of the Cleveland Normal School. 

-W. W. Patton, lal« Superintendent of the Public Schools of Kent, 

turned the practice of law in that place. 

-J. B, YouNo of the Davenport High School has been elected Saper- 

dent of the Public Schools of Davenport, 

-J. J. SouRRs has been elected aucceaeor of Jas. MacAlister as Saper- 

ient ef the Public Schools of Milwaukee. 

'John Ogsen lectured in Washin^n C. H., on the evening of Jane 

n the establishment of a State Normal School. 

L. H. DuBLisG, of the Pittsburgh High School, has been elected 
■intendent of the Public Schools of Allegheny. 
-F. M. GiNN has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public Schools 
rde, Ohio. He has already served eight years. 
-G. W, Snvdsr has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 
lis of St. Paris, Ohio. Salary same as last year. 
-Er,L* Griffith, who has served in the Alhance High School tor 
III years, intends to reet next year from teaching. 
-W. S. Kennedy, of Clifton, Greene County, has been elected Snper- 
dent of of the Public Schools of Yellow Springs. 
-J. E. Bruce, of the Hudson High School, goes to Cincinnati to 

law. His place will be filled by Miss Anne Gross. 
-M. S. TuRRKLL, of Cincinnati, reported for "The Times " the pro- 
ngs, last month, of the Ohio Teachers' Association. 
-W. C. Walton has been elected for the fifth year Superintendent 
e Public Schools of Clifton, Ohio. Salary $95 a month. 
-J. W. Zeller has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 
>1b of Findlay, Ohio. Salary $1,200, an increase of $200. 
-Pbgs. McCollbbter, of Buchtel College, was announced to sail from 
in August 1, with bis wife and son, to spend a year abroad. 
-Wm. Rekce was, on June 15, unanimously re-elected for two years 
rintendent of the Jamestown Public Schools. Salary $900. 
-H, F. Dehh has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 
)ls of Hudson, Ohio. Salary $850, an increase of 50 dollars. 
-J. C, Murray of Lebanon, Ohio, has gone to Iiadoga, Ind. He 
^ to remain at Lebanon for the salary offered, namely, $1,200. 
-Ltitheb Cabsok, of Piqua, has been elected the successor of W. C. 
!B as Superintendent of the Public Schools of Granville, Ohio. 
-G. W. McGiNNis has been elected Superintendent of the Public 
ah of Columbiana, in place of J. P. Todd. Salary $S0 a month. 
-Julia Wheatley has been elected Principal of the Marion High 
ol. Salary $660. Miss Wheatley taught in West Salem last year. 
-Chas. E. Shrbvb has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 
ols of Martin's Ferry. Next year will be bis 20th year of service. 
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A. H, Kennedy, of Springfield, Ohio, has been elected Superii 

ent of the Public Schools of Rockport, Ind. Salary $1150 and honst 

Prof. E. S. Gregory has resigned the Principalehip of the ' 

High School at Youngstown. He has acted as Principal for twelve 

Mrs. Marietta McAvoy, author of a system of PennaanBhi 

wife of Prof. T. J. McAvoy, the elocutionist, died at Indianapolis, J 

Alston Ellis has been unanimously re-elected Superintend 

the Public Schools of Hamilton, Ohio. Salary $2200. {Repeated 
July.) 

Jambs P. Slade, Superintendent of St. Clair County, haa b€ 

inated by the Republicans as candidate for the State Superinten< 
Illinois. 

W. C. Daties, who haa for several years been Superinte 

the Public Schools of Granville, Ohio, has decided to enter the 
profession. 

0. W. Bardebh, of the School Bulletin, and Samuel Thurbe 

Syracuse High School, attended the Ohio Teachers' Association, w 
Bay last month. 

S. F. Dk Fobd has been re-electeil for two years Soperintei 

the Public Schools of Ottawa. He has already served in the sai 
tion for seven years. 

The Eev. J)r. A. A.E.Taylor, President of Wooater Univet 

livered, June 27, the Annual Address at the closing esercises of L 
Seminary at Painesville. 

— ^Robert Oulbbrt Raskin has been elected Superintendei 
Public Schools of Orrville. Mr. Rankin graduated at Wooster Vi 
on the 19th of June last. 

Pres. Payne, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delai 

quested the Trustees to reduce his salary to $3,000. It is needlef 
that the request was granted. 

Mr. Watt, of Springfield, furnished "The Republic" a 

excellent letters relating to the proceedings of the Ohio Teachers 
ation at the Put-in-Bay meeting. 

The Rev. Joseph Cook addressed the Societies of Woosi 

versity, Monday evening, June 17, on "Does Death end all?" 
seat in the Opera House was taken. 

D. S. Gbboory, D. D., Professor of the Mental Sciences and 

Literature in Wooster University, has resigned, having acee 
Presidency of Lake Forest University. 

B. M. Reynoids of New Lisbon, Wis., formerly ot Ijicr 

been elected Superintendent of the Public Schools of Nortlifiel 
He has also been re-elected at New Lisbon. 

^— Abram Bro«N| formerly Principal of the Columbua'Higl 
and since then agent for Clark & Maynard with headquarters at 
has been engird as agent by D. Appleton &^Co. 
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— L M. CLBusNa has been elected aa successor of T. O. McGalmont at 

irintendent of the Public Schools of Madisoo. 

—Van B, Baker has been unanimously re-elected Superintendent ol 

Public Schools of Sidney. Salary $1300, an increase of $100. 

of. T. C. Hbnoenhali, at the first commencement of the Ohio Statt 

rersity in June, received the degree of Ph. D., from the Faculty and 

-T, G. McCalmont was unanimously re-elected Saperintendent ol 

'ablic Schools of Madison, Ohio, bat resigned to accept the SuperiU' 

ency at College Hill. 

-Jab. T. Merrill, who has tor fifteen years been connected with the 

ic Schools of Lafayette, Ind., is the Republican Candidate for Stat< 

rintendent ot Pnblic Instruction. 

-J, H. Grove, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Wilmington, 

, has been chosen Prizicipal ot the Preparatory Department of the 

Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio. 

-J. A, PiTtspoRD will continue as Superintendent of the Public 

lis of Mt, Blanchard next year, making his sixth year. Ho opened 

fmsl term July 8, to continue six weeks, 

-JoBBPH M, Wn*o«, of Washington, has memorialized Congress to 

)art a portion ot the proceeds of the sale of the public lands for the 

ir^ement and support ot industrial education. 

-C. W. Butler. Lucy B. Tingley, C. E. M'Vey, S. F. De Ford, Frank 

■e, and Margaret Morris, were granted certificatea by the State Board 

^aminers at the last examination at Put-in-Bay. 

-Geo. Conant, who has for ten years been Superintendent ot the 

c Schools of Coshocton, has been elected Superintendent of the 

c Schools of Washington, Guernsey County, Ohio. 

-Geo. W. Yohb, Superintendent last year of the Public Schools of 

lesbui^h, Ohio, has been elected as successor of Mr. C. F, Stokey as 

ipal of the Canton Ungraded School. Salary $650. 

-H. T. SuDDDTH, *ho has tor tour years been Superintendent of the 

c Schools ot Washington, Guernsey County, has accepted a position 

Tcourt Place Acadeiny, Gambier, at an increased salary. 

-C. W. Fitch, D. D,, formeriy tor ten years professor of languages 

•nyon College, died last month in Louisville, Ky,, at the age of 77, 

le last thirteen years he has been a chaplain in the navy. 

-Miss P. W. SnDLOw, Superintendent tor several years of the Pnblic 

lis of Davenport, Iowa, has been elected Lady Principal and Professor 

glish Literature in the Iowa State University. Salary $1750. 

■W. T. Harris, Superintendent of the Public Schools ot St. Louis 

I paper at the American Social-Science Association in May in Cin- 

ti, on "The Relation of Art Education to General Education." 

18 
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MiBY Allbn West, of Galesburgh, lU., County Superintende 

Knox Coonty, reported for the Educational Weekly the proceedii 
the American Institute of Inetruction at Fabyan's and Mt. Washingt 

Ladretta Barnaby has, on account of ill health, resigned her 

tlon in the Clyde High School, in which she has eerved five years. 
pupils presented her a beautiful and massive gold chain as a partin) 
morial. 

Dr. Cbkistin, whose death was announced some time ago b 

Erziehungs-BUtter of Milwaukee, was well known to the teachers of s 
western Ohio about twenty years ^o. He used to deliver lectn. 
Pestalozsi. 

-D. ECKLEY Hdntbr has been re-elected (for two years) Superi 

eat of the Public Schools of Washington, Ind., at an increased i 
The increase of salary never hurts the feeling of teachers or causes 
sition from them. 

RiCHAsn Mitchell, formerly of Ohio, died a few months ago 

the last few years he has been teaching in Augusta, Ky. He will I' 
remembered by the teachers of Brown County, Ohio, for bis eame 
in educational work. 

J. F. LuKKNs has been elected Superintendent of the Public S" 

of Lebanon, Ohio. He will also take chaise of the Higli School. 
$1,200. We welcome Mr. Lukens'a return to the profession of tei 
after several years' rest. 

W. P. CoPB has been elected Superintendent of the Public & 

o£ W^dsfield, Ohio. Salary $100 a month. Year before last Mr. 
held the same position. Last year he was acting-Professor of I 
matics in Heidelbei^ College at Tifiin. 

Gbo. p. Brown has resigned the Superintendency of the 

Schools of Indianapolis to accept an agency lor D. Appleton & Go. 
headquarters at Toledo. Mr. Brown would have been re-elected by 
of 10 to 1 if he had desired to continue as Superintendent 

E. J. GODPHBY, formerly Superintendent of the Public Schc 

London, Ohio, has been elected Principal of the Salem High Schi 
place of D. Butterfield, who has been elected Principal of the High i 
at Mt. Vernon, Ohio- Mr. Godfrey did not teach last year. 

Anka T. Smits, who has taught the Intermediate School in J 

town for the last five years, has arranged to complete the Course of 
in the High School and graduate next June. There are many te 
in the lower grades of schools in Ohio who ought to go and do lik 

Prof. L. S. Thompson, although all the other Professors in P 

University had, in consequence of a want of funds, to acquiesc* 
reduction of about one-sixth in their salaries, had hia salary inc 
$100. Prof. Thompson is making a success of his department of '. 
trial Art. 
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— Alvak Smith, last year of Chardon, haa been elected saccessor ol 

i. Coagrove as Snperintendent of Brooklyn Village. Salary $900 

Coagrove was advised by his physician to change bis residence tc 

e place not under the influence of the lake breezes, hence he decUnec 

«lection. 

—Dr. T. C. Mbndbnhall has promised us monthly notes from Japai 

f his arrival. We hope he will be enabled to fulfil/ hie promise anc 

I give monthly iastrtictiou to the teachers of his native State. He wil 

lably reach Japan with his wife and little son about October 1, possi 

before that time. 

— Albx. Forbes, Principal for several years of the Cleveland Norma 

)oIh has made a three-yeare engagement to represent the school-booi 

rest of Sheldon & Co. His headquarters will be in Cleveland, Cleve 

. has lost his very valuable services on account of a redaction of thi 

ry of the position to $2,100. 

-~W. D. Lash, of the Zanesville High School, has been elected Super 

adent in place of A. T. Wiles. Salary $1200. Last month we gavi 

Axline's name instead of Mr. Lash's. The mistake was made by oni 

rmant, who sent a correction which reached us June 24tb, after al 

July numbers had been mailed. 

—John Young, first president of the Northwestern Christian Uni 

ity, is the National candidate for Superintendent of Public Inetructioi 

ndiana. He has been out of educational work for nearly twent] 

■s. He read a paper before the first r^ular meeting of the Nationa 

ihera' Association in 1858, in Cincinnati. 

— Wm. SIonboe Davis, father of Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, died ii 

;eland, July 21, at the age of 70. He was at one time director of thi 

linnati Observatory. Ho waS an amateur optician, having ground ai 

illent glass for a transit instrument. We spent a night with him a 

Cincinnati Observatory about fourteen years ago. 

— Dr. J. D. RoNKLE has resigned the Presidency of the Massachnsett 

itute of Technology to take a professorship therein. Under his man 

nent the Institution has prospered greatly. It is expected that thi 

ler President, Mr. Hc^rs, will resume the Presidency. Dr. Ruukl 

nds to inspect the indnstrial schools of Europe before going to teach 

— Wm. Smfth, formerly Principal of the Dayton High School, wa 
»ned about two months ago at Newport, R. I. The circnmstantia 
lence indicates that he lost his life in trying to save the life of a com 
ion with whom he was fishing. Mr. Smith's body was Found with ; 
tied around it Mr. Smith's enthusiasm as a teacher will long b 
iCmbered by hia Dayton pupils. 

— A. J. Michael of the Grant Schools of Pittsburgh and formerly Su 
intendent of the Public Schools of Monroeville has been elected au< 
tor oEProf E. S. Gregory as Principal of the Rayen School in Youngstowi 
; excitement in Youngstown growing out of what is called Prof. Gref 
's forced resignation has been intense and fears are entertained the 
! school will be greatly crippled in consequence of it. 
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' — Mr. add Mrs. Griesb, teachers of German in the Canton P 
Schools, have resigned, Mr. Griesfi having received a call from a Ger 
Eeformed Congregation near Cincinnati. Their Hnccessora are ] 
Schwier, near Canton, and Mies Wattles of Warren. Salary of each 
Miss Wattles is a gradaate of Oberlin and has j nst returned from Et 
where she has spent three years in studying French and German. 

8. G. CosGROVB, after the graduating exerciaea Tuesday eve 

June 25, of the Public High School of Brooklyn YiUage, a eubui 
Cleveland, led forth one of the graduates, Miss Zeffle Edgerton, v 
essay had for its title " Life ia a School," and the two were unit« 
wedlock, in the presence of the audience. Mr. Coegrove baa servec 
Brooklyn people several years as Superintendent, but declined a re- 
tion for next year. 

Dr. Edward 8. Joyneb along with Dr. Ales. Winchell has bee: 

moved from the Faculty of Vanderbilt University. Prof. Joynes's ; 
has been supplied by Prof. Domett, son of a bishop. Prof. Joynes 1 
national reputation. Prof. Doggett is to us at least a novut homo. 
Joynes has accepted the chair of Elocution, Rhetoric, and Belles-Le 
in the University of Knoiville. He has also been offered a chair ii 
University ol Missouri. 
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Applbtons' School Readers. New York : D. Appleton and Comp 
549 and 551 Broadway. 1878. First Reader, 90 pages ; Second Rei 
142 pages; Third Reader, 214 pages; Fourth Reader, 248 pages. 
The editors of these Readers are William T. Harris, A. M., LL. D. 
perintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo., Andrew J. Rickoff, A. M., Si 
intendent of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, and Mark Bailey, A. M. 
structor in Elocution, Yale College. The first two of these gentle 
have made elementary instruction a philosophical study, and the lasi 
distinguished himself as an elocutionist. Each reader contains a p 
tory page by the authors addressed to the teacher. The books ma; 
taught by any method, hut the authors think a judicious combinatic 
the Word and the Phonic Method is the beat. In order to carry out 
suggestion, a free use is made of the aids furnished by diacritical mi 
some of these being new. Mr. Bailey's critical comments are freel; 
sert«d where such comments are necessary to the learning of reading 
fine art. The illustrations are numerous and excellent We have 
noticed among them such distortions as appeared in some Boston B 
published about twenty years ago. We can safely challenge the w 
to the excellent mechanical execution of our new school books. 
Readers are models of typographical excellence. They are prin 
paper approaching in color to a liglit cream tint. It is useless to s 
the selections are excellent. They are mostly from recent lit* 
several being from the pens of Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff and Miss ] 
L. Keeler. Teachers throughout the country will be anxious fo e: 
these Readers because of the reputation of their editors. 
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D-BooK OF PuNCTCATioN, With instructions tor Capitalisation, Letter- 
ritlDg, and Proot-Eeading, by W. J, Cocker, A, M. A. S. Barnes & 
.., Hew York, Chicago, and New Orieana. 1878. Pages 127. 
lat pronunciation ia too much neglected in echools is a fact well 
sn. Convenient works upon thia subject should be gladly welcomed, 
book devotes about 60 pages to punctuation, 15 to capitalization, 30 
tter-formH, and 12 to proof-reading. The author has executed hia 
: with skill showing that he haa studied his subject judicLously. We 
nend it to teachers. 

Jothes-Otto German Ooobsk. Exercises tor translating English into 
rman. New York : Henrj Holt & Co. Pages 167. 
is book contains an English-German vocabulary and reterences by 
i to the German grammars oi Otto and Whitney, thus rendering the 
er aid to pupils translating from English into German. The repufa- 
ai the editors is a warrant ttiat the work is well done. 

BB OF Dksios. By Chas. A. Barry, Supervisor ot Drawing, Public 
lools, Boston, Mass. With numerous Illustrations. Boston ; Lee and 
epard, Puhhshera. New York : Charles T. Dillingham. 1878. 
Q principal purpose of this neat little book is to give immediate aid 
Dse teachers who are required to teach elementary design in public 
)l8. It ia the forerunner of a complete Manual of Design which the 
3T exiiecta to prepare in the future. This work cannot tail from the 
with which it lias been executed greatly to aid teachers ot demgn- 
ing. The net price of this work is 75 cts., by mail 90 cts. 

3uTLiHBS OF Natural Philosophy. For Young Children. By Edwin 
Houston, A. M., Professor of Physical Geography and Natural Phil- 
iphy in the Central High School, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Clax- 
1, Remsen & Haffelflnger. 1878. 

ia is a duodecimo book of 123 pages. It follows the plan ot question 
inswer, and is divided inb> twenty-four lessons. The subject is pre- 
d in a simple manner, the headings of the lessons being Matter, 
^ which live and things which do not live, Force and Motion, Inertia 
friction, Weight and Specific Gravity, Solid Substances, Fluid Sub- 
es. Vapors, Water, Adhesion, Sound, Heat, Conduction of Heat, 
ing of Liquids and Gases, Light, Electricity, and the Earth. The 
rations add to the interest of the book. A work like this can be 
A to excellent account in giving children proper elementary notions 
i laws and operations of nature without consuming much time. 

iZ pEB GhSCBICHTB DBR DflUTSCnHS LiTKKATUR NBDST TjEBBRSErZUNGS, 

1-und grammatischen Uebungen von L. E. Klemm, Supervising 
ncipal of the German Department, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
w York : Henry Holt & Co. 

is is a book of 385 pages and forms the " VIH. Kreis" of Kiemm's 
und Sprachbiicher. The reading lessons are excellent and are printed 
either German or Latin type. There are also lessons in English, 
ly narrative, to he translated into German. The first 300 pages give 
lan Selections covering a period ot seven hundred years. We com- 
1 the book to the students and teachers of German. 
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The Stddy or Modbrh LAHOtJAGBS. Thorough Method v. Natnral Met 
A Letter to Dr. L. Sauveur. By J.lAyy. Boston: A. WilliamsrS 
1878. 

This pamphlet Ib a spirited protest f^ainst the Sauvear-Heness Me 
(called by Sanveur "the Natural Method") of teaching languages. Oi 
title-page is the significant French proverb Oui n'entend qui une d 
n'tTUmd qui un son," that is, "Who bearB but one bell, hears but 
Bound." 

The Nosual HmHifit Arithmetic designed for Common Schools, 1 
Schools, Normal Schools, Academies, etc. By Edward Brooks, A 
Ph. D. Philadelphia ; Sower, Potts & Co. Pages 514. 
The Normal Union Arithmetic, designed tor Common Schools, No 
Schools, High Schools, Academies, etc. Same author aod publis 
Pages 424. 

These two booka make a pretty complete course in arithmetic. ' 

are characterized by several important features such as historical i 

mode of developing the subject, and the introduction in applied arithi 

of new subjects, such as building-and-loan aasociation operations, i 

rates of insurance, and new topics in relation to money exchanges, i 

etc. We noticed in December, 1876, the first or trial edition of the fi 

the abovenamed works. The present edition is somewhat enlargec 

improved. We regret to see, however, that our criticisma have not 

heeded. We refer especially to the pronunciation in the metric sy 

of the word are which on page 231 of the first edition and page 187 o 

last is pronounced "air." The French pronunciation ia " ar " or lik 

verb are, and there is no reason why we should change it when ado| 

the word into English. It is not too late to change to or from the di( 

ary (Eng.) pronunciation air which represents a very limited usage 

cause the word has hitherto had a very restricted use in English. 

The Philosophy of Arithmetic as developed from the Three Fi 

mental Processes of Synthesis, Analysis, and Comparison, conta 

also a History of Arithmetic. By Edward Brooks, Ph. D., Princi) 

Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of a Normal Sen 

Mathematics. " The highest Science is the greatest simplicity." 

sdelphia : Sower, Potts, & Co. 

Dr. Brooks has here given us a work that cannot fail to int«reBt A 
can teachers. It is certainly veil that teachers should have a bri 
knowledge of the fundamental branch of mathematics here discusse 
knowledge of the history of ArithmeUc cannot fail to make a te 
more thorough in hia work. This knowledge will reveal to him thi 
that many of the processes of arithmetic as now taught are not esse 
aa he may be disposed to think, but that they have been a 
long process of improvement, beginning at rude methods r 
be understood. The only works that we know of that h« 
appeared with the title Philosophy of Arithmetic, are Sii 
work of 240 pages, which was published in Edinburgh in 181 
published first at Zanesville in 1842, and afterwards in an 
in Philadelphia in 1849. The revised edition of Parke 
pages. Dr. Brooks's work is a magnificent octavo volume 
The^beat advice we can give to teachers is to buy it 



FiEsr Six Books of Homer's Iliad; with Eiplanatory Notes, and 

(terenceB to the Grammars of Goodwin and Hadley. By James Eob- 

n Boise, Ph.D. {Tubingen}, LL. D. {Univ. Mick.) A New EditioD, 



a preface of this volume is dated June, 1878. Tb e author eaya he has 
ely re-written tlie notes of the first three books and carefully revised 
partly re-written the last three, He has adopted in the main the text 
U. Faesi revised by F, E. Franke, which is believed to be more perfect 
that of Dindorf. The book is beautifully printed being from the 
'ersity Press at Cambridge, Mass. The lines are not printed with 
ala as in the editions of Iliad by Felton and Anthon. The initial line 
ih Book {more properly, accordii^ to Boise, Song, Canto, or Rhapsody) 
18 with a capital and no others unless the first word of the tine is A 
er name. The same plan is adopted in Owen's Iliad except that 
paragraph begins with a capital. The compactness of this volume 
itensive grammatical references, its scholarly comments, the presen- 
D of different views as to doubtful passages, etc., cannot fail to make 
lork a favorite with teachers. Indeed, we shall not be astonished to 
it superseding other editions of the Iliad, especially as it gives the 
t views of the Homeric text. An excellent map, giving the plan ot 
and from 50 to 100 square miles of th^ adjacent territory, adds to the 
B of the book. 

Elehents ov Chemistry. By Sidney A. Norton, A. M,, M, D., Pro- 
sorinthe Ohio State University. \ an Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Cin- 
mati and New York. Pages 300. Introduction pnce 30 cte.— exchange 
ice 65 cents. 

e take pleasure in calling the attention of teachers to this new work 
rof. Norton's. Its compact form, excellent classification, ingenious 
^s, excellent and simple experiments, make it just the book for the 
lary teacher. Send to the publishers 90 cents and get a copy for ex* 



A CombtI A Journey through Planetary Space (A Sequel to "To 

'" " ■' ^ . ' ■* . ... by Edward Roth. With 
idelphia: Clazton, Rem- 



1 Sun "}. From the French of Jules Verne, by Edward Roth. With 
"■ :iadeit- ■ - 



les Verne's exciting works on Science have acquired a world-wide 
tation. He is unsurpassed in his peculiar field, presenting the fads 
deuce in the garb of romance. This last book presents the subject in 
y-six entertaining chapters. It is just the kind of book to delight 
'oung. 



esent Age. By Chas. Melhom, Ada, Ohio. Millar & Rutlege, Pub- 
hers. 1878. Pages 65. 

us little book aims to give the parts of history so as to give a general 
■ of the whole in an interesting manner, but without rhetorical 
lay. It has a pretty full index, thus rendering it easy of reference. 
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Between the Gates. By Benj. F. Taylor. With Illustrations. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Company. 1878. Page«» 2 '^2. 

The popularity of Mr. Taylor's previous works, especially the " World 

on Wheels," will make the reader want to see this new venture. The 

two giates referred to by the title are Hell Gate on the East and the 

Gk)lden Gate on the West, and the title in less poetic form might have 

been "Between New York and San Francisco." The author gives us a 

pleasant chatter about what he has seen, and tells us at times what he 

thinks. He calls his book a " gypsy of a book " that " has few facts and 

not a word of fiction," and that "it does not contain a dry fagot of 

statistics," "nor a wing-feather of fancy." We can hardly agree with 

the author as to the absence of fancy, for enough is interspersed to add 

zest to the reading. Such a book will interest the young as well as the old. 

The Year-Book of Education for 1878. Edited by Henry Kiddle, Sup't 
of Public Schools New- York City, and Alex. J. Schem, Ass't Sup't New 
York : E. Steiger. London : Sampson, Low & Co. 1878. Pages 420. 

This is a large octavo, uniform in size and binding with the authors' 

Cyclopaedia of Education. It is intended to be a supplement to that 

work, giving, from year to year what the progress of events makes 

necessary as an addition. We ate glad the work has been undertaken. 

Teachers all over the country who have bought the Cyclopaedia, and 

there are thousands of them, should not fail to buy the Year-Book. In a 

Short notice it is impossible to give an idea of the important contents of 

the volume which is arranged alphabetically so as to be easy of reference. 

The publisher, although a foreigner, is doing much for education 

in this country, and is entitled to our lasting gratitude. 

Principles and Practices of Teaching. By James Johonnot. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1878. Pages 395. 

In the fifteen chapters of this work the author discusses the followmg 

subjects : — General Objects of Education, The Mental Powers, Objective 

Course of Instruction, Subjective Course of Instruction, Object Teaching, 

Relative Value of the different Branches- of Instruction, Pestalozzi, 

Froebel and the Kindergarten, Agassiz and Science in its Relation to 

Teaching, Systems of Education Compared, Physical Culture, JEsthetic 

Culture, Moral Culture, General Course of Study, and Country Schools 

and their Organisation. We have not read the book, and hence are not 

ready to give our opinion as to the manner in which the author has done 

his work. We are disposed to think, however, that in the main it is well 

done. Our eye catches the familiar Latin quotation " parturiuni monies 

et nascitur ridiculus mvs." It is needless to say to the Latin scholar that 

this contains two mistakes. Horace did not use ety and he wrote " nasce- 

iur" and not ^* nascitur,'* 

Eclectic Composition Book. Cincinnati and New York : Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 

This blank book contains eight pages of letter press, giving directions 

as to composition, writing, capitals, rules for spelling, etc. Price, 32 pages 

in Manila cover, only 10 cts., 48 pages press board cover, 15 cts. The 

paper is excellent 
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le President-elect of the Sectioo, Supt. G. W. Walker, of 
ii, was then introduced and delivered his 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

mit me to thani you tor the honor conferred upon me by calling me 
iside over your deliberation b. I trust that with your wisdom and 
uice the task will not be a difficult one. Another year,of effort has 
a effects upon the minde and hearts of the children of Ohio, and we, 
19 
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& portion of that myriad working force, who in this eecond ce: 
national existence, are striving for a more complef« education 
people, a, nobler manhood, and a higher civilization, meet to c 
failures and successes, and devise more eSectual means for 
against ignorance and her allies. How cheerfully we have 
from our fields of labor, left the heat and dust, the noise and I 
city, to seek this quiet island, to inhale the fresh lake breezi 
more to enjoy these friendly greetings. 

Ten days ago, on receiving the New-England Journal of Ed 
eye fell upon this quotation from the "Eclectic Teacher": 
not that the next scholastic year will be fraught with greater 
efficiency and value of the present school system than evei 
behooves all teachers to be on the alert. High Schools are at 
mal schools are tried, the office of superintendents of city 
even that of State superintendents, is questioned; and, wo 
order to retrench, the salary of teachers is decreased from ; 
We want more associations, national, southern, eastern, westei 
intei^State, tri-State, bi-State, State, district, and county. L( 
ate and discuss." The events of the last year have pressed . 
of these themes upon us, and in the discussion is involvec 
common-school fabric. It has been said that "the common-B( 
of Ohio and her sister States is the growth of centnriee." Bn 
has been greatly modified and directed by those who have di 
lives to the school work. Probably nothing has done more 
Bchoolsof this State, and give them prominence in the world's 
careful and faithful supervision. And yet there may lie too 
vision. To expend money enough to employ a competent hui 
whose entire time is to be devoted to half a dozen teachers 
very questionable economy. It is scarcely possible to occupy 
man's whole time with less than twenty teachers. But with 
fits derived from supervision it is by no means reduced to a sci 
are probably not two superintendents in the State who exa 
the manner of doing their work. They all agree upon some 
urea. That the general rules and regulations of the School I 
he enforced, that proper methods of instruction shonid be en 
that the teaching should be effective. Some inspect the wo 
ceeds, and others examine it when it is finished. One su; 
says he knows no more than a stranger bow his teachers are 
work ; anotlier asks no other test of progress than to see that 
«ry is making its regular revolutions and working without 
tween these extremes we are all employed. In the past W' 
accustomed to coi^ratulate ourselves that the Union School 
least, have been making commendable progress and doing ef 
The sea has been smooth, the weather fair, and the breeze 
and it has been only necessary to head towards our destinati 
may be carrying too much sail. We should at least consult 
ters, take our bearings carefully and trim for the storm. A da 
Already 'made its appearance. The storm is approaching. 
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nutterings were beard in the Ohio legislature, from a college president 
mr own State, and from one farther weet. Certain unpleasant aoun 
lave been heard in the vicinity of Boston, and from the banks of t 
9udson. That was no uncertain voice from the Governor of the Empi 
Hate. It was thunder. — There is lightning in the cloud. It struck 
Rochester, and New- York City has put lightning rods on its universil 
Lightning strikes the highest points and bo far the attack upon the co: 
non-school system has been mostly directed against the High Scbo 
tself an outgrowth of the American common-school system, and like t 
ree it may be improved by judicious trimming, but let no vandal rude 
ay bis bands upon it to mar its beauty or destroy its symmetry. If th€ 
ittacks are only in the nature of a thunder-storm, the atmospheVe will 
ileared and parifled. The fierce storm attacks the forest and blows doA 
m occasional defective tree and removes many decayed and dispropi 
ioned branches, the lightning rends here and there a sturdy monart 
he storm passes, the forest grows on, takes deeper root, bathes itself 
he sunlight, and sends ferth its branches towards heaven. We shi 
iTobably never return to the fossil notion that an education ends wi 
he three R's. That a child must commence arithmetic with his teens 
bat the principles of Lindley Murray must be committed three tim 
«fore attending to the a«astruction of sentences. But there has of Is 
>een a tendency, among some, to lop off what are supposed to be unni 
Bsary and unimportant branches. The tendency has been to diapen 
rith the ornamental and adhere closely to the practical. But notions 
riiat is practical and what is for cnlture or ornament vary almost 
ridely as do the studies themselves. In a recent conversation with . 
Qtelligent and cultured gentleman, a member of a school board, 
laimed that only the most impractical studies should be taught in 
ligh School. Pure Mathematics, Latin, and Greek. That a thorouj 
rill in these studies would give a training to the mind that would pi 
are it for easily acguiriag the practical or ornamental branches, and 
: better than .any other training for the difHcult investigations of life. 
I no part of wisdom to be impatient of criticism, we may have be 
esirouB of praise, may have received too much praise. Let us be equal 
esirouB of learning our faults, whether the criticisms come from friend 
r unfriendly sonrcee. There are few persons in the world even of o 
wn warmest and most intimate friends who will tell us of our faul 
'riends are said to be blind to each other's faults, and after 4e have pass 
nr school days and launched into active life very nearly all the criticii 
f our efforts comes from unfriendly sources. But it is wise to estimt 
iapasaionately their foice and application. It is scarcely possible I 
chools more than individual character to be free from blemishes, n 
loes it follow because those engaged in them are confident of their puii 
Jid perfection, that the facts will justify their judgment. In a teach 
□odesty ia a cardinal virtue. Wendell Phillips said recently " that all t 
ilackneas of the picture of evil in our great cities pleased him, for t 
lerila of Democracy are its safety." 
In school work as in AB,y k.ind of business, those who have been t 
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Bt succeseful have been careful to search out and atrengtbi 
points. Let the American school system be placed in the 
sed through the fire tilt the white heat of its eoemiea cc 
as. It will come forth purified; its weaknesses remo 
■,ngth redoubled. General Garfield has informed us that 
ins versus brick and mortar has heen called fur a hearing 
^n added " that the brick and mprtar will go to the wall 
atial Bchool-housea all over the west attest the fact that tt 
rlar have been sent to the wall, and what it cost to put tl 
[Ting upon us to-day. It is a fair re-action of the one-sidec 
nftke good schools it is only necessary to have good schoo! 
indant apparatus. The lavish expenditures in this direct! 

firm hold the common- schoo I system has on the heart a 
the people. It was a pleasure rather than a sacrifice to 
.t taxed the finest architects to plan. 

s this faith in the common school which the people have s 
: on record to be destroyed to satisfy the demands of avar 
Ft, or to gratify the ambitious demagc^ue? Shall part; 
erprise turn these magnificent testimonials into monumei 
the theory crystallize around every American hearthsto 
trty and continued prosperity of the nation rest upon thi 
the common school. The workshops are ready and there 
terial to be wrought into American citizens. There are n 

to be master mechanics but among all there are how few f 
a. Convenient school-houses and suitable apparatus are vc 
, they are almost worthless without the successful teat 
lice must be made (which I sincerely hope may never be 
} country), give the children a good teacher in a miserable i 
ted, and with no apparatus, rather than splendid houses ai 
h worthless instructors. But the expenditures have be 
;able buildings, and the people have felt the drain upon tl 
I in many instances are yet burdened with unpaid bonds, 
approach the Charybdis. To lighten these burdens, to 
iditures, teachers' salaries must be cut down, so say the 
i efHcient, faithful teacher, who has won position and '. 
oroes the target, he is struck hardest and most frequentlj 
lensive schools are attacked, until we have come face ti 
idition of things against which William Cullen Bryant 
)ple of New- York City when he said, " If we reduce the si 
chers below a certain point, the result js sure to be the tu 
id instruction into rich society, those who can pay well I 
chers will have them, and the poor man will be left withe 
traction. The difference between the rich and poor wil 
I wider by all penuriousness in regard to school salaric 
ools are already watching for this result and are expect 
nderful accessions to th^r numbers. 

?he long- continued financial pressure strongly suggests the 
public expenditures. Very many have been compelled to 
I necessitiee of life, and curtail every expenditure, even thoi 
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oral and intellectual improvement. Any argument, however absurd, 
L attempts a solution of our present financial difficulties will be 
:ed. The designing, avaricious man, who has scarcely ever been 
1 to contribute the smallest sum to a benevolent cause, gushes with 
itfay as he whines about burdening the poor with tbe-enormous tax 
nmon schools. And the penniless man with a lai^ family to edu- 
I willing to rob them of their herit^e by echoing this monstrous 
lity. Other theories not less absurd have been set afloat by design- 
en, some of which have taken root but have not borne as much fruit 
f were expected to. The climate seems to he unfavorable. A candid 
apartial presentation to the masses of the benefits to he derived 
he common school would prove an early frost that would destroy 
i anticipated harvest of its enemies. Some means of distributing 
:ional information directly to the people would greatly assist in 
nining the school interests of the State. 



he attacks upon the common-school system the high school has 
itly been selected as the weakest point, the one against which the 
iorces can be concentrated, and it is supposed to be least able to de- 
sexistence. The public High School is a prominent topic in all the 
journals; the daily papers have been discussing its legality, its 
ny, and its usefulnesses ad yet it seems to grow in favor with the 
!. The State school Jaw very prudently leaves the establishment of 
I School to each town or city ; and, with present legislation its ex- 
3, and the character and extent of its instmction must depend upon 
>alth and int«lligence of each community. That a city has the right 
its citisens for this pni^ose, under existing law, there can be no 
doubt than that the proper authority has a right to levy a tax for 
:her public improvement. But its legality has been ably and man- 
et forth in the opinion of our worthy attorney-general, the highest 
LUthority in the State below the courts. That the High School is not 
y particular class of the community, to the exclusion and burden ol 
;r, the statistics of those schools showing who are receiving theit 
ts, will amply attest. Statistics prove that those who are in attend- 
18 well as those who have graduated, come from all classes and gradea 

laborer, the mechanic, the mannfocturer, the merchant, the profes- 
man, and the capitalist, all furnish their quota. Side by side stand 
lildren of the poorest and the wealthiest. 

question of economy has received considerable attention, but it can 
ily shown that a city the size of the one represented by the writer, 
[ucate overs hundred pupils in its High School at less expense than 
in be educated at private schools away from home. While in the 
case the money goes abroad and in the former by a very short circait 
stumed to the community. The argument of Governor Robinson 
here is danger of educating the poorer classes above their callings in 
nd thereby injuring them, has so much the ring of aristocracy oc 
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the cr&ck of the Blave-driver'e whip, that iils bare staten 
ite own refutation. Nothing but an erroneous applioa 
can unfit even the laborer ior the duties of Bfe. 

The High School is in greater danger from powerful 
who ought to be its firmest friends, and Eropi' some in 
which ought to be removed, than from alt external foes 

The final solution of this problem muBt be made by 
selves. The school interests of the State sheuld bebrou 
This is no new theme. It has taxed the wisest and at 
profession. How shall we connect the Sgh School, 
education, with the hifjher? 

One of the strongest ai^uments for the continuance c 
School is its stimulating infiuence on all the schools be] 
the argument stop here? If pupils in the High School 
the college or the university will they not be equally 
stimulated with the anticipated benefits of these highi 
should common-school men shut their eyes toittus weak 
which was long since discovered by some of our ablest t 
ful educators? There bas always been too much jeal 
affiliation between public-school men and college profes 
of this Association will show that with but a few noble 
has been very little commingling of these two eleme 
hesrt one common interest, the education of the peo] 
little faith in the work the other is accomplishing, ti 
enough to rise above their surroundings. They are too 
prejudice and training to take a generous view of the 1 
field. Normal-school men sharply criticize the standarc 
college men are in no sympathy with thecommon scho 
school opposes secular education, and the public scho< 
the iUiherality and bigotry of sectarianism. 

We need a man with a clear head, an honeat heart, v 
a generous soul, but withal possessed of mettle enoog 
this wall of partition between the High School and the 
and cement the entire school interests of Ohio. The i 
turn to as a leader in this work is the State-School Co 
the Moses has not yet arisen to lead us out of the Wi 
us a glimpae of the promised land. As the case now i 
one thoughtful, earnest, common-school man has been 
lion, what will be the solution ? Will High Schools 
selves with the nonsense that they are furnishing a £ 
that every thorough educator will welcome the return ol 
irfiere men can be fitted for the college and the uoivers: 
Schools must be taught by men who have worked' thi 
they are barely competent to teach the High-School 
nothing higher, and can lend no encouragement or as| 
beyond them, or if these grades are to be taught by lac 
culture (which I fear is worse), or if they are to be pla 
of normal graduates destitute of a thorough education, 
the idea that what is not taught in normal schools is o 
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'k agee, then welcome back the academy, where though the number 
tcated may not be so great, it will nevertheless illustrate the fable 
D6 bu^^a li«i" TtiousandB of our greatest and best men who imbibe< 
iir elements of greatness in an academy, will testify to the noble worl 
le by th^e old masters. Tbey stood at their forges unhonored, and at 
Dught on minds sn^iearts that their power has been felt in the college 
the eemiTiary, and fl^ the active field of Ufe. The world has heart 
m them. The pnlpit, the bar, and the legislative balls have beei 
lored by them. 

Iiis tribute to private schools is not given by way of contrast or com 

ison. The graduates from our High Scboob have not many of then 

sed the meridian of life, and it would be unfair to compare the expe 

ice, the strength, and the wisdom of maturity, with his who is jus 

ering the scene of action. Yet Jhave no doubt that in a privati 

ool where the numbers are few, a mati ^ith positive and strong chat 

eristics can more fully impress those under his instruction with hi 

: and cliaracter than can the instructor of lai^er nnmbers with les 

e for his work. The greatest and best men in our public schools di 

ive such intimate and j^rsonal contact with the ablest and bea 

inder their control as greatly to shape their future lives. 

a source of great r^pi^t that so few of our High-&;hool graduate 

ater higher institutions of learning. 

i-School educationstops when true education is barely commenced 
a point has been reached where it is a pleasure to instruct, no mori 
^on is considered desirable. The rndiments of science have beei 
d upon so lightly as to leave no permanent detdre for future inve« 
n. The student has been taught to read, or at least to pronounc 
without having acquired a taste for valuable literature. That ver; 
are not able to continue their studies is not a sufficient explanation 
the remedy for the faults of our High Schools is not to abolish am 
y them, but to treat them as a pomologist would treat a valuabl 
d whose fruit is not of suitable quality, prune out the worthies 
les and make room for those of livelier growth, graft in a bette 
r of fruit and enrich and cultivate the soil. Give High School 
ghly- educated teachers, ladies and gentlemen of culture, iinprov 
urses of study, and make them worthy of the name.of "the pec 
olleges." 

a discussion of how the High School may be improved there i 
provision in to-day's programme. Yet with all their imperfection 
ve most thoroughly in the public schools, in the repeated boast tha 
re the hope of the republic. They are the great educators. Thi 
in schools more than all other sources prepare the children to tak 
ilacee in the State. There the children of all grades of society met 
lingle together. The idol of wealth and the child of poverty, tb 
and the dull, cast their lota in together, and amid their daily COi 
;hey learn not only knowledge from boobs but also such lessons < 
can life and character as practical sagacity, tact, firmness, goo 
ent, forbearance, love to God, and love to man. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

What ought to be said in favor of Normal Schools 
have no doubt greatly modifled the teaching in onre 
may have had some influence on college instruction, 
the term normal school haa-no exact meaning. It 
State professional schools of the highest order and to 
Inatitutiona. The western normal is neither fish, flei 
primary school, academy, or professional school, but i 
mingled. These institutions in attempting to maki 
those who are sadly deficient in scholarship are illi 
endeavoring to build magnificent structures without ft 
architects. 

The tendency of the moat popular Normal Schools 
ing short-sightedness, has been to degrade and t 
higher education. But the early popularity of the 
adds emphasis to the demand for professional schools ' 
Schools not for imparting scholarship but for adorn 
the principles of professional life. 

Training schools where the principles of teaching t 
the minds of papil -teachers, and they will not be sei 
heads and pockets overflowing with note books of thi 
But formulas and theories hare been applied in tea 
understood, by those who have never enjoyed the 
instruction. 

When our pnpils work out a problem, when they 
think through it, they are able to understand and com 
or rule for its solution. Bnt the teacher who has lee 
are before rules, and solutions before formulas, is stil! 
than solving. The why and the how of the work p 
that has no adaptation to the fitness of things. T 
Saul's armor when tbe sling would serve him better. 
machine work in our business. To too many it is om 
mill starts in the morning, and if it continues to run i 
Buperfine,but grit enters in, the fire flies and the mach 
sudden stop. A bad grist is ground that day. Too ma 
have the " lean and hungry look." They may " think 
too long on old musty thoughts, "they do notsleepo' i 
bound to transmit their nightmares to those whom tl: 
teaching force is improved and strengthened so will 
school system be strengthened. 

When all other arguments have given way the tn 
cessfut teacher with his work to recommend him wit) 
last analysis. 

How shall real teaching power be increased ? Fr 
rived? Is it learned and propagated by cultivation 
the man ? It is not found in knowledge, in learning, 
explain. Education cannot be compelled, it needs tl 
license is its destruction. Mechanism, system is an 
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d controlled by intelligence, but it must not become ti\ 
tbie would be miataking the shell For the kernel an 
itructed with outward form and ceremonies, instead i 
d hearts, trained, disciplined, and imbued with the lot 
lave too many Bchoots which are drilled for dress parad 
in duty for show exhibit remarkable zeal and disciplini 
plendid skirmishers, but when called into active servic 
>attle. 

■ must have the spirit that Buchanan Bead attributes t 
emorableride from Winchester. "Thesightof themaj 
m to pause." Hie valor electrified a whole army an 
nw^ful rout into a brilliant victory. 
ided with silent, quiet influences. A smooth -working 
liool where everything moves in harmony is generall 
E mental growth, while a forced dead quiet may have a 
nay fait to plant in the mind germs of education ; seed 
t in after life. Better have the " click clack of the mt 
lure that Che work is progressing than the dull mono 

io secure the quiet, silent progress which is symbolize 
lanship. There is a kindly whole-souled life, that tb 
e feels the sunshine, that warms him — that puts ne' 
[ting energies, that makes him respect himself mor 
) him think more of the world's joys, and feel more i 
nanity. Like a genial bath it opens the pores, tones n 
A removes the tendencies to mental dyspepsia. 
) can live such a life will never have his power for goo 
speare's statement that " he that hath no music in bin 
son, stratagem, and spoils," has no more appropriat 
} the subject of good fellowship. It has been said thf 
) true scholarship or true morality is through the brai 
.1 he would transmit scholarship be must adorn his pn 
arly instruction. If he would impart lessonsofgoodnec 
r with every good work. If be wishes to infuse zeal c 
irance it must continually burn on the altar of his bear 
d to the race shows his mettle when he is brought npo 
1 the dog sets his bird be is petrified with eagerness, c 
scents the game his whole being is intensifid wit 

tudents before the real t«acher and he is thrilled wit 
bility to infuse into the life and character of a studei 
! biaiself to noble deeds and generous actions. Tha 
ig in the teacher that inspires the child with eamei 
. That guidance which adds living encouragement t 
eavor,tbBt sympathizes equally with him who is doom© 
or failure or with bim who is attaining the most bril 
1 a life is one of exalted sacrifice and teaches its ow) 
sphere of such a teacher vitalizes the young soul ths 
its influence mental growth is natural, integrity, a^ 
and all the virtues come to maturity. 
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In conclusion we may add that the dark clond 
school 8)*steni has its silver lining. We cateh glii 
features. Good teachers are retained in the same a 
ber of years than they were formerly, thereby g 
value of their services. 

Boards of Education instead of electing their 
principals for one year, are now electing for two and 

A careful sifting of the High Schools by the atl 
have a tendency to improve their inBtroction and co 

The School Boards will undoubtedly be driven t 
many, no doobt, who have stood in tbe front ran 
down before the galling fire of the pocket-book arti 
the great arniy of teachers will close up, they may 
more thoroughly the lesson that the real reward foi 
be estimated in dollars and cents, but if the com 
Ohio is ever brought to final trial it must stand or 
value of the services the teachers have rendered th 



The diecussion was opened by H. H. Wrigl 
continued by D. P. De Ford, of Ottawa, whc 

Mr. Pretident. — The Inaugural just read seems to 
touched. I most heartily agree with the sentimt 
paper, without perhaps any qualification. But do 
superintendents minify the strength of the op 
Schools 7 Last spring at the annual election of sch 
battles were fought? Cteaar, it is said, conquered i 
though he should lose a battle now and then, yi 
How many of the five hundred battles fought la£ 
Not one. Should we then talk of eliminating frou 
Of reducing the number of branches, and diminiel 
way the amount of labor and time spent in our 
Should we thus crouch and cower before an enemy 
single battle? No! ! A thousand times No! I s 
with colors flying than to make such an ignoble an 

R. H. Holbrook, of Lebaaon, continued 
follows : 

Mr. FTttideni, Ladies, and Gentlemen — It has be< 
that High Schools are being attacked and that Nori 
As a representative of the latter class of schools, 
say something in their defence. I will only say 
day when Normal Schools and Public Schools are 
criticism and the bitterest attacks. It is the vital 
School System that it is always laid bare to the 
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jmee ignorant, sometimes bcisty, but which ia in the 
vilt certainly be unfortunate when echools which have 1 
the public for the public are not to be criticized by 
tfr. President, I would just as sincerely regret it if No: 
I or public were not open—freety open to the most sea 
d even to undeserved abuse. The weakness of our Coll 
high walls over which the public is not permitted to 
re or through which they are not permitted to pass 
rest The strength of the public schools is in their ( 
which friend and foe alike are urged to pass with pur 
iction or construction. 

e principle with me as a teacher, Mr. Preudent, that 11 
sfactory to my pupils or my patrons it is my fault, and 
ranee or malice ot others. It is my responsibility alo 
Dot please those for whom my work is intended, and t 
rest the blame, and from me alone must come the rem 
. either not doing my work well or in not so doing it i 
y understood and appreciated. So with reference to 

If the work which they are doing is not satiafactoi 
because they who are doing that work are not doii 
i they do not sufficiently explain their work to the pul 
lehooves us as teachers in these schools to refer the resp 
and solely to ourselves, and that it does not become i 
s with a dignified infallibility or to refer our unpopuli 
lalicious public. 

ur faults and shortcomings, I do not propose to die 
toadmitthatwemust, if we are candid, plead guilty. 
E*re8ident, to insist that with our faults and shorCcom 
nany virtues and excellencies, and I do not at all fear 
defects is going to place in jeopatdy our good pointi 
Jiat the dear public will in spite of our faults love us : 
I not it is because they misunderstand us, and if I 
us it is because we have not made ouraelves uudersf 
anything we are to inform the public, inform them 
■d to branches taught in our schools, but with referen* 
ud spirit as teachers, with reference to the philosa 

of our school system. HerCj Mr. President, it aeen 
A correspondent of one of the leading newspapers 
e but yesterday of the timidity and trembli:^ with w 
I present himself at the editorial office with an iter 
upon the school work, while on ignorant ward poll 

force upon the papers notices unfriendly to our work 
uid persistence almost irresistible. The result is ei 
re do well we hear it never, when we do ill we he 
r. President, I think in this we are wrong, and laz; 
le to the press of our land to say that they are ali 
h material from teachers in the interest of our profee 
and the only reason that it is not published is a fai 
to present it. I have known a neighborhood to be c 
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turned in twenty-tour hours by the pub 
graph upon its schoole. I have know 
restored again in the next twenty-foui 
article supplied by the superintendent o 
that the public needed, and were willing 
it will always be the case, and I therel 
upon it as a part of their duty to supply 
are always abundant and easy of access 
journals should and do keep us supplied 
to fight this battle successfully, and if n 
the public ia continually supplied thn 
metropolitan papers with the facts thai 
appreciation of our work, there will be 
opposition. Understand me, Mr. Pre 
should rush in to the papers with a cl 
crush imagined hostility. Such a coura 
degrading. I mean that we should m( 
education find schools, and have it for ot 
whose friendliness and beneficence h 
present magnificent proportions. Then 
or timidity, or want of confidence. If n 
to prove it. If we are not we ought to g 



Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton, pi 

WHAT STUDIES SHALL BE EEQi 
8CH00] 

Before I enter upon my special theme, 
me in a few prefatory remarks which nu 
aasigned to another. 

The question of acourse of study for a 
involves many difficulties. In the consi 
considered the interests of those who m 
of the coarse, of those who shall comp 
make the conrse a foundation for a n. 
nieae three classes of students are pre 
cities and larger towns ; but it is by no r 
BO tar as a course of stndy is concerned, i 

It has been asserted by a high edncati 
ot study should be shaped not so mucl 
the educational ranks, as for those who 
ence, my judgment is they should be \ 
interests of those who are to step up am 
may be said that such a course is an imp 
have given the subject such considerat 
reached the conclusion that that conrse c 
course, if you will— which is best adapl 
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to step up, wilt also be best adapted to the wants of the student 
a step out of ranks at any point of his educational progress. The 
tare acliievemeut for educatont, ae it eeems to me, ie the coustnic- 
this ideal course. With few eiceptiona, all our efforts in this 
in the direction of making courses of Btudy (and our country i» 
eptional on this point) have been tentative. Dr. Harris— the first 
ieve in the United States to make the attempt — in a report read 
the National Educational ABSociation, at its Baltimore meeting 
rs ago, laid down the philosophic principles on which a course of 
louid be based, and outlined the couree itself.* It but remains to 
jt in detail the course of which Dr. Harrla has enunciated the 
plan. But it may not be supposed that this is a trifling thing to 
is in working up the details that the 'chief difficulties are to be 
ered. These details must adjust themselves to seemingly-divergent 
a, but which interests, as I have already stated, it may be found, 
tical. To do this we must look along the whole scheme of educa- 
im the first year in the primary school to the senior year in 
We must cease to r^ard a school course of education as divided 
ree distinct courses, having but a alight connection with each 
Unless we do, we shall utterly ful to construct our ideal course. 
il education naturally divides into four great departments: the 
ic, the mathematical, the scientific, and the philosophic. These 
lenta are recognized in all institutions oC advanced learning, and 
heory is correct, their elements should be found in the lowest 
>f our schools. The linguistic department subdivides itself into 
ly of grammar, and an lesthetic side of Rhetoric, and literature 
(what De Quincey terms the literature of power, but which might 

I be more fitly termed the literature of development), including 
fiction, criticism, and the study of art. It is not necessary for my 
purpose to indicate any division in the departments of mathe- 

uid science. The philosophic department includes history, logic, 

ntal and moral philosophy. 

ms to me it must be apparent, after a moment's thoughtful consid- 

. that we have or should have, in little, each of these four depart- 

fith their leadii^ divisions in every elementary school. 

ing steadily in view then this division of education into the four 

lents jnst named, and that a perfect course of study is the one 

II do the best thing for the scholar whether he takes a partial or 
rse, let us consider somewhat jn detail what shall be taught in the 
below the high acbool. And first, what shall be done in the most 
int department of all — the linguistic 7 Reading must be taught of 
-not the old mechanical reading, the mere calling over of words, 
t kind of reading which attaches to each of these words a definite 
ig. Not only this, but a reading which has an esthetic element in , 

n the above was written, lie articlen on the " True Order of Studlefl," con- 
I by Dr. Thomas Hill, then ProBident o( Antloch College, to "Barnard's 
m Joamal of Education," had slipped my memory, and II woald bean 
elothelremlnentaulbor not tocall attention lo them here. In breadth of 
d (boroughnees of dlsciuslon they are worthy a place beside the Report of 
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it, and from the very commencement begins to form 
the beautiful in thought and ejcpreasion. Then, af 
grammars, we shall have the grammar of our ow 
may be eatd to have a grammar. A little of this in 
suffice. Instead of the rhetoric of the upper } 
CompoBitioD. This exercise should begin in its on 
the child's coming into school, and in the nrittei 
be^nning of the second year in school. The courst 
not be without plan, as is too often the esse, 
extremely meagre of good fruits; but it should bt 
systematized from the b^inning to the end. The i 
ito composition work by young children, that they i 
write until they know somet'bing to write about. 
true, the assertion leads to an incorrect inference; 
age to have learned to write, does know an abundi 
about. What is needed is that the dumb, but not 
taught utterance. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written and &i 
of the importance of composition as a branch of i 
makes slow progress. It is yet an unknown art, nc 
•elementary and high schools, but in some of out 
these schools it receives no sj^tematic attention, 
nobody learns to write, except those who have a na 
rest never attempt to put their thoughts on pa] 
conseiouaneas of the miserable inadequacy of their 

As the foundation of the art culture of the more 
educational course, we ought to have — I had ne 
drawing in the elementary schools. That there sh 
among intelligent people as to the propriety of plai 
an equal footing with the other branches cone 
elementary course, can only be accounted for fron 
am sorry to say, almost worthless results which I 
ignorant, aimless, and empiric way in which it is 
schools. 

The elements of one other art should be taug 
schools, and that is music. To omit that would 
course the greatest of civilizing agencies. There is i 
with this art as a branch of school education. In 
while it has a place in our elementary schools, j 
one in the high schools, no general provisions are 
study in any of our higher institutions of leamin 
-subject is a striking example of arrested developm 

Of arithmetic as the basis of the mathematica 
schools, I shall say little except to emphasize vie 
j stated, that we have entirely too much of it in our 
both graded and ungraded schools. In the latt 
occupies fully one-half the time of their pupils ; an 
.to any members of county boards of examiners he; 
most emphatic testimony as to the scantiness of th< 
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ijipon the subject. If a moiety of the time now given to 
: devoted to elementary algebra and geometry instead, the 
tould be immense. I am not one to underestimate the 
of mathematics in general, or of arithmetic in particular. 

latter we need to concentrate one work. It needs to be 
i^rind and more of a power. Its purpose in our schools is 
conntants but thinkers. In it we need but one test-book, 
all one. I am far from being willing to dispense with 
etic entirely, but I would have it carried on pari paitu 
ithmetic, and in the same text-book. 

onsider very briefly what ought to be done in our element- 
the way of teaching science. What I have thua far laid 
[link, except as to details, receive general aasent; but on 

question to be considered, the greatest diversity of views 
ain among educators. If we take him at different periods . 
)n differs not more greatly from any other man than he 
self; and I am free to confess to you that the natural 
y a very considerably less important place in a course of 
lentary schools, in my present view, than they did a [ew 
vertbelese, under the theory that a course of study should 
ral development, and be continuous, that id, without break 
• to end, we ought not to exclude the scientific department 
igether from the schools below tbe high school. This point 
'granted, two embarrassing questions arise: (1) What shall 
I taught from a field so vast? and (2) what shall be the 
ching what has been selected? The first principle to be 
at of concentration ; for if this ia needed in arithmetic, it 
seded here. I am persuaded that the unsatisfactory out- 
aching of science in all our schools from the elementary to 
id that this' outcome has been unsatisfactory is scarcely 
las arisen from an attempt to cover too much ground. I 

that the field of instruction in this department, in the 
lools, must be narrow, very narrow, or our labor will give 
able beneficial results ; but, on the other hand, some 
ones, in the formation of bad mental habits. The storing 
Dory of a great number of scientific facts will not be an 
ourae. Its leading purpose will be to give the child some 
le methods of scientific investigation. This must not be 
iiltory way, but in accordance with a carefuily -considered 
tthod. I do not mean by this, of course, that it will be 
:clude entirely the empiric element in teaching, nor do I 
bletodoso; but all text-books of the "Familiar-Science" 
e rigorously excluded from the scheme. It has seemed to 
entary physics (embracing natural philosophy and the 
jmistry) is tbe branch best suited to tbe purpose above 

is not only admirably adapted to exhibit the inductive 
restigation peculiar to science, but ia a subject of intense 
letf, and one which gives the widest scope for illustrative 
id of teaching valuable in all grades of schools, but especi' 
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ally so in the elementary. Furthermore, as it is the peculiar ] 
this branch at science to trace effects to their causes, it forms ar 
connecting link between its department and the one of philoso 

Though perhaps not strictly within the limits of my subject, 1 
allowed a single word in this connection in regard to what are tec 
called object lessons in our primary schools. I believe there 
silent change going on in the views of even their most strei 
cates, within the last few years; that there is leas dispositii 
them an end in themselves, and a more decided purpose to m 
foundation for scienti&c stady. While the design of those w 
trodticed object lessons into our primary couraea of study wai 
one, there can be little doubt that in the hands of unskilful tf 
have entirely mistaken their true intent, they have been tl 
much mischief. When placed in the hands of competent te 
.relegated to their proper sphere, I do not doubt that they wil 
regain the popularity they have to a large extent deservedly I 

To the philosophic department of education I need give 
space. The only subject of this department that falls propei 
elementary school is the subject of history; and this may not 
ately, perhaps, be considered as having one of its phases tui 
the linguistic division. However this may be, it is certain no 
course can be complete without this study. It b pre-emin( 
the humanities, introducing the child to the world of men, tl 
and thoughts. I think, however, we make a great mistake 
United-States history only in our schools, as though it wen 
and complete thing in itself. To teach thns is to give children 
and distorted notion of our national growth, and to fail.utteri; 
them a proper view of our relation to other times and peopi 
Buch an isolated narration of events, without any attempt to I 
connection of these events with the past, history, is unphilo 
the study is comparatively unprofitable. 

The course in history ought to run through a space of ( 
school years — of two or three iessons a week — the first year '■ 
to the study of general history, bringing it down to the begii 
history of our own country ; the second year being given t 
history from' that time down to the present, in which the hi 
United States shall be treated in greater detail than the rema; 
course. History on such a plan, and taught by a teacher whc 
. text-book, BO far from being necessarily a dry skeleton of n 
facts, may be made intensely interesting, and even young cl: 
have revealed to them glimpses of its philosophy.* 

In conclusion permit me to say, tit&% the subject I have 
discussed is a trite one is uo fault of mine ; and though 1 1 
hope of presenting anything new upon it, like an obedient 
always mean to be, I have taken it from the hands of the con 

a It will be Been that geiwraptay 1'^ not mentloQed as having a sep 
this Bcherae. My notion la, that It should be taught In connection 
And be made a part of tbat coarse. 
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e made as much of it as my time and strength would allow. The one 
it I have earneatly striven to eBtabliah is, that it is possible to frame a 
rae of study covering the whole curriciilum of school education which 
J he equally fitted to meet the wante of him who takes but a part of 
ad of him who takes the whole. If I have succeeded in making this 
n probable to any educator, and shall be the means of inducing hiin 
ttempt the full construction of such a course, I shall feel that this dis- 
lion has not been altogetlier in vain. 



DISCUSSION. 

Tie discussion was opened by H. B. FurneBS, of Cincinnati, 
narke not furmshed), and continued by Prof. E. T. Tappan^ 
jambier, and Hon. W. D. Henkle, of Salem. 

rofessoT Eli T. Tappan said that the study of some language in addition 
be English ought to be one o! the "Studies required below the High 

. is claimed, very justly, that the study of Natural History serves to 
ivate the faculty of observation. It is equally true that this faculty 
not be cultivated, it cannot he used, unless in connection with the 
?ment and the memory. The power to gain knowledge by observation, 

power to retain it by memory, and the power to elaborate it by 
light, are all used simultaneously and cannot be separated. The more 
jortant truth to the teacher is that every one of these is trained by the 
U13 of language. The facts gathered in the field, the difference between 
' leaves or two flowers, must be stated in words, must be slated in a 
Id's own words, else we have no assurance that the child has observed 
1, 

Werj good observation of a natural object involves abstraction and 
eralization. Every such intelligent action needs language to give it 
01. Unless expressed in precise terms, the act of observation is scarcely 
Bcious to the mind. Unless formulated in language, the fact observed 

scarcely he preserved in memory. 

.anguage is the test of all knowledge. Language is the crown and the 
sh, as it is the foundation and the means of all education. 
Ve are told of all that is great and admirable in natural science. It is 
true. The visible world is full of things both wonderful and beautiful, 
ngs worthy to be studied attentively. There is, however, an inner 
rid in the soul of every human being, which is just as full of grandeur 
1 beauty, and quite as worthy to be studied. 

Ve are told that the science of language cannot be properly studied at 
early age, that it requires the powers of introspection and of abstrac- 
D, and that students of language should be at least eighteen or nineteen 
ars of age. Admitting that the power of introspection is necessary tor 
i thorough study of language as a science, we cannot admit that sucTi a 
wer is needed for acquiring a knowledge of a language, or for putting 
:h knowledge into practical use. On the contrary, almost the first thing 
20 
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we teach young cfaildien is their langua^, the first 
language lessons, aod we continue to teach them I 
grown up. The power of ahstraction is necessary 
language, but every child uses this faculty. Every 
follows a general rule of grammar instead of making 
consciously made a generalization or an ahstractioi 
Bcious exercise of this faculty that requires more mal 
generaUzation requiree also an increase in the vocat 
the power to express one's tbonghte. To think consi 
thought in langu^e are bo int«rwoTen that every exc 
one also cultivat«s the other. This exercise in lang 
in the course, in order that the older student may b- 
prehend the abstractions and generalizations of the 
Language is as thought is ; copiousness, elegance, 
indicate the same qualities of thought The power to 
and feeling is the most important to be educated ii 
the most to be used in after life. 

Arithmetic is said to be used to teach exact tho 

done by the adroit questioning of the teacher, leadii 

rules for himself, to formulate the principles in exaci 

of committing a rule or a deflnition to memory is wi 

pupil whose knowledge of language is so defective t 

ciate the exact meaning. 

It has been said here, and it is generally ^;reed 

) saved by substituting elementary algebra for part a 

r to arithmetic. If, for half of the last year now given 

V were taught in its place, and arithmetic were review 

ing half, the pupil would know more of arithmetic ( 

than by the present arrangement. In the same way 

of the time spent on grammar in the Grammar Scht 

acquisition of another language, then a few montl 

science of grammar would be very useful. The yi: 

and apt for the concrete study of another language. 

save time in the increased facility of learning the 

Whether the pupil is to go to the High School aftei 

ditioa of another language to the course of study U 

schools. 



We have in this discussion another illustraUon < 
person is inclined to consider the knowledge he post 
l«nt knowledge, that every other person should ace 
and that all other knowledge is of secondary impc 
culture. Mr. Fumess is now teaching what are call* 
improper restriction of the term or an undue exalt 
the sciences that is not so justifiable as the calling tl 
or quantity mathemaiict [literally leamingl. He is 
pressed with the relative importance of his partic 
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jre exalt it too high in a coarse of Btndy. Yesterday some one 
it a fern from Gibraltar Island and showed it .to one of our natural- 
i men who immediately gave it a long name ^atropurpurea], became 
liOBtJc, and strtugbtway hired a boat to go and get some more spec- 

[Laugbter.] Much of the enthusiasm over fosailH has no higher 
apby tban the mania for rare coins or old boots regardlese of their 
ic value. In arranging courses of study all the main lines of hu- 
nvestigation should be duly represented, and the true educator is 
lo can, in arranging courses of study, rise above bis own personal 
3nces. One thing, however, must not be forgotten and that is that 
I beings are more interested in human beinga than in anything else. 
iman element is the essence of all literature. What would be the 
if all the great novels [Pilgrim's Progress included] if all that re- 
3 human beings were removed from them?" When women meet in 
wing circle what do they talk about? Men [laughter] and other 
1. I suspect that the great interest which we feel in the grand dis- 
» of science lies more in the fact that these discoveries have been 
by human beings and that they will have a bearingon human com- 
id happiness, than in the mere discovery itself. 
as been justly said that men often differ less in their views from 
nen than they do from themselves at different times of their lives. 
member correctly former conversations with Mr, Furness the sen- 
a therein uttered do not completely harmonize with those of his 

in this discussion. I suspect, however, that he does not believe 
le has said this morning [laughter] or rather that he has not done 
If justice. I know that Dr. Hancock and I agree much better than 

twenty-five years ago. The explanation is that be has grown while 
I not, that is, ha has grown out of his early views while I have 

into mine. Doubtless all the speakers, notwithstanding the ap- 

differences displayed in this discussion, essentially agree. 

Fumess arose and explained some points in wUch he bad been 

derstood. 

ELB— The matter is all settled— every thing is now lovely. [Laughter.] 

; discussion was concluded by Pres. E. E. White, of Pur- 

Fniversity, Ind. (Remarks not furnished.) 

motion, E. P. Moulton, M. S. Campbell, and F. M. Ginn, 
made a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
Adjourned. 



2 P. M. 
)t. H. H. Wright, of Defiance, was chosen to fill the 
icy in the committee on "Communications between 
lers and those wishing to employ Teachers " made by the 
ral of L. S. Thompsoo to Purdue University, Ind. 
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■ C. R. Stuntz, of Cincinnati, read a paper oo 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA A VOUCHEE EO: 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Ist. The High-School Diploma Bhould vouch for high ph 

While this should embrace the gi*mnftBtio and calisth 
develoj>ment of the full growth and strength it should 
training of the muscles and senses under the control of 
dextrous and quantitative action. 

2d. It should vouch for such intellectual training as coi 
age and development of the student in the schools, and n< 

This training should be impaj-ted in acquiring knoi 
directly upon after pursuita. 

It should be modelled after the technical schools rather t 

..Esthetics should be subordinated to strength. 

Great attention should be devoted U> the will. 

3d. It should vouch for capabilities worthy of. the free h 
by the State. — One function of the Higher Schools and e 
free H^h Schools is to determine limitations. It sho 
incapables have been inexorably weeded oub 

4th. It should vouch /or tome elevation of moral aharacte 

Mr. C. R. Stuntz's paper wa« dlseussed by A 

SteubenviUe, E. H. Cook, of Columbue, Alston Ell 
ton, E. E. Spalding, of Gallipolis, E. M. Avery, 
Dr. Hancock, of Dayton, E. F. Moulton, of Warn 
Brown, of Eaton. 

After a short recess E. M. Avery, of Cleveland 
paper entitled 

CONCERNING A HIGH-SCHOOL. COUESE OF 

In considering the subject of a high-*ohool course of sti; 
many demands for the discussion of as many different 
subject. Of course, all of these demands can not be comp 
occasion liliethis. Consequently, the loud-toned demand 
propriety that precedence be given to an eulogy upon tbt 
the subject must be satisfied with an honorable mention, 
call of logical necessity for a consideration of the Tight to 
ion of the legal and moral grounds upon which rest thi 
high-school course of study must also be laigely unheedec 
ately, however, the recent efforts of various members of 1 
have thrown such a flood of light upon this topic tha 
maliciously blind need be in darkness. The masterly 
Forbes, Ross, and others in Ohio,, with the decision of Ju 
foremost constitutional lawyer in the country, given in.tl 
mazoo High-School case, must satisfy any truth-eeekin( 
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perfect soundness of the Pillars ia|)on which our superstructure rests, — 
The ability to read the few documents here mentioned and yet deny the 
4wcuracy of the conclusions to which they lead involves, in my opinion, 
more of demagogical smartness than of Christian devotion to duty, hon- 
esty, or intellectual vigor. 

V In consideringia course of study at the present day, the initial difficulty 
'is not as to what may be put in, but what must be kept out. The pressure 
is so great that clear ideas as to what may be done and done well are all 
important. 

We might as well stop still for a moment to drink in the full meaning 
of the simple propositions that the object of mental good is mental 
growth and strength, — and that any thing which does not contribute to 
this end is pernicious. "Whether the intellectual stomach be gorged or 
the food furnished be indigestible, the principle is wrong, the process is 
€ruel, the results are deplorable. In regard to this gorging especially, it 
stands us well in hand to give it more careful attention than ever before. 
Some of you may remember that a year ago I spoke my mind upon this 
Subject somewhat freely. I would to-day, with the emphasis of added 
experience and broader and more careful study, repeat, in more sober 
phrase, the sentiments then expressed. If there is anything that man ' 
I may determine for himscilf, concerning which I feel certain, it is, that we 
ISiigh-school men and women have been attempting too much. 

' ** Could a man be secure 

That his days would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years, 

What things might he know! 

What deeds might he do ! 

And all without hurry or care." 

But unfortunately for us and our courses of study, the line of Methuse«* 
lah has become extinct. The period of bookish acquisition has become 
■Exceedingly limited. A given engine can do a certain amount of work 
in a given time. By means of various mechanical contrivances, we may 
make it move a small weight with a very great velocity, or move a very 
great weight with a small velocity, but, mark you it well ; you can not 
make it move a very great weight with a very great velocity. The boiler 
win burst rather. Each of our pupils has a certain amount of energy^ 
the quantity of which has a definite limit, while it is our duty to see 
that none of this woi^king power is wasted, it is equally our duty to see 
ih&t the wondrous mechanism is not ruined or injured by over-taxing its 
•capabilities. Our honest pujwls are sometimes forced to choose between 
superficiality and debility. In 1852, after the Democratic National Con- 
vention, a citizen of New Hampshire was asked, what kind of a man 
Pranklin Pierce was. He answered : " Down in Concord, we think that 
Prank is a good deal of a man, but I fear that when spread over the 
"Whole of these United States he will be mighty thin." And yet Franklin 
I*ierce, who fully justified the opinion of his townsman, was more than 
^n average man. So with the average pupil, to spread his four years over 
•an average High-School course, he has to spread them very thin. More 
than this, knowing the inherent weakness of thinness, the pupil is 
tempted to smear it over with fraud. 
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I am anxious that we understand clearly that we c: 
for then we shall be more ready to consider caret 
select; we shall be more painstaking in studying tl 
problem, and the materials with which we mnat wor 
we Bhall be less rash in stating what is most importa: 
in the presence of the fundamental question as to tl 
knowledge. The teacher who comes to this point it 
modem scream for practical education, and unless he 1 
dear ideas and conscientious convictions, he will m: 
Of course you will nnderatand that I refer to th( 
meaning of the word practical, and not to its higher 
to the Bense in which it is supposed to bear a close rel 
and butter question," rather than to the sense in whi 
more practical question of satisfactory living. In th 
Spencer: 

"How to live? that is the essential qnestion fori 
in the mere material sense only, but in the widest t 
problem which comprehends every special problem i 
conduct in all directions under all circumstances. I 
the body; m what way to treat the mind; in what 
afiairs; in what wa^ to bnng up a family; in what 
citizen; in what wav to utilize all those sources c 
nature supplies, how to use all our faculties to the.gi 
ourselves and others — how to hve completely ? And 
thing needful for us to learn is by consequence tht 
education has to teach. To prepare us for complete li 
which education has to discharge ; and the only ratidi 
of any educational course is to judge in what degree 
function." 

By the side of this, place the more common not 
education is one that is equivalent to an apprentices 
and that the High School fails to perform Its duty ' 
out young men and women capable of going upon tl 
snd earning three dollars a day. Mr. Payne au^eats 
reasonable to cry out against woolen factor ea becau 
out ready-made clothing. I would suggest that it w« 
unreasonable to complain of the neffic ency of nature 
at this chosen spot, hallowed by pair ot memorii 
pedagogic enjoyment of the present because while '. 
grape in summer and freezes the ice n w nter, she d 
together with the indispensable accessories for the 
Dame Nature grows here no sweetening sucrose (ar 
answer) ; she pays no heed to the imperative prescrip 

" When taken to be well shaken," ergo, Nature is a 
teacher comes to the preparation of a course of study h 
by a clear head and honest purpose or he will make a 
ot which will be difficult to measure. If his ideas b 
g>ve way, because he does not realize the value of tht 
if his purpose be not fixed by conscience he will gi 
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i and cheap popularity. Not intelligence or integrity, but intelligence 
t integrity are the indifipeneable attributea of the man who builds a. 
d high-school course of study. My fundamental proposition is that 

object of food ia strength and growth. Food, to be a source of 
:ngth, must be assimilated. Even good food while in the stomach is 

cause of latitude rather than of vigor; food that is indigestible is 

direct cause of irritation and dyspepsia. He who builds a high- 
ool course of study must consider the ability of his pupils to assimilate 

instruction proposed, A mule may live on thistles, andan ostrich 
ive on brambles for all that I know to the contrary, but I have an d 
in notion that the average high-school pupil would starve with the 
;gral calculus in one hand and Joseph Cook in the other. With this 
rtori notion I have an d poBterioH conviction that a majority of our 
duates get more of evil than of good from the study of such branches 
nental philosophy. They have not the mental power that comes with 
turity, and which is necessary for an intelligent comprehension of the 
iject Such pupils who have "passed" in psychology are either 
scions or unconscious of their ignorance. If the "passed" pupil has 
SB enough to know that she has not comprehended the fundamental 
Qciples of the noble science, nor acquired the ability to take a single 
) in proper fashion, the consciousness of sham is nauseating to 
self. The other pupil who is unconscious of ber ignorance is afflicted 
h a conceit that is nauseating to her neighbors. Worse than this, in 
h cases the ability of acquiring knowledge has been weakened. In 
ler case the pupil is little likely to pursue the study anew, when time 

brought the ability to handle the matter successfully. The loss is too 
it to be covered by a knowledge of the terminology of the study, or 
ability to talk learnedly upon a subject without understanding it at 

For fear that some of you will think that I am talking at random, I 

your patience while I read a few answers from the manuscripts of a. 

pupils in a neighboring city. The examination was in Mental Phil- 
phy, and was held this year, 1878. 

>eing told to state how, through sight we obtain a knowlei%e of solidity, 
•■ pupil says; 

Knowledge of solidity cannot always be obtained by sight but must 
aided by the mnacular sense unless the body he transparent or opague, 
., We see a globe of iron, unless we lift it, we cannot tell whether it 
solid or not. But we can judge of the solidity of a transparent or 
Hjue body by the clearness or distinctness with which we the light 
ough them." 

'he same pupil says that desirable habits of attention may be formed 
obtaining such mastery over the will " as to be able to through your 
ole attention onto anything ad. lib." He also says : 
The difference between circumstantial and philosophical memory is, 
t circumstantial memory is retained by a chain of circumstances, 
nts or phenomena connected with the represented events or phenome- 
«. g., You remember going to a show from the fact that a man gave 
1 a. ticket because you had done some work for him. Philosophical, ia 
1 by a vivid or strong impression of the original phenomena or event 
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on the mind. As you remember seeing a man drown 
the cars, &." 

Phenomena is a good word. As evidence of the de" 
ing power, notice this : " If 1 eee a (lower of a cer 
inductively reoeon that probably all flowers of that ki 

The same pupil eaye: "The feelings condition our 
surrounding objects, phenomena, or events. Onr feel 
by the agreeablenees or disagreeableness, fitness or i 
surrounding objects, phenomena, or events." 

The first pupil, whom we will now dismiss, forgot 
told and probably tried introspection /or the first time. 
did remember tke words of his teacher's note-book an( 

" The feelings are conditioned on the previous at 
and are usually the conditions of volition. They coi 
of human action. To know how the feelings are ai 
controlled is to know ourselves and be able to govern 

Yet the same young man, whose representative fac 
write those wise and beautiful sentences, on the ve: 
manuscript, illustrateB one of the "Ijiwsof Associal 

" Example. See lightning, hear thunder, and see 1i 
&. Lightning is cause and antecedent of the thund. 

A third pupil says: 

"Memory is a complex act IE I happen to met 
havn't met for several years, and it I am not certa 
would have to reflect or refer back where I had met i 
and I would perhaps need to compare his looks wit! 
persons (here I would use organ of sight, also reasoni 
Judge him by hie manher of talking (here I used tl 
and faculty of reasoning to aid my memory in reca 
go on and mention many other things to aid my mei 
person hence memory is very complex." 

The same pupil says further : 

" Beauty is at the baais of ethies and it is intuitive 
paintings we say one is beautiful and the other is ugl 
this we notice the properties and phenomena of hot 
appear to us and we class them as beautiful or ugly he 

In ur^ng a point of this kind, one la subject to 
" Your experience and observation constitute no ai 
study but only against your method of teaching it." 
read these fairly-selected extracts to show the resalts 
method. Of this teacher, I will say that I know of nc 
more thoroughly competent or enthusiastic in this pe 
may complain of the injustice of my picking ont t 
bringing them here as specimens of work which, on 
creditable. Unfortunately for such a complaint, thes 
all accepted as satisfactory evidence of the possessii 
iarity with the truths of this noble and ennobling w 
of the authors to "pass." The argument lies not i 
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itences quoted and the many others equally suggestive. Every teacher 
:eives surpriaing answers in every branch of study. But experience 
9 shown this teacher that, in order to graduate his pupils, he must 
iept some such answers or have the course of study changed. Pgychol- 
I toots well in a higk-trhool printed covr»e of study. Each of these three 
nng men has since graduated and now revels in the full glory of the 
cipline, that enabled one to base an induction upon a single example, 
i another to evolve the great and hitherto unknown truth that God's 
it temples were the effects of thunder and lightning! It will never do 
allow young men and women to go from our high schools without a 
ewledge of the operations of the human mind ! We rect^nize what 
;h studies have done for us in manhood and womanhood, and, with an 
ly enthusiasm bom of philanthropy, we resolve that our dear pupils 
ill receive the same priceless gift if we have to kill them in the attempt. 
is a dangerous thing to try to pass a camel through a needle's eye, or a 
oden horse through a Trojan gate. I have here spoken at length of 
mtal philosophy, but there are other studies in most of our high 
lools to whidi the same complaint of general indigestibility may be , 
Jy made, I would leave them to fill their proper niche in the later 
ITS of a college or university course. If you must give something 
ttrnse, suppose you try a few months of English syntax. 
Imong the many difficulties experienced by high-school teachers are 
'erd more or less allied to "cramming." By this I mean much mora 
in th« evil tendency of an occasional pupil to neglect study for weeks 
letber and then by intense application for a few days succeed in retain- 
[ enou^ for a few days to pass a tolerable examination. This is a wide- 
'ead evil certainly, hut it may be largely mitigated by unannounced 
nninations. What I mean is an evil that goes deeper and is more wide- 
wild. It is the short time given to many studies. In some schools 
m seems to be an insane desire to give pupils what some call a " literary 
luaintMlC^" with as many different studies as possible. To do this, 
taxa physiology is given one-third of six weeks, and zoology an equal 
w. Physics is given one-third of twelve weeks, and chemistry an equal 
18. Astronomy is given one-third of eight weeks, and so on. By this 
neon Chat physiology is one of these studies for six weeks and that at 
i end of six weeks the attention of the pupil is taken wholly from the 
bject, probably never to revert to it again. How often do we hear our 
lior pupils say something like this : " I passed a good examination in 
tany three years ^o, but I don't know anything about now " ; or "I 
lod 100 in trigonometry one year ago hut to-day I cannot use a table of 
^thms " ? From this it does not follow that the study of botany and 
gonometry has been valueless to that pupil, but if more of this knowl- 
ge may be longer retained it is desirable. It certainly ia true that the 
iger the mind of the pupil is held upon any given topic the more 
uly will the mind retain the subject-matter. The element of time 
anot well be overestimated. Instead of keeping the pupil upon algebra, 
ometry, or physics one year, I should prefer to keep him upon these 
bjects for two or even three years. Of course, it woiild not be expected 
Ht the pupil should have a daily recitation in each of these studies 
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during all of this time, but be could bave one or more : 
during tliat time. Allhoi^h my experience in this direi 
very extended, I am much inclined to believe that 160 i 
bra spread over two years will be more profitable than 
one year. Most pupils absorb principles slowly, and 
; necessary to the most beneficial results. Few men w 
I coat; few pupils work at their best until the study has 1 
1 hand, and very often they hardly get ready for moat efl'e 
' the time has elapsed, and fioal examination falls like a 
further exertion. A healthy growth is necessarily slov 
plant soon withers and dies when exposed and stimulai 
dve to longevity. To expect a boy or girl to get as m 
lessons in eight weeks as from 40 lessons in 40 weeks, se 
lis unreasonable as to feed a boy a month's rations and ei 
an inch in a single day. Another advantage of this plai 
us to avail ourselves of the reciprocal influence of cei 
ore generally successive in time. For example, after a f 
bra, to give the pupil a start in study and the parent a r> 
chase of text-books, geometry might be begun at the ra 
week; for the second and third terms, geometry might 1 
sons a week, and the table for the second year so- ad 
middle of the four-yeara' course algebra and geometry w 
as many recitations as they would have had if algebra I 
before geometry was begun. Tbe algebra would help 
much as under the plan more commonly followed, leavii 
geometry would give the algebra for clear profit; a ^i 
with chemistry and physics would give similar results. 

The Superintendent and High-School Principals oj 
done much work upon a course of study involving thi 
idea. I look forward with interest to the time when it 
The plan is not visionary but has met with the approval 
some European schools. In my own school several test) 
which convince me that, for the two higher classes at 
sound ; the improvement baa been most remarkable. 

la conclusion I would remark that I do not know as mi 
a good high-school course of study as I thought I did v 
from college. The young man or the old man who hi 
is earnestly cautioned that it is not a task to be perform 
sherry and champagne," but that he must give to it mo 
his best thought, if lie would have his school belie the 

"Pervading the wbolo is the vicious system of rote-l( 
ol sacrificing the spirit to the letter. See the results, 
eeptions unnaturally dulled by early thwarting and a i 
to books, what with the mental confusion produced by 
before they can be understood and in each of them givii 
before the facts of which these are the generalizations, i 
the pupil the mere passive recipient of others' ideas am 
leading him to be an active inquirer and self-instructt 
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■ the lacultiea to excess, th< a are very few minds that become as 
Dtas they might be. Esan lUations being once paesed books are 
lide ; the greater part of what has been acquired, being unorganized, 
Irops out of recollection ; n hat remaiiiB is mostly inert, the art of 
Dg knowledge not having been cultivated, and there ie but little 
of either accurate obst vation or independent thinking. To all 
, add that while much of the information gained is of relatively 
value, an immense ma,sa of information of transcendent value is 
ly passed over." 



is paper was diBcuesed by H. P. TJfford, Chillicothe, E. H, 
of Columbus, and John Hancock, of Dayton. 

Q. W. D. Heukle offered the following, which was adopted : 

olved, That the Executive Committee be requested to se- 

i. report, at our next session, on a post-graduate course ia 

ng, for graduates of our High Schools. 

; Committee on Nomination reported :— For President, 

Richardson of Chillicothe ; for Secretary, H. H. Wright of 

ice. 

} Committee appointed last year to report on Suspension 

aeans of Discipline was continued for one year. 

vas agreed that the Committee to confer with the Associ- 

of Ohio Colleges should report to the General Association. 

iourned. 

H. R. Chittenden, Secretary pro tem. 



GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
HaM of Pat-in-Bay Smm, Wediiesday, My 3, 1878. 
le Ohio Teachers' Association was called to order by 
1, E. Spalding of Gallipolis, Chairman of Executive Com- 
e. Rev. Dr.. Cutler of Western-Reserve College, opened 
Kercisea with prayer. Mr. M. S. Campbell of Portsmouth, 
Ir. W. S. Eversole of Wooster, were elected assistant sec- 
es. Mr. L. D. Brown of Eaton, was elected assistant treas- 
Mr. Spalding, in a neat address, presented to the Assocl- 
Prof. T, C. Mendenhall of Columbus, President elect, fitly 
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alluding to Prof. M's recent election to a Chai: 
University of Japan. 

Prof. Mendenhall then delivered the foUowi 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS r 

When one is called by th« voice of his fellow-teai 
position — the duties and responsibilities of which I n> 
ant custom has made it hia right, and, indeed, one of 
dress them briefly in words ot congratulation, advice. 

The gathering of the many, fresh from the fields of 
yet, made weary and indifierent by the ponderous 1 
qaence of pedagogical lore, furnishes him an oppot 
be wise, he will not tail to seize, for the favorable pre 
facts or fancies, if he is fortunate enough to have any 
tant an occasion. 

Not to abuse this opportunity, one must confine liiir 
ot those snbjects, for the eiaminntion of which by rea 
facilities for observation, he may be especially fitted. 

I say this mach by way of explanation or apology- 
for a^ing your attention for a short time to-day to a Ci 
«f the more important difficulties that the teachers in 
during the past halt-dozen years, in their efforts to 
stroction in the Natural Sciences in the common 8ch 
for 1 cannot— that these efforts have not been to fl lar 
I have been conatantly watching this experiment a 
that the work which hae been and is being done can 
profitable. Nevertheless, I but represent the sentin 
great majority ot those who have been engaged inthi 
intelligence and enthusiasm, when I express the opi 
have not been what they should have been and not, i 
tiie friends of this new instruction anticipated. This 
thinking, always, that criticism should come from 
without, I take pleasure in presenting to you, as pai 
and hence I fancy most willing to be criticized, wha 
least a partial answer to the question, not why we ba 
why we have not succeeded. 

The difficulties with which we have to contend can 
into two classes which T will term External and Intei 

For the continued existence of both of these the tei 
sense, responsible, but, perhaps, less for the first than 
hardly say that in the first class I include those obsta 
with educational forces other than the teacher. Ye 
-observe how the external agencies are influenced by 
rise and fall together as if connected by some myf 
makes tfaem, after all, a unit. I shall endeavor to si 
iiia bond of union, possibly to the extent of at least 
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le teacher, himaelf, stands revealed as the greatest,'the moat immov- 
ne moat obstinate obstacle in his own path. 

mal obstacles are; the lack of sympathy which often riaes to the 
f open opposition on the part of parents and patrons and the absence 
aeration on the part of the Board of Education ; the want of siiit- 
!id sufficient apparatus, collections, and other appliances thought to 
ispenaable ; no text-book, or one which is, at best, an inaccurate 
3Be compilation ; and, finally, no time or not enough time in which 
instruction. 

the first of these ; hostility on the part of parents or Boards of 
lion is more readily overcome when it is directed ^lunst Science 
ig than when ehowii^ itself in reference to many other depart- 
of instruction. I need not explain that the teacher who is himself 
ited will havelittledifhculty in interesting his pupils and indirectly, 
iirectly, disarming any opposition which may come from without. 

authorities will not co-operat«, they at least need not oppose, and 
ssistance Is half won when their oppoeltion ceases. These obstacles 
en, more internal than external, and their removal generally lies 
hands of the teacher himself. 

-e is no excuse for no science teaching, or poor science teaching 
is BO often given, or upon which the teacher reets with such quiet 
ction as that of the absence of suitable appliances for illustration, 
ile recognizing to the very ful lest extent the great value of well-made 
gfaly-finishcd apparatus I am thoroughly convinced by observation 
Lperienoe that very much may be done without it. After all it iea 
ling to find npoB th« lectnre table of a successful science teacher, 

1 he may be fortanBt« in having many instruments at his command, 
t of apparatus wbicb does not in some way bear the impress of his 
and. One who has never tmdertalcen to prepare his own machinery 
e itluBtratton of a principle, has never felt the keen pleasure and 
t confidenoe with which that principle will be discueaed. One caa 
>re afford to depend upon skilful instrument makers for all of hts 
nces, than he can afford to depend upon skilful thinkers for all of 
loughts. And yet these things are entirely unknown in our pro- 

ould not be understood as discouraging the purchase of the most 
ete and perfect school apparatus ; but I do mean to say that it will 
ake a school. A teacher who can absoIut«ly do nothing without it, 
] absolutely nothing with it. 
expense of procuring these things is often vastly overestimated, 
ugh familiarity with the subject will enable a teacher to expend a 
sum judicionsly- He should here invest his money on the principle 
nail profits and quick sales;" that is, the articles first to be pur- 
1 should be those of which he will be constantly making use ; which 
e used for a great variety of purposes and which will not, therefore, 
ected on account of the shoWy appearance, to be exhibited to the 
tor a few moments only — once or twice in the year. There is many 
s-room containing a two-hundred dollar air-pump, or an equally ex- 
ve electric machine, in which you might seek in vain for a file, or a 
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rubber corlc, or a few feet of glms tubing, or any 
cheap thinge which moke effect e illuHtration poi 

It is gratifying to know that many teachers aiu 
■are becoming alive to the importance of thie work 
mendable liberality in the expenditure of money fo 
apparatna. I could easily name instanceB which hi 
personal observation, in which teachers have sp' 
own scanty income that they might he able to kno 
teach more efficiently ; and others in which Board: 
Bcrupled to honor any reasonable draft upon their 
pose. The outcome of good in these instances hn= 
One will get vastly more out of little than another 

I regard it aa a most favorable indication whei 
makes the first expenditure for apparatiiB. He dO( 
unless under the influence of strong motives. In 
'encourages and induces similar investments by the 
strates his own fitness and disposition to make got 
pnt into his hands. In some of the public schooL 
science teaching baa been on trial for several yeai 
recently made as to the coat of this instruction. At 
found to be widely varying. In some schools — 
scarce — an original expenditure of from two to thr 
followed np by an annual allowance of two or t 
'while in another it was reported that succeesful w< 
'Chemical and three phyucal lectures per week, \ 
original outlay of forty dollars and for five years at 
expenses of less than one dollar per year. This 
nomenal, but I think I can point out eases nearly ) 
in our own State, and the range from one. to the 
•enough to let in anybody. No teacher can afibt 
when it can be successfully accomplished at so litt 
elude that this obstacle is more internal tlian exter 
Ilea in the hands of the teacher himself. 

When we approach the question of text-books 
find one of serious difficulty. In discussing this ( 
'dulged in two privileges; that of confining mjreel 
dn physical science, for in this direction only can 
^and that of speaking plainly what I believe to be t 
only can I hope to be of service to you. 

Presuming these granted, ;I give it as my opit 
.majority of our text-books in this direction go — 
that they were ever written, and second, that the 
-persons who have undertaken and accomplished t 

I do not for a moment <|nestion the motives wbii 

ithese books in their preparation. In every inatani 

were written with the honest desire to supply whi 

I only regret the lack of judgment and of heroic 

, dn their giving way to that intense desire which i 

' .of life; the desire to appear in the role of au aut 
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le Bchoolmseter to this passion hae given ns in this conntry, and I think 
■peciallj- in this State, many text-books of great excellence prepared by 
en of rare ability, and of peculiar fitness for the work which they have 
idertaken. Yet I believe that a little self-denial judiciously eiercieed 
' the proper persona at the proper time, would not, to-day, have been a 
atter of extreme regret; would hardly be looked upon as a public 
lamity. 

The evil effects of the absence of this seem to me to be, in the departs 
ent of physical science very numerous. To be properly prepared for 
e making of a good text-book implies first, and above all, a complete 
id thorough knowledge of the various topics presented ; not such, as can 
■ obtained by reading the booksof other people, but such as is the result 
workshop experience and actual contact with the things themselves. 
Iter this, and far below it (in this I am, possibly, not orthodox) I place 
iperience in teaching. It is by no means true that the good teacher will 
wessarily make a good book. Frankly, be often does not know enough 
make a good book. Dissatisfied with one compilation he creates an- 
her. This may be made from the best authorities but compilation im- 
!eB condensation, and here is where the demand is made upon the 
mpiler for accurate discrimination and thorough scholarship. Lacking 
eee, condensation becomes destruction and mutilation, often beyond 
cognition. From books turned out in this way you have suffered and 
tiBve suffered and that gives us a right to speak. Who does not remem- 
r having labored tor hours over the discussion of a principle or the 
aking of an experiment, the principle as enonciated by the author, being 
terly absurd, and the experiment, following his directions, perfectly 
ipoBsible ? The author himself did not understand the principle and 
kd never made the experiment. 

I could make many illustrations from books well known and in common 
e, but B. few must suffice. 

One author, in describing the simple and instructive experiment which 
attributed to Franklin, of showing the boiling of water under diminished 
essure, directs that after the water in the flask has reached the boiling 
lint, it shall be corked up and tet aside to cool, after which the experi> 
ent is to be concluded by pouring cold water on the flask. Another 
iscribes the operation of drawing a bit of glass tubing into a fine capil- 
ry tube in such a way that if you were to follow his directions you m^ht 
f a thousand times without succeeding. 

In the attempted performance of experiments in electricity the teacher 
id student meet with frequent and bitter disappointments, and always 
fcauae the author does not give the conditions requisite for success or 
>es not define the quantity of the result which may be expected. 
The discussion of thermo-electricity is frequently such that if the teacher 
lall rashly attempt to verity the statements made he must, in nine cases 
It of ten, reach a result precisely opposite to that given by the author. 
be author has never made the experiment himself and he does not knoio. 
is the blind leading those who want to see. To cheapen the cost of the 
■eohanical production of the book (I mean that part of the mechanical 
ork which falls to the publisher) plates to illustrate the text are borrowed 
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from any coavenient source. This eometimes produ 
even ludicrous results. Id a well-known book a plati 
foreign publication and isaccompanied by text expla 
the operation of the machine represented. It so hap 
■eign book the plate isentirely wrong, representing an 
but its errors and impossibilities are faithfully copiei: 
■work and I doubt not have puzzled the weary brain o 
Btudent. In an American book, which is excellent ij 
diagram of the Morse system of telegraphy. When 
patiently studied it goes to the nearest telegraph offic 
tical familiarity with the subject by inspecting thelnsl 
he is surprised to find something radically different : 
in the book is a borrowed one and represents taithfull 
of working, the like of which is not to be found ii 
difficult to describe the confusion into which most oj 
in their treatment of the subjects, weight, mass, forct 
enei^', striking force, and the like. It cannot be de 
treatment of these subjects is attended with considf 
all the more it should not bo attempted by any one 
sary ability. 1 think it can be said that hardly any <: 
science is so generally productive of disastrous resi 
and erroneous are the attempted distinctions betweei 
and intensity electricity usually found in the text-bo 
my remarks in this direction to almost any extent an 
stances in which the most fatal blunders are unhesib 
regard to many of the most elementary principles of 

The tendency of both teacher and pupil to regard 
respect whatever is " in the book " makes these facte 

la there a remedy— and if so. What ? Does it not 
the teacher himself? Let him refuse to use text-boc 
but accurate and reliable treatises prepared by tt 
scholars. But is this remedy available? Can the t 
thorough and critical scholar himself be a competent 
can. He should be sufQciently familiar with any d 
to know its representative names. It is a fortunate 
every branch of natural science text-hooks, for use i: 
been prepared by men whose history forms a part 
science which they represent In many cases there 
select from. 

We do not need to file the coin entirely away to k 
we know it by its ring and are assured of its genui 
upon its face. 

It certainly can be said that not every master of a 
good text-book but with equal or greater certainty it 
one wlio is not a master will make a poor one. A si 
write a superficial book ; an enty book which can be 
term of a few weeks, often to the delight of both tea 
hook which is "not too hard" is often not too good, 
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tment,Eis in Bome others which I will not stop to name, there has been, 
crty, too much of a tendency to lubrication. All the little frictions and 
istances muet be carefully removed, concealed, or smeared over with 

oil of scientific oratory that the student may move peacefully along 
hout exertion or effort. After all it is not bo unfair a bargain; he 
cs nothing and he gets nothing ; but be iB robbed of that requisite 
ling of pleasure and confidence which comes with victory after a hard- 
c;ht battle. 

lb to the remaining obstacle of the first class, that of lack of time for 
)nce teaching, very little need be said. It is well known that there ex- 
: much complaint and diesatisf action with the fact that some time is 
r spent in this work. I believe this to be in great part, it not entirely, 
nded on ignorance and prejudice. I wish more time were spent upon 
nd more will he as soon as b'etter results justify us in so arranging our 
irses of study. 

come, finally, to that obstacle in the way of success, which, as before 
[mated, I consider the most Btubhorn of them all ; the teacher himself, 
r^ard to this matter some points have already been made in the con- 
oration of the foregoing topics. It goes without saying that if the 
Cher were thoroughly fitted (or his work these difficultiea would not 
g exist. But what does " thoroughly fitted" mean and is it a condition 
ich is within the reach of those upon whom this work falls? Let us 

whether these questions can be answered. 

n the first place, to be fitted for his duties in this respect does not 
]ly that the teacher must have made an exhaustive study of the aub- 
bin all of its bearings. Every one knows that this is a result which can 
dly be reached even in a lifetime. But it does mean that he ought to 
acquainted with methods of scientific inquiry, and not a stranger to 
I theory and practice of scientific investigation. Better this, by far, 
,n that his mind should be only a store-house of facts, figures, and form- 
s. The teacher who by dint of memory can give a physical constant 
iommand, is greatly interior to one who can tell how to proceed to 

it and who understands the philosophy of the process. Indeed I do 
, complain of the quantity of the knowledge possessed by our teachers 
; rather of its quality. A teacher whose strength is given to the mem- 
(ing of numbers, rules, and the like, suffers from cram in its very worst 
Di and the disease will not fail to be communicated to his pupils. The 
ult is that his thinkii^ powers are paralyzed ; all independence of opin- 
L is lost'and he becomes credulous to such a degree that he ceases to 
ipect error, even in its boldest forms. He memorizes and repeats the 
let unblushing absurdities and the most impossible statements with ap- 
■ently as much zeal as if they were clearly demonstrated truths, 
[^e sad but often ludicrous blunders made in the test-books pale before 
)se of daily occurrence in the school-room and which I need not here, 
m sure, particularize. Indeed I suspect that no argument is necessary 
prove that in general the teacher falls short of success because he does 
t know his subject well enough to teach it. 
[ will venture to suggest something in the way of a remedy. 
21 
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I know full well that the amount of work requi 
not permit of very extended study in any directi 
the time which all teachers should and most o 
ciously expended. Out of a half-dozen good elen 
teacher select two or three and Qiaster tbem. Tfa 
or later and once for all. Let him remember that 
is not always the best and let him begin the task i 
determination to do some good, hard, honest thir 
stance, in Physical Science, study Todhnnter'a '. 
Beginners, carefully and conscientiously solving a 
Balfour Stewart's Elements of Physics not omitt 
list of problems and exercises added to this most e 
Hill of Harvard University. A little lai^r and n 
son's Translation of Ganot's Physics in which he v 
sentationa of a good many processes in physical m 
has pretty fairly secured for himself the matter c 
him strengthen himself in special departments ol 
Balfour Stewart's Elementary Treatise on Heat i 
gant yet elementary discussion of the same subject 
and very readable Lectures on Sound. He must t 
in perfect sympathy with the exalting spirit of Hci 
he can do by reading what is one of the most re 
English language, at once a contribution to the sci 
of the age — Tyndall's Heat as a Mode of Motion. 

As a very great assistance to the teacher in worl 
mental illustrations I cannot speak too highly of W 
Physics; Prick's Physical Technics; Tyndall's Les 
recently published in this country. Prof. Mayer's 
, Sound, Ac. These will all do excellent service; 
nately, a very expensive book. 

Of course a teacher may not be expected to pur 
or do all of the work which is here laid down. I 
one term or in one year ; but if undertaken and c 
it must soon become attractive, will go of itsel 
awaken to a new and lively interest in his work. 

There are two other points in reference to the t« 
to which I must briefly refer. 

I am disposed to thiuk the inelhod of teaching S< 
of oirr schools of lower grade is quite wrong. Thi 
iiniiortance and of great magnitude and I could wii 
n !l me to discuss it more completely, but I mus 
1 , ;iression of a tew thonghfa which I hope may pr< 
1 ; are inclined to place upon tho shoulders of chil 
! o great for most men;— the task of generalizat 
exhibited in those plausible and apparently rati' 
which require the experiment and the illustration t 
ol tlie principle. According to this doctrine the ( 
serve critically, to form his byiiothesiB, to test it b; 
to formulate the law. Although true that ability b 
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of Bcientiflc edncation, yet it is also tine tbat this ability ie only ac- 
:ed after much diBcipline and tliorongh training and that science 
ihing must hope only to end with this, not to begin with it. Much 
erience in thia work has convinced me that even with adults thia is a 
i of mental stimulant which must be administered in small deses and 
1 great exercise of judgment. With the young I think it advisable inl 
it instances to begin with a clear and conciaestatcment of the principle \ 
le studied and let the experiment be in the direction of verification and 
stration. Yet the teacher must not forget thas he ialls short of his 
y if he ieaves his pupil unlrained in thesolutionof physical problems, 
n though they be simple, just as he would fail if he were to teach any 
er exact science without drilling his pupils in the use of the (oola he 
put in their hands. 

think science teaching has sufi"ered from the examination system which 
ns to be a necessity in most of our larger syetema of public instruction, 
which should, at least for the present, be suspended from its opera- 
1 upon this work. I can hardly conceive of two good teachers giving 
same or nearly the same instruction in Elementary Physics, as they 
7 easily do in arithmetic. There are certain things in mathematical 
^nce which every pnpil should be taught but it is far more important 
t the student of science should be instructed in a few things according 
he true scientific method than that a prescribed course should be fol- 
ed. The result of such a course must be cram, such as I have already 
iired to. No good science teacher can be a machine or a part of a ma- 
le. He must have "free 8wing"^nd this is quite incompatible with 
'Stem of examinations in which questions submitted to many schools, 
ght by many teachers are prepared by pereons who neither teach nor, 
ar as this goes, have been well taught. Believing, as I do, in the great 
lie of frequent examination exercises, I would remedy the difficulty hy 
'ing the examinations conducted m^nly, it not entirely, by the teacher 
iself, who knows best of all what his pupil ought to be prepared to do. 
■&n be easily established that under the other system the beat teacher 
[uite likely to take the lowest rank and keep it unless he is quick to 
ow himself into the general current and sacrifice the power for good 
rk which may be in him. Under proper restrictions the method sug- 
ted cannot fail to be productive of great good. 

have now touched upon a few of the many points which haveoccurred 
me in considering the condition and progress of science teaching in 
B Slate and in the country. With the highest esteem for those engaged 
the work in any capacity, as author, teacher, or supervisor — for many 
them are among my closest friends — I have endeavored to call attention 
nkly to what I conceive to be serious obstacles in tlie way of the highest 
Mieae. Honest and fair criticisms must always be received in the spirit 
which they are made and I cheerfully submit to the consideration of 
t fellow-teachers, these, which have been worked out in the school of 
perience. 

IProcetdingt vnll be concluded in the October Monthly.} 



EDJTORIAL DEPARTMEI 

Wb have but little apace this month for our edit 

on account of the proceedings o( the Ohio Teachers' A 
will be continued next month. Theae proceedings coni 
papers that should be carefully read. 

At the Southern Educational Convention, whicl 

nooga the 6th, 7th, and 8th of last month (August), th 
about 30 representative men. Dr. Geo. A. Chase, of 
chosen both temporary and permanent President. He n 
presiding officer. T, C. H. Vance, Editor of the Etloc 
chosen secretary. Six vice-presidents were elected, ai 
Committee of six, with B. MsDon, of Atlanta, ae Chairm 
read by B. Mallon, Prof. B. F. Meek, of Tuscaloosa, Pre 
Auburn, Ala., and Dr. Geo. A. Chase. These papers wei 
The Convention by resolution endorsed the National Edi 
tion and. disavowed any sectional aim. This was wise. 
oi^nization of this Association will stimulate educatioi 
south, and result in sending annually to our great na 
greater number of southern educators. Let us labor for : 
far as convenient it would be well for northern edncatoi 
southern meetings. They will, doubtless, be heartily 
Executive Committee will select the time and place of t 



M EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGE 

When notified that a subscriber has failed to recei 

this journal due him, we always remail it. Atlclianges ' 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the ( 
change is to take effect If asubscribershoutddelaytbi 
of address until after a number shall have been se: 
address, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the posi 
forwarding the number. Sulascriptions should begin witi 
July, or October. 

Six girls graduated, June 2lBt, from the Tiffin Hig 

Five pupils, 3 boys and 2 girls, graduated from tht 

School, Friday evening, June 21st. 

Thrbe hundred and fifty-five students graduated 

College in New-York City, June 27th. 

Mansfield Normal College will open Septembe 

Dndor the Piincipalship of J. Fraise B'lchard. 



-The Kindergarten Institute advertised by Prot H^lmann, to b 
in Sandusky, in July, was a failure. He hopes for better result 

-Thb Summer Art School of Prof. L. 8. Thompson, at Lafayette, Ind, 

L success. Besides Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin, wer 

sented. 

-Thx last graduating class in Fremont consisted of four boysani 

girls ; in Findlay, of one boy and three girls ; and in Ottawa of on 

-Thb school census of Warren baa decreased from 1460 in Septembei 
to 1316 in September, 1877, while thescbool registration has increase! 
946 in 1874-5 to 995 in 1877-8. 
-The National Bureau of Education has moved into new quarters ii 

to get room tor the Educational Museum. This Museum is said t 
;ond only to that at South Kensington, Eng. 

-It was announced some time ago in the Jacl^sonville Daily Journal 
if the fifty attendants at Prof. Hamill's Summer School of Elocutioi 
birds had already secured situations as teachers of elocution. 
-Tub newspaper report of the New-Lisbon Public Schools for th 
ending May 24, 1878, shows that the tardiness had decreased ii 
n months, from September, 1876, to May, 1878, from BOO to 98. 
-Thb salaries in Akron for the coming school year are as follows 
$1200 (Maria Parsons in High School), one $850, one $800, four $70{ 

f600, six S550, one $500, nineteen $450, four MOO, and six $350. 
-Tub total enrolment last year in the Canton Public Schools wa 
pupils, 124 being between 16 and 21. The High-School enrolmen 
12. There were only 982 cases of tardiness, not more than in som 
lie with one-fifth of the school attendance. 

-The newspaper report of the Public Schools of Jamestown, Ohi< 
le last school year shows that the 241 pupils enrolled tost by tardinet 
ibsence 13J school years of nine months each. In the year ther 
1855 declamations delivered and 450 essays read. 
-We stated in a previous issue that there would be no graduates s 
Dch College (we got the statement from a Yellow-Springs correspond 
) some paper) until 1880. Arthur M. Judy writes from Plattsburf 
, that there are six members in the senior class for 1878-Q. 
-EiQUTY-TiiKKE Were enrolled at the Sidney Normal Institute, unds 
;e of Van B. Baker and W. H. McFarland. These gentlemen hav 
shed a 36-page pamphlet (price 25 cts.), called "Normal Catechisn; 
lining a list of questions in orthography, orthoepy, reading, writiuj 
mar, geography, arithmetic, and theory and practice of teaching." 
-The Committee, J. J. Burns and R. W. Stevenson, in behalf of th 
y-organized ungraded-school section of the Ohio Teachers' Associi 

have issued their first circular, dated August 15. We hope th 
Bment will result in a rousing meeting in Columbus next Januar 
J the General Assembly will be in session. 
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The Educational Department of the F.i ie-County 

September 24, 26, 26, and 27, at Sandueky, ii:! under the 
oi U. T. Curran. Twenty diplomas are to be awarded 
and 15 in gold for best declamation, and " 50 cents for be 
of School BookB which have been the longest time in uat 

Tna newspaper report of the Warren Public Sch 

shows that the cost of school books for the first four yean 
second lour, $7,68, and for the third four, $23.05, or $ 
years, that is, four in the Primary Department, four i; 
School Department, and four in the High-School Depart] 

Thibty-focr students, 13 gentlemen and 21 ladieS; 

the Worthington Normal School, on Friday, July 26th. 1 
and five ladies took the Classical Course, ten gentlemen 
took the Scientific Course, two ladies the Elementary Con 
ladies took the Kindergarten Course, one of these also tak 
Course, and another the Scientific Course. 

In the Public Schools of Greenfield, Ohio, laat j 

enrolled 495 pupils (68 being colored), 33 o( whom w» 
School. There were 374 cases of tardiness by 302 pii 
before there were 623 cases by 423 pupils. Of the 508 vi 
only 12 were from the Board of Education, the others y 
citizens, and 133 from non-residents. In these counts tl 
room are counted, thus making the visits largely in eiccest 



PERSONAL. 

- — B. T. Jones has been re-elected Superintendent of tl 
of Ashland, Ohio. Salary $1000. 

A. B. Stutzmak, of Wadaworth, has been elected S 

the Public Schools of Kent, Ohio. 

Will Sanders, of Sabina, has been elected Snperi 

Public Schools of Clarksville, Ohio. 

Wm. Reeub has been re-elected tor two years Super 

Public Schools of Jamestown, Ohio. 

James TuTTLE has been elected Superinf«ndent of tl 

of Springfield Township, Clark County, Ohio. 

T. C. Ryan, of Sharon, has been elected successot 

Superintendent of the Public Schools of Beverly. 

J. G. ScnoFiBLD, of Caldwell, hag been employed 

the Public Schools of Belpre, Ohio, for the coming school 

De. E. L. Eexfohd has been elected President of 

in place of President McCollester, who has gone with his 
to spend a year. 

J. F. WiisoN, for the laat four years Superintendt 

Schools of Ashtabula, has joined his brother, A. Wilson 
the practice of law. 
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The Hon. H. 8. Tarbell, Superintend eat of Public Instruction in 
^, baa been elected Superintendent o£ the Public Schools of In- 
)olia. Salary $2500. 

H. C. Garvin several years ago a teacher in Wilmington College, 
en elected successor of J. H. Grove as Superintendent of the Public 
a of Wilmington, Ohio. 

C. K. Wblls, for the last two years Superintendent of the Public 
s of Belpre, Ohio, has been elected Principal of the Marietta High 
, in place of 0. H. Mitchell. Salary $1100. 

Prof. J. W. Steabns, late of the Normal School at Tucoman, in 
tina, South America, has been chose? Prof. W. F. Phelps's successor 
acipa! of the Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
J. Heston, who has for the last eleven years been Superintendent 
Public Schools of Beverly, has been elected succesaor of N. M. 
ighlin as Superintendent of the Public Schools of Haruiar, 
Prof. S. W. Robinson of the Illinois Industrial TJniveifiity, has been, 
i successor of Dr. T. C. Mendenhall at the Ohio State University. 
3 been for some years at the head of the Meclianical Department of 
dustrial University. 

Doctors J. C. Chenaclt and Geo. A. Chase have been re-elected to 
ormer positions as Principals respectively of the Boys' High School 
iris' High School in Louisville, Ky. The former has served three 
ind the latter sisteen years. The salary of each has been reduced 
B2700 to $2250. Mr. Chenault has since resigned and Ashley M. 
of the Boys' High School, has been promoted to the Principalship. 



BOOK NO TICES. 

NTS OF Natural Philosophy. A Text-book for High Schools and 
lemies. By Elroy M. Averj', Ph. M., Principal of Normal School, 
eland, Ohio. Illustrated by nearly 400 wood euCTavings. New York : 
don & Company, No. 8 Murray Street. 1878. Pages 456. Introduc- 
price, 90 cents. 

. is a fresh book, brought down very nearly to the present time, 
eribes the teleplione and phonograph, hut the microphone is too 
, not having been announced before the book was stereotyped. The 
'ontains numerous exercises in which the metric system occupies a 
aent place. The illustratioiis are numerous, that of the turbine 
wheel being like wheels now actually made, and not like those in 
works representing a style of wheels no longer in use. We call 
i.\ attention to the section on " Energy," it being an attempt to make 
what ifl not often referred to in minor works on philosophy. We do 
( why theauthoruseBthet«rms " foot-vowids" a-nA "kilogram-melen." 
itency requires that the words tor the weight should in each case 
ler last or first. Why not " meter-kilogram " ? Teachers of phil- 
i* will certainly be interested in the examination of this work. 

IcHOOL-RooM Chohos, a collection of Two Hundred Songs suitable 
Public and Private Schools, By E, V. DeGraff, A. M. Price Thirty. 
cents. Syracuse, N. Y. Davis, Bardeen & Co., Publishers. 1878. 
i is a neat and handy book, bound in green cloth. The songs cover 
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a wide range and are well snited to school use. Among 
for the seaeons, spring, sutiimer, autumn, and winter, 
Bonga, home eongs, hunting Bongs, insect eongs, night 
school-room songs, study songs, temperance songs, vs 
BOiigs, exercise BongB, patriotic songs, etc., elc. Teat 
school singing should not fail to examine the hook. 
Thb Model Histohy. A Brief Account of the Ame 

Schools. By Edward Taylor, A. M. Chicago: G& 

Pages 323. By mail 75 cia. 

It would be difficult to find a more readable higtorv 
book tends to create a love for historical reading. Ta: 
be said of all the school histories now before the p 
begins his account with the Mound- builders and ends 



among which are the chronological charts ingenic 
successive paees instead of a folding sheet, tables of co 
in Euroijean history, interesting and important facts n 
school histories, etc. In the interest of true history t 
legend ia not even referred lo, and the character ot^ A 
vindicated from the unjust aspersions cast upon it. Th 
has committed a fault in continuing the incorrect staten 
on his first voyage promised his mutinous sailors to 
should not be discovered in three days. This statej 
disproved by Irving in his Life of Columbus. On pa 
Ohio is incorrectly given, the scroll containing " Impel 
not now a part of the seal. About a dozen years ago th' 
Smith, now collector of the port of Chicago, then Ohio 
discovered that Ohio had no legal seal. He wrote to 
suitable mottoes. We sent about 125, among them tl 

E referred. In the law providing for a seal this motto 
iw was afterwards changed, the motto being omitte 
Governor Hayes we found he thought the motto squii 
This is probably the reason it was dropped. We see, 
rMita in it. It states a fact and is in perfect harmoi 
"£} piuribue wnum." In the pronouncing vocabulary t 
are mispronounced: — Algonquin, Armada, CorUi, Credi 
J>!OJ, Dubuque, Fenelon, Galena, Gilbert, Juarez, Ptumei 
The Elements or Rhetoric and Composition : A Tes 
and Colleges. By David J. Hill, A. M., Professor in 
Lewisburg, and Author of "The Science of Bheto 
Sheldon & Company, 8 Murray Street. Pages xviii, 
price 83 cts., sample copies for teachers oi rnetoric, ( 
Beginning with the selection of a theme this hook 
accumulation of material and its arrangement, the cl 
construction of sentences, modes of varying the exi 
epeech, paragraphing, the preparation of manuscript, ; 
the completed composition. It also discusses the pre 
orations, and poems. It contains numerous original e: 
Elements OP Book-Keeping: embracing Sin ^e and Di 
great variety of Examples for Practice. By Josepl 
Author of a Treatiae on Book -Keeping, and for twei 
of Mathematics in the Collie ot the City of New 
Sheldon &Co., 8 Murray Street. 1878. Pages 180. 
67 cts., exiunination price 30 eta. 
Although works on book-keeping are very much th( 
book there are some new points. It is however true t 
keeping have not kept pace with actual practice ii 
Much yet remains to m done to simplify and shorten ' 
open for some ingenious man to systertiatize the devices 
in practice. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 
AT PUT-IN-BAY, 0., JULY 2-4, 1878. 

{Concluded.) 

After the inaugural, Supt. Wm. Richardson, of Chillicothe, 
read the following paper on 

4 

OUR PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

It is hardly possible to say anything new on a subject that is discussed 
at almost every gathering of teachers. This subject would have been 
worn threadbare and laid upon the shelf long ago, were it not for the 
interest that clings to it because of its being at the foundation of our 
republic and our civilization. 

That our public-school system has its imperfections, its best friends are 
aware. How defective it was in its earliest, years, and what poor fruit it 
bore are well known t© all who are acquainted with our early history. It 
was like the sickl.e of our ancestors, and bears about the same relation to 
the school system of to-day as the old-fashioned sickle does to the latest- 
improved Buckeye reaper, which cuts, rakes, binds, and tosses to one side. 
We expect by and by to see an attachment to the reaper to thresh the 
grain, to winnow, and to bag it. So, too, do we expect by a little wise 
. legislation to bring our pubUc-school system to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion, and thus make it far more effective in its results. We may add, 
however, that we hardly look for an attachment for threshing ; that was 
tried in the beginning, and, having proved a failure, was discontinued. 

Legislation for common schools differs in the different states of our 
22 
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conntry. Let a wise educator go through them all ftnd cu 
«f each, the result would be a ayelem that would appros 
tion. So in the systems of the Old World, each has its 
«ach its faults. 

As we have said, the system of to-day is far in advan*: 
forefathers, or even that of twenty-flve years ago. Ot 
proof do we need than some ot our older educators, 
■devoted to this work, can give ub7 To prove that we s 
well as formerly under the " no-system " etyle so-callei 
the authority o( educators who, from their situation 
judge. The universal testimony of such is that we ha 
stride forward. It is not a difficult thing to find at Wesl 
fetsor, who is sure that we are all going to the bad ! Over 
doubt whether there is any such place! Only a short ti 
man from Bichmond, Va., lectured in the city of Washic 
prove that the aun really revolves round the earth. It ■ 
entertaining hcture; but the rest of the clei^men ot h 
are adv ocates of the theory of Copernicus nevertkdeis ! 

If now we look at our own state, we stiall find many t 
to commend. It is often the case in other matters that \ 
of laws, but do not faithfully esecute them. A law 
unless it is executed. The statute books may be filled 
yet no good effects of these laws be manifest 

We are unfortunate in Ohio in that political parties coi 
ot school officers to a great extent. We elect directors 
know nothing of our common schools, — who are not educ 
They are, of couree, poor judges of teachers. Too often 
cheapest teachers simply to save dollars and cents. A 
teachers with no reference whatever to qualification, 
certificate, it matters not whether it ia for six months or twi 
or relatives of directors are often preferred with no ref 
the fruit of all such proceedings is too well known by us 
terized at this time. When these things shall have bee 
not till then, shall we see the desired pr<^ess in our c 
Where they have already been corrected there is a man 
which we are justly proud. 

Oar school examiners are often embarrassed by the qu 
who present themselves for examination, old teachei 
making teaching a life work, but who have made no pro. 
thirty years, and who excuse their ignorance with the p] 
aJittle rusty. They should be laid upon some shelf at 
rust out completely. 

Where examiners have lived up to the letter and spirit 
has been a marvellous change in teachers and in school 
add — in wages. It is a fact, too, that some examiners ai 
with reference to the general character and habits of the 
quality which makes the lady or the gentleman should sti 
as bold relief as the knowledge of language or of numbe: 
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Our law provides for all these things, and the examiner has but to 
execute the law pertaining to his office, and we have all that we could 
wish in this connection. 

But our system in this State is lacking two very important instrument- 
alities — County SupervUion and a State Normal School. This lack is fatal 
to the highest success in our schools. 

We have asked and begged again and again that our legislature would 
act with reference to such measures. They have invariably " sat down " 
on them — if I may be allowed the " classic " expression. 

A measure designed to strike down the head and front of our system 
claims the attention of this distinguished body for days. Another to 
meddle with the school-book question, and throw it out of its proper 
channel is deemed worthy of special notice, and the most potent 
influences are called into requisition to ward it oflT. But these institutions 
necessary to a high success in the great field of education are suffered 
repeatedly to go by default. 

We have tried to remedy this defect in part by private and local normal 
schools, and by county institutes. But, although these have produced 
some most excellent results, still the cry goes up from all advanced 
thinkers and educators for a state normal school, which shall be the most 
telling educational instrument in our commonwealth. 

By this we do not mean a half dozen normal schools in as many parts 
of the state, local in their management and influence. It should be a 
central institution, on a grand scale, with all the appliances in the way of I 
normal instruction that the age commands, with the best forces of the 
state all turned, like the rays of a burning glass, upon the one object of 
preparing teachers to teach, of making professional teachers out of the 
greafmass of uncultivated teachers with which our state swarms. 

It should be central, that it may be easily reached from all parts of the 
state. It should be located where those who receive instruction may 
have an opportunity for testing practically what may have been taught 
them. 

The certificate of graduation from this school should be given to those 
alone who, in the judgment of the Faculty, are worthy in all respects to 
receive it^ and should be a legal certificate to teach anywhere in the 
state until annulled by the Faculty. 

The influence of such an institution can hardly be estimated. At once 
it would be felt in every corner of the state — in the country more especi- 
ally than in the city. The country schools that have been suffering from \ 
non-supervision would at once assume new life and vigor. The theory ' 
received in the normal school would exhibit itself in practice, and a 
uniformity which does not now exist, obtainable in no other way, would 
be noticeable throughout the state. 

The requirements for admission to this school should be such that not 
every boy and girl who asks shall be admitted ; but only he or she who 
has kid in other schools the foundation of that knowledge which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the higher culture that we term " normal." 

I am not of those who think every boy or girl should be urged through 
college or the university, bat, rather, those who give unmistakable 
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evidence of eomething viilhin which we call " vaXcome" It 
to educate theae ; they go out into society as shining lightSj 
"cast apon the waters" returns again. 

We demand, then, once more a Slate Normal School. 1 
rather demand JejieJaiorg who have the highest good of the 
men of few words, hut words of sense and wortJi ; men who 
by conscience alone, who dare to do their whole duty, 
quencea to talie care of themselvea; — men who will listen X/l 
turer as he presents the demands of manufacturing interi 
hear the farmer as he calls for legislation suited to the hi 
his calling ; who will turn an ear to the voice of leading edt 
plead in behalf of the demands of the cause of education 7 
Ifgitlatort, and Ohio will not stand third nor second, but t 
states of the union. 

The subject of compulsory education haa from time to t: 
the attention of educators, and in some parts of our country 
law has been enacted. If we can rely upon the reports 
have witnessed the workings of this law, we are forced to 
that it is in spirit better adapted to monarchical Europe thai 
America. In Germany, where it has been well tested, we 
little or no attention is paid to the law by officers. The pe 
its mild requirements as a matter of course, and the observ 
that the law exists. 

Statistics show that the per cent of attendance under tl 
law, both in Europe and in our own country, difTers bul 
that where there is no compulsion. The truant law in 
amounts to nothing from the fact that no truant/ofhcer can 
will faithfully enforce it Compulsory laws, too, are almo 
the great number of exceptions which must, of necessity, bt 
is also more or less of injustice in taking from the poor the b 
of their children. 

The establishment of evening schools for those who are o 
by day is far more in harmony with the spirit of our ini 
these schools the children of the poor have an opportun 
good scholars in the more important branches of English, : 
are kept in a great measure from the vices of the street, an 
tion to spend what little they may have earned, A great ' 
accomplished in the education of the lower classes, wer 
business of an officer to visit their homes and acquaint hi: 
true condition of things. In many cases the children wou 
poorly clad that it is simply out of the question for them tc 
and associate with other children. This officer should be 
prepare such children for attendance at the public school 
more, to place in the homes of poor children suitable be 
may have around them at least some of the appliances w 
own homes attractive. A reader or a geography in such a 
to quite as much as a library of history in the homes of the 
consider this work to be the province of our common sch< 
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we are thus laboring to cultivate the minds of those who are without 
means, we are laying the foundation for good citizenship. 

The fruits of our graded schools are hardly to be estimated. By the 
systematic training received under the eye of the efficient teacher, the 
pupil knows more at twelve and fourteen years of age than the pupil of 
eighteen in the time of our forefathers in the no-system schools. 

The written work of the children of to-day, whether the work of the 
regular recitation, or that of the examination, is simply wonderful, view 
it in whatever light you will — with reference to the penmanship, the 
spelling, the language, or the quality of the answers. 

If you have ever been a county examiner, view this work in compari- 
son with the manuscripts received from the two hundred or three hundred 
teachers examined in a year, and tell us what your conclusion is. 

The pupils who have received the advantages of a thorough public- 
fichool course invariably take a better rank in all higher institutions of 
learning. The best teachers we have are those who have been thus 
disciplined. 

Go to New England and ask the examiners how the young teachers of 
that section stand the test, and they will tell you again and again that 
students from the colleges who have not received the common-school drill 
are very apt to fail in the examinations to teach, while those who have 
^aduated from the district school before entering college, or who have 
never attended college, almost invariably succeed. And they are not only 
Buccessful in the examination, but they make the best teachers. * 

There is no other discipline comparable to that to be obtained in our 
public schools. The children, it is said, do not continue so long in school 
as in the days gone by. This is true, and the chief reason for it is that 
by methodical and systematic instruction they are taught as much in the 
common branches in the time they are in school, as they formerly were 
in a much longer time ; and, moreover, they are criticized and disciplined 
in the use of tongue and pen far more than formerly. 

While this is true in the main, we question the wisdom of allowing 
children to go forward so fast in our public schools, and keeping them at 
so high a tension. There is a limit beyond which the pupil cannot go 
without physical injury. We sometimes demand of him work that is 
beyond his years. He may be able to accomplish it, but at the sacrifice 
of health. In too many cases the cheek loses its redness, the eye its 
lustre, and the nerves their steadiness; while many a premature grave 
bears testimony to this unwisdom. Physical growth must keep pace with 
mental growth in order to reach the best if not the highest attainments. 

It is sometimes asserted by those not acquainted with the public schools 
that they are too inflexihUf that the bright pupils are kept back by the 
dull ones. It is hardly necessary to say that such is not the case. Here 
and there, possibly, may be found a single case of inflexibility, but such 
things are not general. Pupils are promoted at any time of the year. It 
is not a question of age, nor of station, nor of behavior, but simply of 
capability. The grade is fixed for the average pupil, — some advance to 
higher grades, others remain or fall below. Like water at rest, all seek 
their level. 
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There ia a great advantage often overlooked, con 
of ctdture in our public schools. The pupils are dri 
branches. Id recitation they come in direct con 
and imperceptibly they teach one another, becom 
out ia all the branches a knowledge of which is ae 
ship. IiL no-system schoola such is not generally t 
to their own choice of studies, or left to their par 
omit altogether certain studies because they have i 
thus grow up one-sided in educational develop 
advanced students to pursue a special course in any 
Thus we obtain our Agasaiz, our Tyndall, our Pi 
stones must be broad, well kid, and of the beat m 

The high-school question has been discussed a 
by its enemies, " the most extravagant luxury o 
friends, " the head-stone of our common-achool f 
is not yet disposed of. 

We are led to ask whence this outcry against ib 
no good reason haa been given for it. From o 
response that it ia sustained by the rich for ttie t 
those in moderate circumstances. But hardly a 
who dares count aloud liie farthings he pays annu; 

Politicians sometimes have put a complaint i 
laboring man, that it is unjust to tax the hard-wor 
' Inxnry. But when the laborer finds that his S 
taken up through a course of higher education 
that his tax has not been appreciably increased th 
complain. 

He who is preparing his children for the unive 
be, because the pupils in the high school are not i 
just as the university demands. But it is not tl 
high school to he a preparatory school for the univ» 
work than this — a higher mission. It is in itaelt i 
ing out ita arms toward the masses, inviting thi 
fountain and partake of the best. 

The dying politician, too,— figuratively dying— 
his note, calling upon his fellow-men to rise agai. 
and refuse to support the " chief extravagance of 

But all these complaints are magnified. Go inti 
well-ordered high school, and you will find it 
community. 

We do not think our high achoola are perfect 
^more practical than they now are— be removed 
ruts in which many schools run. Why should w 
tical book-keeper? We do not, aa a rule. Why 
the pupil to take his place at once as telegrapher, 
Burveyor? Why should not the principles of 
taught? With moral philosophy and the like 
attention be p^d to the moral influence of gooc 
Would instruction in the use of the flatriron u] 
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collar, or in the nse of the scissors and the sewing machine be detrimental 
to the education of young women ? Our high schools, we think, can be 
immensely popularized by making them a little more practical and 
utilitarian. 

It has been thought by many that our educational system should 
comprehend a state university that should be for the highest education of 
her sons and daughters ; which should take rank with the favorite univer- 
sities of Europe, that those who desire to complete their education may 
do so without the expense of crossing the Atlantic and studying in a 
foreign school, under foreign tuition. 

While it would be one of the highest adornments that our state could 
have, and while its expense might be borne without murmur by an 
already tax-burdened people, still we question the wisdom of establishing 
80 high a state institution. 

The United States should rather establish a national university, in which 
should be centred all the wealth of knowledge and educational power 
our country can command. Such an institution in the hands of our most 
talented, — men who stand in the vanguard of science, literature, and 
art, would shed a more brilliant lustre upon American society and life 
than emanates to-day from any educational source. 

Such an institution should be — must be national, to be carried on success- 
fully. It would draw from every corner of our land, and turn out ripest 
scholars, who would stand at par with the best of the Old World. We do 
not then advocate so high a state university to complete the arch of our 
school system, but rather a national university to be our educational 
head. Our national forces should be unified, our scattered powers should 
be concentrated, an intenser light should illumine our firmament. 

But it is ours to perfect as far as possible the system of common schools. 
It is in these that the great mass of children are to be educated. We are 
to educate them as future American citizens, to take hold of the lever of 
the republic and move it in the right direction. We are not to be bound 
by any ruts of the past, but rather \o condense the wisdom bequeathed 
ns by past ages and use it as ours. In many respects old Bome and 
Greece are rusty and decayed. We are living in the 19th century. We 
live in America — not among a people who are making the last move on 
the great chess-board of history. The world has progressed mightily in 
philosophy and art, and the literature and science of the old masters fade 
before the superior productions of the brains of to-day. 

From every centre of civilization comes the demand for men versed in 
the science of the times. There is no call for the sphinx, or the pyramid 
of Cheops ; no : we want a Suez Canal ; no call for biremes or triremes, 
we want a Great Eastern; no call for catapults and ballistse, we want 
nitro-glycerine ; no call for coach or palanquin, we want a palace car, or a 
balloon ; no call for short-hand reporters, we want a phonograph ; no call 
for old fogies, w^e want men — progressive men, who walk in the light of 
the century in which they live, and philosophize on the wisdom of 
modem times. 
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The discussion was opened by Alston EIHe 
follows ; — 

Mr. President, Ladm, and GenUeraen: 

I desire to occopy but a short time in reviewing soi 
presented in the excellent paper to which we have j 
becoming quite common to compare the schools of the 
ot the past. It is asserted by some that the ungrade' 
are not flO good as they were a score of years ago. It is 
that they are not now bo good as they should be. Wh 
the graded schools of our cities and towns, they do not 
able light. I am willing to admit that our ungraded 
good as they should be, but I cannot bring myself to b 
interior, in any respect, to what they were in former t 
rent testimony of those who had opportunities for obse 
of the country schools a score of years ago goes foprov< 
were taught by mediocre teachers, that the methods o 
harsh and often cruel, and that the methods of teachii 
nnphiloBophical. Possibly these drawbacks exist to s( 
they are not so widely prevalent now as they were wh 
pied the pupil's desk. Looking back a few years, the e\ 
are not so apparent, but when tico periods separated I 
are contrasted the conviction is forced npon us that 
taking advanced ground although by slow stages and t 

Under our present school system the boards ot count 
have an important work to do. They are the only c 
entrance of incompetent teachers into the ungraded sc 
since experience has shown that local directors do not i 
crimination in the selection of teachers to take charge < 
is quite common to sneer at the inefficiency of county 
are not well selected, it is true, but in the main they t 
pable, and conscientious men seekfng in the strict p 
duties imposed upon them by law to insure efficient v 
by permitting no one to enter them as teacher whose si 
and whose morality is questionable. Their means of c 
plicant's fitness to teach are limited. They cannot, i 
time, visit the schools of their county and thus obtain ] 
of their workings or the kind of instruction that is giv' 
have few opportunities to counsel with local directors, 
tunitiea were offered and improved their suggestion 
cases, be regarded as unpardonable impertinence. Th 
examine applicants and issue certificates, and the law i 
sentiment demands that they do nothing more. 

A county superintendent of schools, working unde 
law, could do much to remedy what are now recognizi 
in the administration of country schools. This officer i 
as far as possible from the arena of politics, otherwise h 
ment might be such as to make the whole scheme of 
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partial failure. A county board of education, formed substantially in the 
same way that our city boards now are, might safely be authorized to elect 
a county superintendent of schools. Politics does not now enter very 
largely as a factor in the election of a superintendent of schools in our 
cities. There are occasional exceptions, of course, but the gratifying fact 
must be admitted that boards of education in our cities rarely displace ca- 
pable superintendents or teachers because the latter are not members of 
the dominant political party. County boards of education, composed of 
one member from each township, would act with as much freedom from 
political bias as boards constituted by any other mode w^ould be likely 
to act. 

Superintendency will effect many needed reforms in the management 
of ungraded schools, yet for many years at least will be felt the lack of 
skilful teachers. Few teachers of the ungraded schools of to-day enter 
upon their work with any special preparation or training. For this con- 
dition of affairs the State is largely blamable. The State provides liberally 
for free schools but takes no adequate means to secure well-qualified 
teachers to teach in them. State normal schools are needed to give that! 
special training which will greatly increase the teacher's chances of sue- 1 
cess. The rudiments of an education should not be taught in these schools, i 
Their principal aim should be to prepare one to teach what he knows 
rather than to supply the deficiencies of his home instruction. I cannot 
agree, however, with the writer of the paper, that the normal-school diplo- 
ma should be accepted all over the State as satisfactory evidence of schol- 
arship and professional skill. Examination will do the well-qualified 
normal-school graduate no injustice. Instructors are not always best 
fitted to certificate their own pupils. 

I agree most heartily with the views advanced regarding compulsory 
school attendance. I have not time to enter into any formal discussion 
of this important question. I know that laws designed to compel children 
to attend school have not as yet accomplished their object in any State 
where they have been enacted, and •! firmly believe that such laws can 
never be enforced in this country until our form of government changes 
and the free spirit of our people is crushed. I recognize the fact that 
many children are growing up under the shadow of our school-houses who, 
through parental indifference or some other cause equally potent, are not 
enjoying the means of education for which the people pay so liberally ; 
yet admitting this fact I am not prepared to concede that ignorance is so 
prevalent among our people as to necessitate the enactment of arbitrary 
laws and their tyrannical enforcement in order to insure the stability of 
our government or to prevent society from going to the bad. The fact is 
that the people have done their duty in giving our public-school system 
with all its recognized defects a hearty sympathy and a liberal support. 
They have voluntarily contributed a school attendance as near the maxi- 
iittum as our school instruction approximates perfectibility. Compulsion 
should ever be a dernier ressort Until we perfect our school system, until 
unfailing provision is made for the installation of earnest, capable, and 
well-qualified teachers in our school-rooms, and until national ruin result- 
ing from widespread ignorance and deep-rooted prejudice stares us in the 
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face, let as hesitate to introduce a eyetem of educatiot 
have been to establish more Becnrely the thrones of ( 
out those feelings of self-reliance and liberty which t 

I and make him something more than a machine, 
open up the widest range of possibilities for all. 
No merely human wisdom can select certain boys o 
higher trainit^ because beyond their fellows they n< 
"outcome." Such a principle of selection, once adop 
justice to many a truly deserving pupil and would 
class distinction of the worst type. The bright pnpii 
of a brilliant and useful future does not always rea 
hopes that his early progress awakened. Some of li 
workers gave but feeble evidences of " outcome " in 3 
Our graded schools, as the author of the paper well 
good fruit. They are to-day the best exponents of oni 
value of that system, both at home and abroad, is e 
the work taken from the schools of citiea. At inter: 
is displayed the elaborate, carefully-arranged work of { 
speaking, to the careful observer, of the skilled trai 
pupils have been subjected. No one presumes to clai 
have reached such a state of perfection as to make tl 
their enemies or to obviate the need of future exertjo. 
their friends. On the contrary criticism has been ha 
be courted rather than shunned. Criticism by intelli 
much to point out the way wherein defects may be i 
ing agencies introduced. There are criticisms howe 
ficial and ignorant observers, that tend to bring unjus 
graded schools. A common criticism is that the pu 
taxed to perform allotted school work as seriously to < 
mind. A pupil becomes sick and straightway a fond 
physician declares that the poor child's brain and bodj 
severe mental strain caused by overwork in the school 
of school children whose vital enei^ies are being sap 
assigned lessons is remarkably small in proportion to 
been made. There are exceptional cases where the 
is too severe for bis mental growth or his bodily vigo 
tion into many such cases will reveal the fact that j 
sponsible than teachere. Parents will often insist tt 
girl is entitled to promotion when the superintenden 
that she is totally unfit, by reason of want of mental 
do the work of the higher grade to which admission 
promoted under such circumstances, if ambitious, m 
of pride and zeal, to put forth efforts too great for hei 
endurance. Tlie most complaint comes from the pare 
ing our high schools. Higb-school pupils should be a 
than pupils in the lower grades, and their inability to 
acceptably and in due season results more from their 
the school-room than from all other causes combi 
mannera of men and women of fashionable sodety, 
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ostensibly for culture and improvement but really for frivolity and dissipa- 
tion, they keep unreasonable hours, eat rich, indigestible food, and wear , 
unhealthy clothing, and then they and their parents charge upon the 
schools the legitimate results of such follies. 

Some charge that the graded schools are too inflexible. The only 
grounds upon which such a charge can have a seeming foundation are 
that irregular pupils must of necessity suffer the consequences of their 
irregularity, that some dull boy or girl does not secure regular promotion, 
and that a course of study is pursued which Is best adapted to the wants 
of the greater number of school patrons. Optional courses of study, pro- 
vision for schools for irregular pupils, and promotions based upon parental 
whims or commands are what some seem to think would make our school 
system less inflexible and therefore less objectionable. 

The high-school question has already been discussed at length in our 
sessions. In my opinion it is not the prime duty of the high school to 
prepare students to enter upon a college course. The high-school course 
should be so arranged as to make the best possible use of the time that the 
pupil spends in its classes. If this arrangement is such as to prepare the 
pupil for active life or the college classes, then will it prove satisfactory to 
all parties ; but the former object should be held of paramount importance. 

I am an earnest advocate of a State University, I am not prepared to 
object to the establishment of a National University, but would give pri- 
ority to a well-endowed State institution affording the widest possible 
range of instruction. Ohio has such an institution in active operation at 
Qolumbus. With a liberal legislative policy it can be speedily made one 
of the best universities in the United States, as it is now beyond question 
one of the most successful and best endowed in Ohio. Three State Uni- 
versities are not needed in Ohio. Consolidation is imperatively demanded* 
In effecting this end means might be obtained wherewith to found a State 
Normal School, a need that seems to become more pressing every year. 



The discussion was participated in by Supt. C. W. Oakes, of 
Norwalk, and Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton. 

Mr. Ellis moved that a committee of five be appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. Carried. 

Prof. E. T. Tappan, of Kenyon College, in pursuance of notice 
given at last annual meeting, moved that the Constitution be 
amended by placing the following after the Article on Execu- 
tive Committee : The President of the Association shall be 
ex-officio a member of the Executive Committee. Carried. 

Prof. Tappan, in pursuance of a notice given by Mr. J. P» 
Lukens at last annual meeting, moved that the Constitution 
be amended by abolishing clauses providing for Auditing and 
Finance Committees. Carried. 
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Miss Harriet L. Keeler of Clevelaad, in purs 
given by Miss Lucia Stickney, moved that the 
amendecl by the insertion of the following : — 

Ladies may become members of this Associal 
ment of an annual fee of fifty cents without re| 
membership. 

Mis3 Betty Dutton of Cleveland, moved to am 
ovtfijiy cents and inserting one dollar. After as 
cussion of the question by Messrs. Uflford, Henk 
Ing, Stuntz, and Moulton, the amendment card 
tion was adopted, the ladies unanimously votir 
ative. ' 

Supt. De Ford of Ottawa, moved that a comra 
appointed to secure a more complete introducti 
System of Weights and Measures into the schoi 
On motion the subject was referred to Committe* 

Mr. Spalding moved that two be added to Com 
inations. Carried, 

It was also moved that a committee of five l 
place of meeting. Carried, 

Mr. Spalding presented an invitation from tl 
tional Christian Temperance Union to attend 
July celebration at Lakeside. Owing to the fai 
ciation had a programme already provided for 
Secretary was instructed to decline the invitati 

A proposition from the managers of Lakesi 
next meeting of the Association at that place 
Committee on Place of Meeting. 

Treasurer A. G. Farr, of Columbus, presente 
past year. It was accepted and ordered to b 
minutes. The report is as follows : — 



Annual Ebpokt op Trbasuebe of OhIo Tbachkes 
July 3, i8ra 



Membership, 1877... 
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Expenditures. 

Advertising Bound Proceedings $ 6.05 

Printing, Postage, etc., for 1877 Meeting 35.90 

Expenses of Pres. Andrews — Annual Address 25.00 

For Phonographic Report and condensation of proceed- 
ings 125.00 

Expenses of Executive Committae July 20, 1877 49.60 

" " " " December 28, 1877 45.90 

Printing Proceedings, and expenses to Salem 104.80 

Binding 52 volumes old proceedings 32.40 

Cash on hand 39.80 

$464.45 
Balance $39.80 

A. G. Farr, Treasurer. 
Adjourned to 2 P. M. 



Wednesday, 2 P. M. 

The Association was called to order by the President. 

Mr. Spalding moved that a committee of five on Kesolutions 
be appointed. Carried. 

The President announced the following committees: — 

On Nominations, Messrs. Alston Ellis, Samuel Pindley, A. 
B. Johnson, E. T. Tappan, E. W. Stevenson, W. D. Henkle, and 
John Hancock. 

On Place of Meeting, Hon. T. W. Harvey> L. A. Knight, A. M. 
Rowe, Miss Blackwood, and Miss Ebbert. 

On Resolutions, Messrs. W. W. Ross, H. B. Purness, J. H. Leh- 
man, J. S. Wilson, and H. R. Chittenden. 

Mr. Hancock moved that Prof. Moses T. Brown of Boston, be t 
invited to deliver his lecture on Charles Dicken^ in this hall 
to-night. Carried. 

Mr. Clemens moved that Supts. Rickofif and Hancock be ap- 
pointed to represent the Association at the American Institute 
at the White Mountains. Carried, with the understanding that 
the committee had power to enlarge its number. 

Miss M. H. Ross of Columbus, then read a paper on " Kinder- \ 
garten Instruction." [^Papernot furnished,'] 

Supt. A. J. Rickoff opened the discussion, and was followed 
by R. McMillan of Youngstown, M. H. Lewis of Circleville, W. 
N. Hailmann of Milwaukee, Mii^ Harriet L. Keeler of Cleveland, 
and R. W. Stevenson of Columbus. 
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Prof. E. T. Tappan then moved that the a 
gartens be referred to Committee on Resolutii 

Hon. J. J. Burns, State School Commission 
following paper on 

COUNTY EXAMINEES, THEIR POWERS, 

RESPONSIBILITIES. 

In the different departments of human industr; 
lahorers, skilled laborers, and profenional laborers. 
taska to be done are of such a nature, theoretically, t 
JB a practical axiom. In the axioms of mathemati* 
of the meaning of the words in the sense tbere w 
self-evident. In the labor asiom are given, two hand 
two eyes to see the thing to be ahovelled, and the i 
shovelling. This ia the theory of unakilled labor. 1 
what from the facts, but facta should not be auch si 
skilled laborer, the mechanic,, is trained to manna! d 
his implementa; he gaina much knowledge of the ni 
of material, and of the laws of physics in force in hit 
depending on himaelf — and hie eye acquires a aecond 
he may not see "an angel in the stone," he may det€ 
therein. 

The profeBaional man, aa the name implies, proft 
himself to a syitem of knowledge — Theology, Medic 
Mathematics, He knows, or professes to know, the t 
ils relation to other systems, its present and practio 
imagination bodies forth for it a future. His labor i 
than hand, and upon matters which call forth the hi; 
son, abstraction, imagination. 

In the first of the divisions of labor, no guarantee < 
asked for, because, as I intimated, no such fitness i 
In theory, there ia no wrong way of shovelling earth 

The mechanic aerves an apprenticeship of a statei 
word from him who has given those once clumsy ha: 
now possess, is a diploma written or unwritten; an 
alumnui, albeit raised by hand, from a real alma mat 

The minister comes before his new flock with a 
the church officiary, by virtue of which he may 1 
men and women, the bread of life ; may pronounce 
so often unheeded: — "What God has joined, let no 
and may perform humanity's last office : ashes to a 

The phyMcian and lawyer have likewise a sort ol 
an endorsement of fitnesa for their respective offices 

To classify teachers, and decide to which of the 
belong, would be a difficult and perhaps perilous ti 
the grades — the rank of workmen who have no 
apecial adaptation to the work ; of skilled mechanic 



r 
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matter alone ; and of true professors with their souls full of their great 
calling, their virtues pleading like angels trumpet-tongued, and the 
anointing oil of the great masters, like the dew of Hermon, upon their 
brow— may claim their quota of those who wear the badge of teacher. 
But this I feel sure of — the section lines would not be straight shutting in 
the lower-grade teachers with the common laborer ; the high-school teach- 
ers with the skilled laborer ; and superintendents and college men within 
the favored lists of professionals. Rather those lines would curve like 
isotherms up and down the face of the pedagogic map, and often placing 
in the same sunny zone the faithful teacher out at Countryside, and the 
worthy incumbent of a well-endowed chair, whose claim to be a native 
of the intellectual Arabia Felix has never been disputed. 

A, who never served an apprenticement as a house-builder, may law- 
fully contract to erect a dwelling for B. When the job is completed if it 
be not done in a workmanlike manner, if the plan be disregarded or 
there be a waste of materials, there is a remedy in dollars and cents, 
which the courts will administer. The damage can be ascertained by 
physical tests or the testimony of experts. But under the laws of our 
8tate, A is not, without some condition precedent, permitted to place 
himself before the public as a physician. If he be ignorant of the ills 
that fiesh is heir to, and of the remedies science has discovered, a coro- 
ner's jury can sit upon the aforesaid party of the second part and ascertain 
that the man is dead ; the funeral sermon will charge it up to Providence, 
and nobody can respond in damages. Hence evidence of skill in the 
shape of a license or a diploma from a medical college is asked for by a 
prudent public. 

In a similar prudential line it is, that since our public schools are the 
most valuable possession to which we can ever have title ; and as the 
State in its sovereignty, grants to them large sums of money, to be so 
used that the return will be good citizens, men who their duties know, 
who know their rights and knowing dare maintain, as this is a work of 
self-defense as well as of Christian enlightenment, and since, finally, the 
teacher is so important a factor in the work, in regard to him a certain 
legal maxim is reversed and he is presumed incompetent and unworthy 
till proved competent and worthy ; and before each school-room door a 
sentinel is placed to see to it that he who would there try his 'prentice 
hand shall know something of the tools and the material of that ethereal 
workshop. 

This measuring and weighing of an applicant's acquirements and native 
abilities can not be done with almost unerring correctness by the use of a 
mental tape-line and an intellectual Fairbanks, or no more discretion 
would be needed in an examiner than in the keeper of the town scales. 

But instead of a simple application of the line, and a glance at the 
reading of the scale, the examiner has a task which will call into exercise 
his utmost priidence and patience, and an insight into that more complex 
thing than all the compounds of the chemist — Human Nature. 

It is not a mere matter of addition and division in averaging per cents. 
Examiners should be as wise as the most sapient serpent ; as harmless as 
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a whole brood of doves, the patience oE Job in ex: 
and the meeknesH of MoFtes when interviewing th( 
or her father ma; well be added to the make-up of 

Some examination of teachers was demanded b; 
that of 1838 was the first to outline our present syst 
qnarterly meetings, one member being competent t 
writing, and arithmetic were the legal branches, at 
This, however, was paid for the certificate; rejectio 
out money and without price, and no doubt were th< 

" And the said examiners may, whenever the 
determine what school hooka are heat adapted to 
respective counties, and recommend the same to tl 
school districta." (This was In the early days wht 
and never attuned their ears to the song of tbe sin 
wisely.) 

The powers granted to examiners of county teach 
law are: 

1. Or^nization by selecting a president and clerk 

2. Fixing of places to hold their meetings wher 
of applicants will be accommodated, and having nc 
printed, the cost of such printing to be paid out of 

3. Deciding as to the mode of conducting the ei 
by oral or written questions. Each of these modei 
lence. They are supplementary, so to speak, and 
both, (hough likely in different proportions, 

4. Examining applicants and granting certi&catf 
known to the law. 

5. Revoking, for specified reasons, any certificate % 
or their predecessors. They have no^authority t 
when it is once revoked. If the reason for revoking 
teacher may attend tbe next examination and again 
ment of the board. 

The Urat duty devolved upon an examiner and 
legalize his appointment, is that he take an oath or i 
the constitution of the United States and that of C 
faithfully perform the duties of his office. This o 
violated when he lends himself ito evasions or infr 
when he renders hia eligibility a matter of extrem 
responsibility of the county examiner — that for wh: 
all his powera— is that he anrwer back to the schoo] 
those applicants most worthy and best qualified, w 
or inquiry into their previova place of going to » 
officers in the impartial discharge of their duties, 
with any school for the special training of teachers, 
Normal School, Kormal Institute, Normal Departs 
flag be so far furled that the " Normal " is not gi 
all, is rendered ineligible to hold the office of coi 
man, made upright, has sought out knowledge of w: 

Examiners should exercise all their wisdom and 
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sAdi, mfficient time, to perform well their important e&Bential iwnciiorx of 
making selection of questions, so that they may fairly test the applicant's 
ability to do, as well as his capacity to hold ; his grasp of thought and 
power of invention and facility of original expression, as well as his mere 
tenacity of memory. More care should be taken in the selection of tests. 
Complaint is made that sometimes these are mere puzzles. I am aware 
of the tendency to call any question one cannot answer a puzzle. Having 
thus christened it we excuse ourselves for the failure to answer. This is 
more pleasant and shifts the blame to the other party. Still I have no 
doabt that in some cases the complaint has foundation. 

Questions are objectionable concerning matters not yet made known in 
a reliable form to the public. It is hardly fair, for instance, to base a 
question on some new truth in Geography, which happens to meet the 
examiner's eye, but of which, yesterday, he was in a state of blissful 
ignorance. 

Often the line of questions is such as to give the highest reward to 
mere cramming; though the good or ill of cramming depends much upon 
the material crammed, the order of the cramming, and the mental and 
physical condition of the crammee. 

Examiners may do a good work of instruction, and raise higher the 
standard of scholarship in the county, by skilfully adapting their questions 
so as to lead the teachers to investigation in the more vital parts of the 
branches taught. For example, they might encourage English reading — 
the very profitable study of literature in its sweet fields arrayed in living 
green, instead of condemning to a winter diet of Grammar text-books. 
The examination is not designed ta set forth the scope of the examiner's 
reading, the brilliancy of his fancy, or the agility with which he can 
appear at unexpected places. 

Evidence of previous success should have due weight, but this cannot 
easily be added in the column of figures standing for grades in the 
branches; and further, recommendations from directors, though in the 
main pretty good evidence, are not conclusive. They will bear the younger 
Weller's comment on "weal pie," " Werry good, if you know the lady as 
made it." The clerk of the board has full duty as an examiner, and also 
the task of keeping the register and financial accounts, the making of 
quarterly and yearly reports as required by law, and for the faithful 
performance of which he has given bond» Another duty of the board is 
to see that this bond is given ; though the auditor should refuse to recog- 
nize the board till their clerk has filed this legal security. Let me remark 
in passing that more depends on the uniformity and strictness of the 
grading than on the character — difficulty — of the questions. The county 
which grants certificates to applicants of least merit, may be the one 
which applies, apparently, the strictest tests. The questions appended to 
the State Keports show a wonderful diversity of opinion and variety of 
taste. If we could have the same set of manuscripts, graded by each of 

our eighty-eight boards, a comparison of their markings would fail, I fear, 

to show a positively startling uniformity. 
One duty which examiners must not ignore, and will not, if mindful in 

23 
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&ay degree of the responsibilities of their office, at 
which they are clothed, is to see to it that only pera 
became teachers ; that any others wearing the badge ' 
for shame." In the performance of this duty, tl 
personal knowledge and the testimony of rcBponaihle 

The law doea not attempt to define wliat it meane b; 
but probably the import is, good repute among one's 
freedom from any known vice, the bringing or hav 
accord with the mora! sense of the community. A i 
known valuable, bnt not well-defined quantity in socL 
teacher must be one. 

The named cftnaea for revocation of a certificate are 
potency, and n^ligence. Evidence of immorality » 
proof of such acts or of the use of such laaguage a 
moral character. If his example be such that pru 
fear to have set before their children, he is not woi 
Every public officer is morally responsible for the con; 
of every known duty. But suppose that some teachi 
ment of the board in his pocket commit a heinous ofii 
been guilty of neglect of duty? Not necesaarily, the 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart, nor are th( 
that some lion-like temptation is ta overtake this ini 
They can determine his real character only by his 
expression good Teputalion ie nearer our meaning 
character. 

Incompetence is a matter of great delicacy ; probabl 
management or government, rather tnan to literary 
examiners are not likely to have a better opportuni 
than they had when the teacher waa before them as i 
failure to govern one school does not prove that the 
have had a good degree of success elsewhere. The si 
made may be an exceptionally difficult one to manage, 
is scarcely ground for revocation on the score of incoi 
some eminent teachers would not wish to be judged b; 

Negligence is something more easily proved. It i 
overt act as habitual tardineas, or failing to give the v 
to the school's service. Mr. Bardeen tells of a Nev 
read all the Waverly Novels through in one term of bi 
"Short lessons and long recesses" was her motto, 
pupils in the ungraded schools, that they have been 
no UiBont for so many days is sometimes based on a 
what a lesson is ; but if inquiry proves it just, the oi 
When complainte regarding teachers come in a res{ 
examiners, such complaints should be fairly inves 
acted upon. After a certificate is revoked if the ho! 
directors or board should be notified, and it is thei 
the teacher. He is no longer legally competent to drs 
if he continue, it is as a private teacher, and the dire 
the matter of pay — drawing from their personal pockc 
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The possession of a certificate is thus but prima facie evidence of repu- 
tation and scholarship ; and if a teacher, discharged for failure in either 
of these respects, bring suit for damages, the presumption raised in his 
favor by the legal testimonial of the board, may be overthrown by 
evidence that he has not a good moral character, or is not qualified to 
teach Orthography, Reading, Writing, etc. 

Some matters have been suggested for a word of comment or inquiry, aa 
to what 18 the duty or the power of examiners. One case is that of the 
primary teacher in a graded school, of acknowledged worth as a manager 
and instructor of the little folk, a successful workman in her very difficult 
and responsible department ; but her knowledge of physical geography » 
grammatical anal3rsis, bank discount, alligation alternate, and cube root, 
will not allow her to run the gauntlet — at least not between the lines — of 
the county board. What should be done? Reject her and have her 
place taken by another, who, though better initiated into the above 
mysteries, has given no proof at all of the possession of those subtle 
qualities of sense and soul, which examiners, with their imperfect 
methods, can not inquire into, but which she must have, or fail, to the 
lasting detriment of her precious charge; or, receive evidence of her 
worthily filling her position, her general culture, and lady-like deport- 
ment — ^a thing of such moment, but so hard to add up in a column of 
per cents — as a substitute for matters which in her case are non-essential ? 

I state the query. 

It often happens that an applicant obtains a certificate, and some time 
after begins a term of school, such term to run beyond the time when, 
the certificate expires. Under the law he is legally competent to teach. 
As directed in Section 93, he " has first obtained a certificate." True the 
directors might well decline to employ any teacher whose certificate ia 
not as long as the school; but they don'*t exercise this caution — ^reserving 
that conservative principle for a more vital point, — ^the pay. Here in the 
midst of his school term, comes the teacher to the examiners for authority 
to continue what they have authorized him to begin. The board should 
be careful indeed in any tests, the result of which may be the applicant's 
failure. It is hardly possiUe that he was qualified six or twelve months 
ago and is not now. If he is not now, he was not then. The lack of 
evenness in the questions or an attack of indigestion in the examiner 
may be at &ult. A blunder on the part of the board exacts a severe 
penalty from an innocent party. In some States, if a teacher is certifi- 
cated at the opening of a term that is all that is asked. Plainly not so is 
the law of Ohio ; but as I said, cases arise just here, which the examiner 
must thoughtfully consider. It would be well if the county board would 
keep in the register, not only the items required by law, but a brief 
mention of what schools persons commissioned by them have taught; 
who of the number are teaching now, and where ; what their standing 
has been in the community ; the names of persons vouching for their 
good character. Such a statistical oversight of the teachers of the county 
would result in much good ; and being in easy reach of the examiners^ 
may be claimed to be one of their duties. 

It was recently submitted, whether there is any law or judicial decision 
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for holding a certificate vulid from the dat« of ila apparent expirati 
the next possible time of getting another. There is nothing to b 
affirmative answer apon, and as a comparison of the list of examin 
with the almanac will prevent any necessary lapse, there is no c 
any equity in the case. 

Renewal of certificates without examination is surely not accor< 
the spirit of the law ; and if the renewal be conditioned upon atter 
at an Institute or Normal School, where a membership fee ia to h 
to the examiners as a Board of Instructors, the law is so plai: 
that it is the duty of the Judge of Probate to declare their pi 
and fill them with men who, while holding ofiice under the la^ 
to obey the law. Criticism has been indulged in relative U, 
but I am not convinced that it is not a wise provision. Cai 
its spirit, it might allay the rising fear, that schools and Instil 
special benefit of teachers, are sometimes for the more espec 
some other persona, and it may prevent such a change in the 1: 
virtually destroy the Inatitnte Fund. 

Examiners need not be selected from the noble army of 
have borne the burden and heat of the election day; whose w! 
like hia of Navarre are found on the second Tuesday of Oci 
ballots fiy thickest. It is not absolutely essential that the ex. 
man who has been weighed in sundry professional balances : 
sally found wanting ; with much spare time and more spare al 

Examiners should be men who are clearly eligible; me: 
purity of character there is not the slightest doubt; of large 
in human nature, so they may not often mistake tinsel for gol 
judgment, varied information, independence of mind, well i 
to the condition of the schools and the various dntiea of 1 
They are to commission skilled workmen who will labor upon 
most important structure; to legalize trustees for a priceless i 
judge of Probate has no more important function than this, 
a competent, honest, faithful, impartial, law-observing Board of 

In attempting to present this topic to the Association, I hav 
diSicult one ; and am not at all confident that in the scant tin 
ilamost prominent or attractive points have been transferred t 

It would have been easy to wax satirical in discussing ( 
results of our system of commissioning teachers. Satire ani 
«X)mmonly find willing ears; but I preferred plain words o 
soberness. Indeed I much doubt the wisdom of supplying t 
enemies of our school system, and barbing their arrows by e 
its defects, or what we deem detects. In this matter of exam 
Bystem is far from perfect, but we should prune out the bai 
the good, and not lop off bad and good together with the swore 

I believe the practical thing now to do is to labor earnestl 
cious system of county supervision and a more thorough uni; 
township districts. Toward this result this Association has 
Its trumpet has given forth no uncertain sound, but unfortun 
of those who, collectively, have the power to grant or refuse t 
ask, never beard this trumpet. Members of the Legislatui 
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the feith years ago, may now be enjoying the sweets of private life. The 
new ones should be saluted with a few blasts. And, fellow-teachers, let ns 
count nothing as done till a competent teacher is behind every teacher's 
desk. For that the whole system was organized ; and though we have 
desired it long and may die without the sight, and others shall rigl^t the 
wrong, finish what we begin, and all we hope for win, let us enjoy the 
future while we work in the present, believing that the earth does move 
sunward, and take by faith while living our freehold of thanksgiving. 

The paper was discussed by M. H. Lewitf, of Circleville, and 
C. R. Stuntz, of Cincinnati. 



Wednesday, 8 P. M. 

The Association met to hear the lecture from Prof. M. T, 
Brown, on Chas. Dickens, and was delightfully entertained for 
one hour and three quarters. 

Adjourned till Thursday. 



Thursday, 4 A. M. 

Exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Strong, of 
Sandusky. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickofif, of Cleveland, then read a paper on \ 
Reading. (Not furnished for publication.) The discussion 
of this paper was opened by Prof. De Wolf, of Western-Reserve 
College, who was followed by Alston Ellis, of Hamilton. 

U. T. Curran offered the following : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to report to this asso* 
ciation a list of books suitable for young readers, said report to be made 
at next meeting. Carried. 

Dr. C. H. Payne, President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
then delivered the Annual Address, as follows : 



^ WHAT THE STATE SHALL TEACH. 

It is but too apparent that the Republic of the United States is passing 
through a transitional if not indeed a revolutionary period. Questions of 
gravest import are coming before us for adjustment or re-adjustment; 
questions fundamental to the perpetuity of the nation and freighted with 
its hopes and interests. 

Among these questions none is more grave or vital than that of educa* 
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tion itS all its relations and applications ; but eapectally 
the nation or State to the edacation of its future citJze 
importance. Sball the State educate its youth 7 Shall 
80ry methods? To what extent shall Stat« or nati( 
carried? Shall it embrace primary education only, or 
as well, or advance through all the grades of Higher C 
College and the Univereity 7 Aud more important still, 
character of the State's educational work 7 Shall it b 
til inclusive, embracing the eiitire nature of its suhjecte i 
to their entire fitness for future citizenship 7 

These imposiogand important questions caunot rec 
and satisfactory consideration in the brief limita of th 
only give a hasty glance and a passing word to Bom< 
specific form, but hope to elucidate cert^n fundamental 
to the generic question of What the State Shall Teach, 
lUquUite for Ameriean dtixenihip. 

It is perhapB needless to etart the question, whetli 
educate its youth at all. Popular education, under govi 
and support, is an established institution in the Unite 
tuUon deeply rooted in the popular heart, and which v 
dered without a stri^le. It is too late in the history c 
to discuss that ques^on in its »mple form. 

It is not however too late to inquire as to the rean 
this cherished institution, the foundation principles < 
We may legitimately ask then, What are the endi sougl 
common-school education? 

The answer is neither difficult nor doubtful. Qualif 
Bbip, preparation for the manifold duties of life, protect! 
of society, the safety, perpetuity, and prosperity of the 
tfae ends sought and believed to be secured by the ed 
State maintains at public expense. 

If these are the acknowledged and unquestioned < 
certainly a legitimate and important question which pr 
tive force upon ns. How are thete enda be»l ucured t If 
to accompUsh certain definite ends and employs c< 
means for that purpose, its citizens, who are taxed for 
plated, have a right to inquire as to the adaptaHon of 
end; and whether the end is really secured by the a 
Here then comes before us properly and forcibly the 
character of our common-school education, — what it ; 
»lu>uld be in order to justify the State in supporting it? 

It will be answered that the ends proposed are sec 
knowledge to youth that they may become intelligent. I 
is vague and partial and quite unsatisfactory to thought 

Eow much knowledge does it require to maite a ma 
cutizen 7 

Tlie simple rudimente of an education, reading, wr 
arithmetic, says one party, are all the State should te 
some plaoBibility in their reasoning. But if to make 
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is the end in view, ought not the study of their duly as citizens to have 
some place in their education ? Ought not the science of government, 
political economy, the Constitution of the United States, history, both 
ancient and modem, and especially that of our own country, to come 
under careful review ? 

But there is a question which lies deeper and reaches farther than 
these; does simple intelligencef meaning by the term an intellectual 
knowledge of certain branches of study, constitute all, or even the most 
important part of education f Are the ends which the State seeks and 
which its safety demands realized by any such meagre and partial methods 
of education ? Does it follow that because a child can read and write or 
has passed through a more extended literary course, he is therehy qualified 
for the solemn and responsible duties of society, and of becoming a 
personal and potent factor in the social and civil institutions of a great 
Bepnblic? This vital question, deeper and broader and graver than all 
others relating to education, is the question which in some form is being 
pressed rapidly to the front in our country and demands immediate and 
thoughtful consideration. 

We know of no place more appropriate for its study than this occasion 
affords, in presence of this distinguished body of educators who, ad 
servants of the State and benefactors of society, are devoting all their 
time and strength and thought to securing for the nation the high and 
worthy ends which have been mentioned and aiding youth in attaining 
the truest and most valuable education as a preparation for a successful 
life. If there is a subtle fallacy in much of the plausible reasoning 
aonceming our public schools, if there is peril to this proud feature of 
onr boasted Republic, in the contest which is already upon us, we wish 
to know it, — for above all things we desire to be honest workers, true 
bailders of an enduring structure which shall stand the stress of time and 
the fiery ordeal of the years which lie beyond. 

The question now pressing upon us and demanding a practical answer 
when reduced to its more specific form is this : — Shall the education given 
hy the State be purely and exclusively secular f 

The subject is not a theoretical one merely. In several localities it has 
taken a very decidedly practical form. It is before some of the State 
legislatures for discussion and decision. Local school boards have it on 
their hands and some of them are pressing it to a speedy settlement. 
Teachers are called upon to adjust their daily work with this question 
ever before them. There is an element in every State, daily increasing in 
numerical strength, becoming more emphatic in its utterances, more pro- 
nounced in its attitude, whose avowed object is completely to secularize and 
atheize the state and the nation in all their work and in all their relations 
to state institutions and individual subjects. It is important that every 
intelligent citizen, and especially the teacher who is so conspicuous in 
leading public sentiment and so distinguished an agent of the State, should 
have a thorough understanding of the subject and be prepared for wise 
and prompt action in relation thereto. 

I do not propose to view the subject from the stand-point of a Christian 
minister nor that of a devoted Protestant nor even in the light of purev 
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uneecfarian Christianity. I prefer to diecusa 
grounds, and view it as a simple citizen in thi 
sense, of true philosophy, and of undeniable h 
without sefitarian prejudice, without bias, assun 
mon principles of morality, and theistic or n: 
proBch this subject, seeking only to know wht 
and wherein lies the greatest good for the great) 
I. A complete secularization of our public inst 
exclude moral and religious education would bi 
ical. 

1. To do this is fo ignore the true end of eduw 
What is that end ? The united testimony of 

harmonizes with your own thought and with thi 
fill persons in answering this question. Pestalo 
ucator is universally recognized and of whom il 
he has exerted a greater iuflucDce than any ot. 
England, America, and the north of Europe, St 
that "Education relateg to the whole man, andconi 
strengthening, and peifecting aii the faculties wi 
ator has endowed him — physical, intellectual, at 
he says, "has to do with the hand, the head, an 

Herbert Spencer will surely not be charged w 
tanism in matters of education, yet he affirms tl 
education is to learn "how to use all our facultiei 
of ourselves and others," or in other words, ' 
And this being the great thing needful for ua to 
the great thing which education has to teach. ' 
living is the function which education has to dig 
tional mode of judging oE any educational course 
it discharges that function. 

What an utter neglect of this true and philos 
manifest in a system that proposes only to turn 
facts or subject it to the discipline ot a tew Intel 

2. Such a system also ignores entirely the tn 
takes but the moat partial and imperfect view o 
of such a theory he is a being capable of leamin 
ot chattering grammatical sentences, of rememb 
ot history, and nothing more. That he is 8 m 
conscience, that the awakening and culture of 

' Intely essential to all true development, that unl 
end ot education is ever realized and no real su( 
ed, — all this is forgotten or treated with supren 
contempt. The noblest part of our nature is th 
functions are never employed and no appeal 
inspiring motives. 

To expect any valuable results from such an 
tional process is to Insult reason and defy lo; 
might you attempt to execute a difficult piece 
without touching its principal keys or employing 
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as well attempt to solve a trigonometrical problem without a knowledge of 
the multiplication table. You can as soon make a scholar out of a child 
by throwing a spelling-book and grammar at his head, as you can make 
him a useful member of society by stuffing him with readers, geographies, 
and arithmetics. * 

3. This unnatural and unreasonable method strikes with paralyzing force 
the teacher and prevents his accomplishing the very work he is aiming to do. 

What is the teacher's real work again we ask ? To aid the pupil in the 
development of a true character, to qualify him for a worthy life, to 
render him a proper subject for citizenship and society. How shall he 
accomplish this all-important work? Evidently by using the limited 
time he has to the best possible advantage. By touching every key in that 
marvellous organism, which will respond to the touch, by appealing to 
every susceptibility and- every motive, by awakening every dormant 
energy, and especially by calling into play those powers and emphasizing 
those duties most essential to genuine manhood and womanhood. The 
true teacher does this by bringing himself j his whole moral and intellectual 
being, into sympathetic contact with his pupils' entire being. Hence it 
depends upon the teacher himself, his character, his culture, his personal 
influence, more than upon his mechanical methods of teaching, as to 
what kind of education his pupils will receive. Thus the genuine teacher 
is more than all text-books, more than all apparatus, and all methods, 
more than everything else in the work of true education. 

When Pestalozzi was carrying on his great work in the old convent of 
Stanz, " his whole school apparatus consisted of himself and his pupils.'* 
But that was immeasurably more than all the apparatus of modern times 
minus the mighty personality of the strong-souled teacher himself. Yet, 
of what avail is this transcendent factor in all the work of education, — 
the personal force of the teacher, — if it is to be limited to drilling the 
pupil's mind with figures or stuffing it with facts ; or in other words, if 
all the moral and spiritual force of the teacher is to be deprived of its 
legitimate effect and his work is circumscribed within the narrow and 
beggarly limits of purely secular studies? Developed, ennobled, made 
great himself, and worthy of his position, by reason of his communion 
with truth in all her vast domain, in the realms of nature, of life, of duty, 
of destiny, and of God, he cannot forsooth lift his pupils to these lofty 
altitudes, he must not speak of these solemn sublimities and sacred 
verities, because that would be transcending the province of the State, 
whose work is to teach its ward to read, and spell, and cipher. 

Could any theory or process of education more completely stultify the 
teacher and stunt the pupil than this? With such a theory character is 
nothing in teacher or pupil ; the teacher who can cram the most multipli- 
cation liable and spelling book into the child's mind, in a given time, by 
whatever method or mechanism; bears off the palm, and is the State's 
best educational agent. How belittling such a view of education is to 
the teacher, how subversive of the high and noble ends he ought to seek, 
and how utterly at variance with every principle of sound philosophy, is 
apparent to every thoughtful person. Yet such is the legitimate sequence 
of the vaunted secular theory of common-school instruction. 
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4. This theory of education also, when practicall; 
bversive of the very object for which the puMie & 
'hat is that object ? Confe§aedly a moral one, the 
e morrtl qualification of the present chiid for tl 
Ivocates of education agree in thia. "Remove 
'event crime," is their constant ciy. No claaa of 
ore persistent in the advocacy of this theory tha 
Ives. With their conclusion we may not be at 
at the end tovght in all state education is a moral 
lis TTwtt be admitted to be the ultimate end in vii 
id would iiutijy the State in taxing its subjects for 
lucation is supported at public expense for t 
ivemment itself, in its various departments, ia 
lUrts of justice are established ; because the moral 

the nation demand it. Hence it is the legitimat 

tax its citizens for schools because of their su; 
oral welfare. 

But the very acknowledgement that the end is 
le theory of purely secular instruction. A moral i 
vpose in view, but, forsooth, the moral nature of 
le objective point in your instructione, and you u 

use moral ntetfaods nor deal with moral truthi 
otives. You must not appeal to the Deity, a bel 
le moral nature, nor to tbe Bible, the highest ai 
orals extant, for that would be obnoxious to somi 
ibject the State to the charge of teaching sectariai 
You are seeking to develope the moral nature ii 
le child to become a moral agent, to whom ia to b 
«red trusts and solemn responsibilities, but you 
>peal to hie conscience, though no faculty in the ] 
[■perfect, and more auaceptible, and none stands 
•M of development as that, and none is so vitall 
,ture and fitness tor citizenship. Or, if the conecit 
' appeal, it must not be by employing those truthi 
le history of the world has proved to be most effei 
oral sense and ennobling human character. 
Such is the shallow philosophy, or rather utter i 
pie of philosophy, which an unfounded and unre 
pon this nation to adopt in its public-school systei 
I systematically discarding the behest and 1 
leans, to seek development of character by persi 
[fusing to touch the most potent forces and fac 
laracter. 

(5) It an attempt is made to pany the force of ii 
ig that to impart intellectual instruction to a chilt 
ad thereby secures the end proposed ; we reply, 
lis is true in some slight degree, still it is a most 
lethod of compasfiing the end sought, and at besi 
fecUve if coupled with direct moral training. Foi 
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culture are not antagonistic when rightly joined, but mutually dependent 
and helpful the one complementing the other. But secondly, it is not so 
apparent that simple intelligence without corresponding moral training 
is an effectual preventive of crime, or, that in itself alone, it tends largely 
to moral elevation. 

It is coming to be more and more a question with thoughtful men 
whether we have not claimed quite too much for intelligence [?] as a 
preserving and elevating force in society. If statistics have seemed to 
authorize our general belief in this respect, it is because that hitherto 
intelligence amongst us has been almost invariably connected with no 
inconsiderable moral and religious training, while criminal classes, 
so-called, were almost wholly deprived of both intelligence and moral 
influence. But other facts are pressing on us now, and facts which are 
fiot at all flattering to our boasted intelligence nor favorable to reliance* 
upon it for national safety. Though general intelligence is supposed to 
be largely increasing, yet crime seems not to diminish, and nearly all our 
prisons are fall. Besides it is ascertained that only twenty per cent of 
state-prison convicts are illiterate. 

It ffi not then surprising that there should be some honest questioning 
88 to tJie more exact relation between the spelling-book and the state 
prison. It is true as we hear so frequently from our modem philosophers- 
that the " cure for unbalanced lives is training^^^ that a bad environment 
makes bad men. It is also true that the only solution of the problem of 
much of our evil, South and North, is the school-house ; but it is the 
achool-hoiise built upon the foundation principles of morals and theisticr 
i^i^n ; it is the school-house where God is recognized and the Bible 
revered, and where the teachings of the world's noblest and best men are 
permitted to exercise their unrestrained influence. 

We shall find wisdom in the practical maxim of the Prussians that- 
"whatever we would have in the State we must first introduce into the* 
Bchool-room." We want self-government, respect for authority, a profound 
sense of moral responsibility, developed consciences, reverence for sacred, 
things, the fear of God, truthfulness, honor, unswerving integrity, a moral 
manliness that cannot be bribed nor intimidated. How shall we secure 
these indispensable requisites of a safe and prosperous nation without the 
highest moral training in the school-room ? Th^ more thoughtfully wo 
examine the question the more thoroughly shall we be convinced that to 
dissociate the ethical and the intellectual, the Bible and the grammar, is- 
an unwise, unphilosophical, and unsafe procedure. 

We shall accept the words of Hon. D. D. Barnard of New York, uttered 
some years since before the legislature of that State. ** Keeping all the 
while in view," says he, " the object of popular education, the fitting of 
the people by moral as well as by intellectual discipline for self-govern- 
ment, no one can doubt that any system of instruction that overlooks tho 
training and informing of the moral faculties must be wretchedly and 
fatally defective. Crime and intellectual cultivation merely so far from 
being dissociated in history and statistics are unhappily old acquaintances- 
and tried friends. To neglect the moral powers in education is to educate 
not quite half the man. To cultivate the intellect only is to unhinge tho 
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mind and destroy Hie essential balance of the 
light up a recess only the better to see how dark 
that is done in popular education, then nothing, 1 
toward eatabliehing popular virtue and forming n 

II, But many who admit the importance of moi 
necessity in order to the welfare of the nation, v, 
the work of the State ; that " the Eovernnient 
much eo as a hank corporation or a railway comp 
fore depend upon th« family, the church, and th 
its future citizens in morals and religion. 

This reasoning has a surface plausibility but coi 
fallacy which is fatal to the nation. It makei asm 
wnaccounlable and contrary to factt. 

1. The claim that the nation is exclusively » 
sense that it has no individuality of character, n< 
principles, no religious belief, no moral respont 
and must have or inieerably perish of imbecility s 

We have already seen that it has an acknowledi 
ing its youth, and it cannot escape the moral resp< 
and logically carrying out that end to its comple 
shift this responsibility upon other parties. It 
given object, confessedly a moral one, and it ( 
subjects turn to them and say " we expect you 
work for which we have exacted a tax from you 
moral one, and it is, but we will attend to the 
work and leave the moral to you ; we will teach tl 
and mathematics, you must teach the principh 

Such an attitude is unworthy of a great and 
imbecility and cowardice personified and enthron 

2. But is the State warranted in assuming tfia 
its future citizens will be properly attended t 
organizations if neglected by its agents, the 
Possibly it will in some families ; but so also v 
furnish their children the necessary mentil cuUu: 
by tfie State; and would it not be equally wise 
the family or individual for one as tor tbe other ? 

As a question of facts is it true that the youni 
are receiving, from any source whatever, the mor 
the safety of the nation and the highest interei 
rather true that one of the greatest perils to so 
such vast numbers, of our young men especiall 
stage where life's responsibilities and issues art 
solemn trf^dy, with so little development of m 
a curb of moral restraint to hold in check the hat 

Precisely here is our peril most menacing, j 
that any imagined or actual increase of intelli 
peril less. Bather let us acknowledge with frankn 
thaX tbe danger from this source never was so 
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seems increafiing with each year of our national history. If ever moral 
instruction were necessary in our nation, much more is it an imperative 
necessity now. The dangerous and immoral elements of society are 
constantly hecoming more dis])roportioned to the hetter classes/ Nor can 
it he truthfully affirmed that this arises wholly from the influx of foreign 
population. Our own native-born youth as a rule lack the moral fiber, 
the sturdy strength, the genuine manliness, and lofty integrity which 
come from true moral training persistently applied through all the years 
of early j'outh and opening manhood. 

The State in relying upon the family for this training makes too large a 
presumption upon the general morality and fidelity of parents. Dr. Pea- 
body, of Harvard college, in contrasting the past with the present, in 
respect to parental training, much to the discredit of the latter says: — " A 
very large proportion of the pupils in our cities and populous towns come 
from homes utterly destitute of culture, and of the means anci the spirit 
of culture, where a book is never seen, and reading is with the adult 
members a lost art, or one never acquired. There are schools in which 
four-fifths or more of the pupils are of this class." 

He might have painted the moral aspect of the home picture in still 
darker colors. 

Nor is it in the lowest classes of society alone that the moral teaching 
of the family is wholly inadequate to the child's need. Herbert Spencer, 
speaking of the subject in its general aspects, says: — "The management 
of children, and more especially the moral management, is lamentably 
bod. Parents either never think of the matter at all, or else their conclu- 
sions are crude and inconstant." 

And yet the State is to entrust the moral training of its future citizens 
wholly to such agents as these. 

But is it not the duty of parents to attend to the moral and religious 
instruction of their children ? Certainly ; and so it would be their duty 
to provide them intellectual culture if the State made no provision for it. 
So it is the duty of all to obey the laws without police force or courts of 
justice or prisons, but the State does not, [?] in these matters presume on 
every one's doing his duty, and so it makes provision for him in case of 
his failure in this respect. Why does it not take into consideration 
undesirable facts respecting the inadequate moral training of its youth 
and make preventive as well as punitive provision for the welfare of 
society? The fact is there is too much shifting of responsibility in this 
entire matter of the moral and religious instruction of the young. The 
State commits it to the family, the family relies upon the church, the 
church entrusts it to the Sunday-school, and between these several 
agencies with their indiflference or inefficiency the one transcendent work 
of the Republic, the proper education of its youth, is most negligently 
and imperfectly achieved. 
There is something inspiring in Sparta's heroic training of her youth 

for the one object she wished to compass, that of making hardy soldiers. 

For this purpose the boy was taken at seven years of age and kept in the 

liands of the State until he was sixty. He was fed on black broth at the 

public tables, toughened by exposure, inured to hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
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scourging, too loyal and too brave ever to utter a w 
an example hy any means of a perfect edncation, t 
■of careful study. Cannot an enlightened Christi 
wiser ages exhibit at least equal wisdom and zeal . 
more favored youth for the higher ends slie seeks 
arena of life into which they are to pass? 

3. It ought to be added also that the theory o' 
.secular education by the State exerts a most unfa 
■OUT youth, tending to demoralize and atheize then 
Sf&te cannot fail to be interpreted by young and si 
of indifference to morality and religion. With th 
an attitude and the natural disrelish of the younj 
and restraint, the parent and the religious teachi 
capable they may be, find it almost Impossible to 
truths on,the mind that is indurated rather than 
by its purely intellectual culture. Five or six da; 
exclusively to secular instruction with rarely or : 
higher nature of a child is a poor preparation for i 
be it from mother or minister. The receptivity 
gradually lessened by the overshadowing pre-em 
'Culture, and his indifference to all moral and rel 
increases by a kind of logical sequence under this 
irrational method of training. 

If the Bible is not honored iu the school-roon 
.receive much attention in the pupil's chamber, 
not recognized as authority there, they will not I 
■elsewhere; if moral and religious truths find 
instruction from the teacher, the parent and Sue 
have a. hard and ungracious task to find any place 
preoccupied mind in the occasional half-honr reli 
for such a purpose. 

And so it happens, by the practical working ol 
■orable as destiny, that the moral nature of mnltiti 
. an uncultivated waste ; and the State pursuing snt 
j)Our out upon society multiplied thonsands of ] 
the duties of life and as dangerous to all the best 
-ae if they had never received any training at the 

This theory of pure eeculariem in edncation is t 
merits it may claim it is in direct antagonism to th 
genius of our common-school system. 

It ia an nnquestioned historical fact, well ki 
persons, that the Couhoh School owes ita origin 
spirit of its founders. It is the child of Christiai 
fountain head. If we refer to that famous origini 
Court of Massachusetts, iu 1647, by which every 
holders was required to establish a school, we fi: 
-emphatic recognition of God and the Bible. Ti 
has been developed a system of education permi 
4b.e highest moral and religious ideas ; a system 
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nation a history of unparalleled growth and prosperity, a system which 
has achieved for us greatness and honor unprecedented ; a system which, 
in its essential features, is the admiration of the civilized world. 

Is it then the part of wisdom and of statesmanship to strike away the 
very foundations of this vaunted institution and smite it with paralyzing 
force by one fell revolutionary blow from the destructive hand of atheistic 
secularism ? If we consent to such a revolutionizing departure from the 
honored past let us do it with open eyes and clear understanding of the 
logical consequences. Let us consider what this secularization of the 
government and of the public schools especially, means, and what will be 
the inevitable results. 

It is not a question of teaching sectarian tenets, nor of reading a few 
verses from any version of the sacred scriptures, nor of opening the 
school with a brief religious exercise of whatever form ; all these questions 
are of minor importance, as compared with the great question at issue. 
That question is this, Shall the State become unqualifiedly atheistic? 
Shall it assume an attitude of absolute indifference to religion and that 
whole domain of fundamental truths and historic facts based upon relig- 
ion ? Shall it entirely ignore God, the Bible, Christianity, the Sabbath, 
with all the moral teachings that have their roots in these fundamental 
ideas ? Shall it forbid its teachers .to give instruction in any of these 
truths and the duties arising therefrom ? Shall it, at this late day, assume 
an attitude of antagonism to the very principles which have hitherto 
permeated every department of our government, and have given it 
stability, greatness, and power ? And shall ail this be done at the clamor- 
ous bidding of a few restless spirits who are dissatisfied with the noble 
structure which oar fathers reared with sacrifices of toil and tears and 
blood, who seek to smite the proud edifice with destructive hand ? 

All this the State must do if it honestly concede the demand for com* 
plete secularization. It must expurgate every text-book in use ; it must 
eliminate every extract from the Bible, every allusion to God as the 
l)eneficent Creator, to Christ as the world's Bedeemer, to the Sabbath as 
God's appointed day of rest for man, to Christianity as the purest type of 
religion. There must be no allusion to the great First Cause, none to the 
fividence of design in the human system, nor in the universe ; no reference 
to a divine Providence whose bounty makes the earth to smile ; no word 
of instruction respecting man's responsibility to his Maker, the true 
foundation of moral obligation, the fundamental distinction between 
right and wrong. All this savors, it is said, of religious prejudice, and is 
offensive to some of the State's subjects, therefore the State must take 
care that it has no place in its public schools. This and nothing less is 
the issue ; this and nothing less is the legitimate result. It is useless to 
say that the Bible can be introduced '*as literature to be studied as 
Homer and Virgil and Shakespeare.'' 

The plea for secularism on the part of the State is either a quibble or it 
is an honest objection to theism and Christianity having any recognized 
place in our national government If it be the former it is unworthy of 
a moment's thought ; if it be the latter, then it demands all that we have 
fipedfied and more. It demands that the nation shall banish the recogni- 
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iaa of God and the Christian religion from every go' 
nent in the whole national domain. It demands that t 
10 recognized authority in the nation's laws nor in tb 
^atno prayer shall ever be offered in legislative asseir 
ihall be administered to bind the conscience of a w 
ilistice ; that the name of God shall never be invoked : 
>( the nation's high officials ; that no chaplain shall b< 
Minister of the Gospel be permitted to offer prayer in 
Dental institutions of the lard. In a word it demar 
ihall be alhektic, purely, confessedly, emphatically, pe 
■efusing any and all recognition of God and religion 
iepartmentfi. 

With the issue thu» before us, carried out to its to; 
little more need be saiii lo convin<:e thoughtful persona 
md fatality ol euuh a course. It would smite with co 
3ur whole common-school system. To use the languaf 
Report of the School Board of New Haven, Conn, " I 
thing like ediwation in our schools— if any tiling is 
than the use of the alphabet and the processes ol 
perhaps, the higher branches of mathematical scienc 
the text-book, if there be one, mu^t recognize religic 
duman nature ; as a fact and a dominant factor in all I 
in governments, laws, and the being of society ; as an i 
the literature of all languages in all ages); and as m< 
thinking, the morals, the usages, the institutions, 
cliaracterof every people under heaven. Such recogr 
not religious teaching in any sense in which any mt 
Uohammedan, Pagan, or Atheist, can reasonably com 
It the opening of a legislature or at the opening of a j 
va intermeddling of the State with the rights or du 
nor is it an attempt by the State to teach religion, 
rect^nition of religion in the public schools is objecti 
would the aystematic and thorough ignoring of relipoi 

The State then is to prepare its youth for future c 
teaeh that which nnderlies all true and worthy charoc 
moralities, the duties, and responsibilities of life in all 
It is not to assume control over the individual com 
religious belief, nor enforce the performance of r( 
assume to teach technical religion, much l«fie sectar 
recognize religion as the foundation of all highest men 
sense of responsibility, and the inspiration of all that 
and most salutary in human society. It is freely to 
fundamental truths and all potent factors in developinj 
future citizens, and solving the problem of its future sa 
In doing this it violates no right of any of its subjects 
to any one. 

To adopt tbe opposite course we have indicated, is 
the many in deference to the unreasonable prejudice) 
asks it? Not the great body of American citizens, ^ 
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government and ardent supporters of its public schools. Not the teachers, 
whose vocation would be degraded and whose success would be rendered 
impossible by such a policy. Not the Catholic, for he is a staunch believer 
in Christian education, and the whole theory of a secular and godless 
culture is to him an offence tenfold greater than the introduction of a 
few verses from the Protestant version of the scriptures. Not even the 
Jew, for he believes in God and the great principles of religion, and 
wants his children trained therein. If any of these parties object to 
features of our common schools, it is because they are virtually opposed 
to the entire system. 

Who then does make this revolutionary demand ? A few infidels who 
affect to have no belief in pod and who really have little or no sympathy 
with our whole system of government. And in deference to the clamor 
which these men have raised, some men who are good and true have been 
led to espouse their cause and become the champions of absolute secular- 
ism in the State. 

For the State to heed this demand and adopt this policy would be unjust 
to the pupils of our schools who are thereby robbed of the only prepara- 
tion which will qualify them for a true life ; unjust to parents, who. en- 
trust their children to the State with the expectation that they will receive 
the best and most needed training ; unjust to citizens, who are beguiled 
into a false belief that the national safety ifi being secured through a sys- 
tem which proves to be inadequate and delusive; unjust to tax-payersf, 
whose money is exacted for a purpose that is not accomplished and cannot 
he accomplished by such a method ; unjust to teachers, who, in worse 
condition than the Hebrew slaves under their £!gyptian taskmasters, are 
expected to build up the national edifice strong, and stately and enduring 
without employing the material and methods which are absolutely neces- 
sary to its strength and beauty and permanence. 

It is to attempt a feat which has never been achieved in the history of 
the world, and stands without historical precedent Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks, Bomans, all nations in all ages have recognized the Supreme 
Power of their imperfect creeds, in their national instruction and in their 
whole national life. It remains for this favored Eepublic of the United 
States, standing on the summit of destiny, with its pure faitli and its 
flaming light, with its knowledge of the true God, and its marvellous ex- 
perience of his saving help, to ignore that God who has lifted the nation 
to its high pre-eminence, and to flaunt its banner before the world, oi^ 
which is blazoned in letters of burning shame the atheistic motto, *^ No 
Godf no Religion,''^ 

Let the theory of secularism which we have combated be adopted and 
the nation is doomed. Our boasted Public-School System will be smitten 
with paralysis, and perish, as it ought, when thus shorn of its strength ; 
the noble institutions which are the nation's support and pride, will totter 
to their fall ; and the nation itself will be numbered among the buried 
nationalities of the Past. May a Merciful Providence save us from such 
a fate I Let us be grateful that he has given us so distinguished and sue* 
ceasful a history in the past ; let us be thankful also that our commozL 
24 . 
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Bchools, permeated ae they have hitherto been ao largely 
of morality and religion, have contributed so much to mal 
illnatrioua ; and let us cherish the faith that he will deliv. 
evils which now menace our nation by giving ns wisdom 
to eupport and an unswerving fidelity to the sacred char^ 
OUT trust. That such may be our future, may we not unit 
thanksgiving and the prayer of our own true and loyal W 
"Our fathers' God, from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand! 
We meet to-day, united, tree, 
And loyal to oar land and thee. 
To thank thee for tbe era done, 
And trust thee for the opening ope. 
" Oh ! make thou ub through centuiieB long, 
In peace secure, and jusSce strong; 
Around our gifts of freedom draw 
The safeguard of thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old." 



President Mendenhall by request then vacate 
which was occupied by Mr. Spalding. Mr. H 
offered the following resolutions, which were passe 
vote: 

Whbbuas, T. C. Mendenhall, who has been so long 
identified with the educational interests of Ohio, in thi 
teacher and superintendent in our common schools, as 
college, and as President of this Association, has accepte< 
instrnction in modem science in the Imperial TTniyersity c 
that not only confers deserved distinction upon him, but s) 
earnestness this people of an ancient civilization have ent* 
new and wonderful educational career ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we regret our loss, we congratulate those 
by it, we wish our friend all success, health, proaperi 
usefulness ; and we hope that his absence may not. be lo 
may return again to pursue his honorable labors among h 

To this resolution Prof. Mendenhall responded 
manner. 
' H. P. Uflford, from the committee on High Bchoc 
at last meeting, made the following report, which 

Your committee, appointed at the last meeting of this 
investigate the subject of tbe great expense of our H: 
charged in the report of School Commissioner Smart for 
to submit the following : 

Taking as a basis Table XXIII, of Mr. Smart's Repoi 
statistics of separate districts whose enumeration is 500 and 
find reported 113 cities and towns reporting High School 
these was sent a circular, asking for information. 
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Answers were received fropa 56, giving the desired information. It Ib, 
perhaps, to be regretted, that fuller information was not received, but, as 
those places which failed to respond, are, without exception, small and 
tinimportant, your committee feel that the data at hand fully warrant 
them in refuting the aspersions cast upon our High Schools. On page 45, 
Mr. Smart says, " There are 13,000 school-houses in the Stake ; 140 of them, 
or about one per cent, are distinctively High Schools." We find there 
are but 7 "distinctively High-School" buildings in the State, just ^ of 
the number Mr. Smart reports. On page 46, he says " The whole value 
of High-School property is $3,000,000, or 15 per cent of the whole value of 
school property in the State." We find that the value of the 7 distinct- 
ively High-School buildings is $458,230 — and of the other 49, of the part 
used for High Schools, $288,800. Doubling this last item, for the cost of 
the other 50 High Schools, from which we have received no data, and 
combining, we find the total probable cost of High-School property to be 
$1,035,300, or about 5 per cent against 15 per cent, as stated by Mr. Smart. 

Your committee think it evident that Mr. Smart has charged to the 
High School, the total cost of many large buildings containing from 8 to 
16 rooms, in which but one or two are used for High-School purposes; 
and has also committed the error of charging to the same account the 
total salaries of suck Superintendents as are engaged a portion of their 
time in teaching, which amounts in some cases to as little as ^j or y^^. 

Mr. Smart also, in his report, gives prominence to the charge, that it is 
said our High Schools are chiefly for. the rich. In answer to this, we beg 
leave to call attention to ihe following facts: 

Of 5461 children, the occupation of whose parents is known from our 
statistics, there are 

Professional, 489, Mechanics and Laborers, 2,753, 

Small Tradesmen, 408, Merchants, 503, 

Widows, 567, Unclassified, 741. 

It will thus be seen that, on this basis, 50 per cent of the pupils in our 
High Schools are the children of mechanics and laborers, while at least 
70 per cent are included in the three classes of laborers, small tradesmen, 
and widows. 

Further comment is needless. 

In conclusion, your committee would beg leave to recommend the 
adoption of the following: 

Resolved f That the State School Qommissioner be requested, to make 
such additions or alterations as may be necessary, in issuing his next set 
of blank reports, to show in a classified form, the actual cost of High- 
School property, salaries paid, other expenses, and the occupation of 
parents. E. W. Coy, 

E. H. Cook, 
H. P. Ufford. 

The report was discussed by L. D. Brown, of Eaton (remarks 
not furnished), and W, W. Ross, of Fremont. 
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REMARKS OF HK. ROSS. 

Mr. President: 

I was very glad that Mr. Cooh called the attention of 
cnts' section on Tuesday to the glaring mieBtateinents 
caBt over the l&nd lo the prejndice of the high school, 
attendance upon the high-school department and the nur 
front the same. 

It is time, sire, that these misstatementB, and the miea] 
stood, and miBleading Btatiatics on which they are based, 
ventilated and exposed in this Association. 

Our last State School Beport, after premising that 
enrolment is only about three per cent of the entire St 
fitge after page says, that ninety-seven pupils in a huo 
the high school. After further premising that the nuii 
from the high schools is only one-half of one per cent o 
enrolment, it proceeds to say that not more than < 
hundred ever graduates. 

At the last Tri-State Teachers' Association held at ' 
tendent trout Michigan made the statement (bat 95 per i 
in our public schools never reach the high school, basin 
npon similar statistics. 

In the May number of tbe Ohio Educational Monthi; 
says that "Statistics show that 95 per cent of the pap 
schools never get beyond the primary and grammar grai 

These statements are scattered every where throi)gl 
through educational reports, educational periodicals, 
associations; they find their way into legislative halls ai 
against the high school; they are calculated to deceit 
and yet, sire, I stand here to say that there i* not one wot 

In the first place there is no justice whatever in est 
school enrolment and graduations on per cents on the 
mrolment, inasmnch as two-thirds of the Btate enrol 
of papils in tbe ungraded country schools, and the 
eonflned to the towns and cities. 

Bat, sirs, it is to an infinitely more glaring feUacy i 
iDade from school statistics to which I would call your s; 

The popular mind is apt to refer per cents to one bund 
pOBMble attainment, whereas, if every pnpil who e 
primary should be promoted to the high school and coi 
tbe course, the hi);h-scbool enrolment, covering four j 
year coarse, could not possibly exceed 33^ per cent of 
ment. If every pupil who enters the lowest primary i 
the end of the twelfth year, the number of gradnatef 
8i per cent of the enrolment in the entire twelve gradei 
is about as follows : 

The high-school enrolment is 5 per cent of the i 
therefore only 5 per cent or only 5 in a hundred ev< 
school, or 95 per cent, 95 iu a hundred, never reach the 
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number of graduates is only one-half of one per cent of the entire Stale 
enrolment, or a little more than one per cent of the enrolment in the 
towns and cities; therefore only one pupil in a hundred of those enrolled 
in the schools of our towns and cities ever graduates, or ninety-nine out 
of a hundred never graduate. 

These deductions involve a glaring non-sequitur. The fallacy is so 
palpable that it is a wonder that it could escape observation for a moment. 

The fallacy can, perhaps, be best illustrated by showing the absurd 
conclusions to which a similar course of reasoning may lead. Let us 
suppose that one hundred pupils enter the lowest primary each year, and 
that with each succeeding one hundred, they are regularly promoted 
without loss from year to year until the entire first one hundred at the 
end of the twelfth year stand ready for graduation. Now for the reason- 
ing. The enrolment in the high school covering four years is only 33} 
per cent of the entire enrolment ; therefore 66f per cent never reach the 
high school, whereas by our supposition every pupil reaches the high 
school. The one hundred graduates are only 8} per cent of the entire 
enrolment; therefore only 8J per cent ever graduate, whereas by the 
supposition every pupil graduates. 

And yet, sirs, these palpably false deductions have received the sanction 
of state-school reports, and educational journals, and were used against 
the high school in the legislative discussions at Columbus last winter. 

If the estimates are made on the basis of the annual accessions to the 
lowest primary, the only true and correct basis, supposing the population 
to remain unchanged, or if the number who enter the high school or 
graduate therefrom is compared with the number in the same class when 
they entered the lowest primary respectively eight and twelve years 
before, then it will be found, instead of five per cent, thirty and even 
forty per cent do reach the high school ; that is, of every on^ hundred 
pupils who enter upon the lowest primary or first school year, as high as 
thirty and even forty do enter the high school ; it will also be found that 
the number of graduates leaps rapidly upward from one-half per cent to 
len, fifteen, and even twenty per cent; that is of every one hundred 
pupils who enter the first school year, from fifteen to twenty do complete 
the course and graduate from the high school, whilst twice the number 
enjoy to some extent high-school privileges. 

These are some of the facts, statistics, and statements, which I say 
should be thoroughly ventilated in this Association. When understood 
they will rob the opposition to the high school of its loudest thunder* 
Let the motion pass. 

The discussion was concluded by Pres. E. E. White, of Indi- 
ana (remarks not furnished). 

C. W. Oakes, of Norwalk, made a request from persons inter- 
ested in ungraded schools that permission be given for a section 
in the Association to be devoted to ungraded schools. * The 
request was granted. 
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E. H. Cook, from committee on High Schools and Colleges, 
made an informal report on the subject of College Admissions. 
After discussion by Prof. E. T. Tappan and Dr. John Hancock 
the subject was recommitted with instructions to report at an 
early date. 

Adjourned to P. M. 



2 P.M. 

Association met, President in chair. 

The chair announced the following Committee on Reading: 

Sup't. U. T. Curran, Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, E. 0. Vaile, 
A. D. Wilt, and Mrs. F. W. Case. 

Hon. T. W. Harvey, from committee on Place of Meeting 
reported in favor of Put-in-Bay. The report was adopted. 

Pros. W. H. Scott, of the Ohio University, then read a paper on 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 



Much has been said of late about the expediency and justice of continu- 
ing the public high school. Whatever our wishes or convictions may be, 
we can not deny that a very formidable opposition to this part of our 
common-school system has been awakened. The subject is one of serious 
consequence, and deserves all, and more than all, the attention it has 
received. 

But at the other extreme of our system of state instruction is a school 
which, though of much less pretension, is of even more vital concern. I 
mean the country school. The advanced education of a few is second 
only to the elementary education of all ; but it is second to that. The 
€X)untry school is the school of the people. For every pupil in the high 
school there are twenty in the country school ; and among the latter are 
most of those who within the next few years will be pursuing a scholastic 
career in our colleges, and most of those who are destined by native force 
of character to create the great, for tunes and to wield the potential 
influences of the next generation. 

The existence of the country school, it is true, is not like that of the 
high school, opposed and threatened. The few voices of hostility against 
it are almost too faint to be heard, and so strongly is it intrenched in the 
opinions and affections of the people that the most violent assaults could 
not endanger it. Yet it is in danger. It shares the danger of every 
accepted institution, — the danger that the purpose which gave it birth and 
the spirit which at first breathed into it the breath of a vigorous life, will 
degenerate into dead mechanical force and unmeaning routine. While 
the existence of the country school is fostered, its usefulness is much 
neglected. Atrophy has set in, and unless some effective remedy be 
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found, the day is not distant when we shall be left with an emaciated 
form whose vitality is wasted away and whose certain end isvdeath. 

I desire not to be understood that the country school is in every cespect 
declining. In outward accommodations and appliances it has made 
decided progress. As it now is, it possesses many points of excellence, it 
is doing a' work of great value, and the loss of it would be an irreparable 
loss. But in methods, in spirit, and in results, is it any better than it was 
a third of a century ago ? In teaching what we call the common branches, 
is it not less efficient than it was, — certainly far less efficient than it ought 
to be? 

The prime source of difficulty is to be found in the imperfect character 
and qualifications of the teacher. The great body of the teachers are 
young. They have had little experience of life and still less as teachers. 
They have received no special instruction or training for their work, and 
their knowledge of the subjects to be taught is barely sufficient to enable 
them to obtain an examiners' certificate. 

' It is a worse feature of the case that so few of these teachers improve 
as they should. They learn something perforce. But most of them 
abandon the work before they have had time to learn much ; and those 
who continue in it, with rare exceptions, do not intelligently aim to 
improve. They do not resort to study or experiment in order to gain 
skill and power. 

The reason for this lack of improvement is, in many cases, that they 
do not know how to improve themselves. Their ideas of the business of 
teaching are crude and unshapen, and they have no high standards, no 
greatly-successful examples before them. In many other cases, the reason 
is that they do not care to improve. The demand on the part of their 
patrons is low, and they are content to meet that demand. All they 
desire is to get through their work with the least possible trouble and 
without positive disgrace. 

The remedies for these deficiencies of the teacher are easy to name, and 
ought to be easy also to apply ; but, for that, perhaps, we must wait for 
a more enlightened public sentiment. 

/ First of all, there ought to be a broader standard of qualification for \ 
(admission to the office of teacher. I do not say a higher standard, — ^though 
that too is necessary, — but a broader standard, — one that will include 
qualifications which are now almost entirely, if not entirely, disregarded. 
Among such qualifications are industry, tact, sympathy, earnestness, 
clearness of perception, firmness of Secision, and above all, strict con- 
scientiousness. And then,* as these qualifications should be required, 
means should be employed to develop them. I need not repeat what has 
already been ^id more than once during the sessions of this Association, 
respecting the importance of establishing real and thorough normal 
schools. What I want especially to say is that normal schools, institutes, 
and teachers' literature should abound with information on principles and 
methods, and should glow with inspiration and quickening power. They 
should communicate light, elevation of aim, and enthusiasm, and in 
doing this they would render the very highest service to the teacher and 
the State. 
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But the chief requirement is a frequent and rigid inspection of they^ 
' schools. The teacher should know that his work will be tested, and that 
' he is Jinswerable, in a definite and tangible form, for the manner in which 
he does it. This is the indispensable condition of improvement. The 
character of the inspection will go far to determine the character of the 
school ; and without it, qualification and opportunity will avail little. But 
if the teacher is continually conscious that the eye of a superior i^ upon 
him and that he is to be judged by results, it will give new zeal and 
energy to all that he does. 

The State is not radical enough in its methods to obtain good teachers. 
This is the vital point. Buildings, books, money, time, are in vain 
without the qualified, faithful, efficient teacher. Yet the means for 
securing this sine-qua-non are gravely defective. The most essential things 
needed are not looked for and no way has been adopted for ascertaining 
whether thev exist or not. 

To execute such a plan as the one here proposed, it will be necessary 
that the examiners of teachers should be capable of discerning and* 
appreciating the higher elements of teaching power. They must be 
persons not merely of general intelligence, but persons who have studied 
and practiced the profession of teaching. It will also be necessary that 
they should visit the schools, and should become thoroughly acquainted 
with the actual work of each teacher. They should alpo consult with 
directors and parents about the wants of the schools and the success of the 
teachers. These ends can be secured in no other way so well, perhaps, as 
in that which has already been so often and so earnestly advocated, and 
which, in otiier States, has been so generally adopted, — a system of county 
supervision. But it must be supervision under such conditions as will 
secure competent and earnest superintendents. 

But all the deficiencies of the country school can not be justly attributed 
to the teacher. No matter how well qualified he may be, the circum- 
stances under which he works are such as to render the highest efficiency 
impossible. Among these circumstances is the pressure that has in many 
places been brought to bear on the sub-district school for the admission 
of advanced studies. Algebra, physiology, physical geography^ physics, 
fiistory, and others, have presented themselves one after another, claiming 
a place by the side of arithmetic, geography, and grammar. And they 
have not come altogether in vain. Their claim is often conceded. The 
importance of these subjects can not be questioned. It is desirable that 
every person should be made famtliar with them. But the sub-district 
school, as it now exists, is not the place to teach them. If the teacher is 
faithful in the other work required of him, he has no time, and can not 
possibly find time, to hear daily recitations in these studfes. The most 
important part of his business is the intelligent and thorough instruction 
of the younger children. But when advanced classes are admitted, the 
teacher, finding them more interesting, easily persuades himself that they 
have superior claims on his time and attention. As a consequence, the 
primary classes are neglected, the work which should receive the most 
studious and earnest effort is performed hastily and carelessly. Something 
of the higher branches of knowledge may be taught, but it should be 
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done orally, and only as a means of breaking the monotony of regulaif 
work. 

A radical difficulty which nearly every country-school teacher has to 
encounter is the want of continuity in the system to which he belonga. 
He remains in one school but a few months ; and, by the time he has 
become fairly acquainted with its pupils and patrons and has acquired a, 
tolerable mastery of the situation, he must begin to search for some new 
engagement, and this school falls into other hands. When the new 
teacher arrives, he finds that nothing has been carried forward from the 
labors of his predecessor. He has no authoritative information of what 
the pupils have undertaken or accomplished, — nothing to guide him in 
the onerous and important business of organizing the school. Any 
adaptation, therefore, to what has already been done, or any rational 
continuation of it, is of course impossible. He must begin anew ; and at 
the end of the term, his organization, methods, results, will, in turn, be 
lost to view, and his successor will begin under the same grave, but need- 
less disadvantages. For these evils I have no universal panacea to recom- 
mend. I am not able to pronounce any potent word or to work any 
magical charm by which they can be exorcised. For all that I can see, it 
will be necessary to adopt here those means which experience has proved 
to be efficient elsewhere. For all that I can see, effort and skill, patience 
and time will be necessary to accomplish this reform, as they have been 
for all other reforms. 

As helps toward the discovery of some means for removing these 
difficulties, the following suggestions are submitted : — 

1. Let a maximum of work be fixed for the sub-district school. The i 
adoption of a judicious standard, restricting the range of studies within / 
proper limits, would insure time for doing well what ought to be done. It ' 
would at the same time present a definite object toward which both teacher 
and pupil might direct their efforts ; and this is a primary condition of 
success, both in teaching and in study. 

2. Let examinations be required at the close of each term, those above 
a certain grade to be at least partly written. 

3. Let the teacher be required, after the close of his school, to place . 
these examination papers and a copy of his class-lists, containing the 
names of all the pupils who recited in each class, with the length of time 
each pupil was a member of the class, the subject pursued, and the text* 
book used, the amount of work done, and his estimate of the proficiency 
of each pupil, in the hands of the clerk of the sub-district. Suggestions 
and remarks might often be added to the report with great advantage. 
Compliance with this requirement should be a condition of drawing his pay. 

4. Let the next teacher be required, before opening and organizing the 
school, to examine the class-lists made out by his predecessor and the 
examination papers of the pupils. Thus he will have a knowledge of 
facts, the actual work of the pupils, and the judgment of a teacher, as a 
basis on which to begin his own work. 

To carry out most of the suggestions made in this paper, would require 
legislation. But the beginning and the efficiency of all attempts at school 
teform must be sought in an awakened public sentiment. In this the 
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common school originated, and by this it must be perpetuated and 
improved. 

Bat the awakening of public sentiment depends on the enlightened 
educators of the State. That it should begin with parents, the patrons of 
the schools, is hopeless. As well might it be expected, of the children 
themselves. These parents are engaged in manual toil. Many of them 
have little care whether their children obtain even the poor education 
which the schools now afford. Almost all of them are destitute of knowl- 
edge respecting school methods, and have no conception of a better 
school than the one taught in their own district. No more can it be 
expected that a better sentiment should originate with the local school 
authorities. School directors seldom know more of what constitutes a 
good school, or of what is necessary to improve one, than parents in 
general. Their aims usually are to obtain a teacher at the lowest possible 
wages, and to obtain the best teacher, judged by the popular voice, that 
will serve at this lowest rate of wages. These men are capable of higher 
views and susceptible to better influences. Most parents, also, may be 
aroused to greater interest in the welfare and success of their schools. But 
the impulse must originate somewhere ; and it must originate with those 
who know and feel the importance of education, and of making education 
the very best that it can be made. Have not we been derelict in attention 
and duty to this humbler department of the profession? Have we 
encouraged and fostered it as we should have done ? Have we tried to 
fill its teachers with the ambitions and enthusiasms, and to secure to its 
schools the power of system and supervision which we regard as so 
essential to our own success ? I rejoice to learn since I came here that 
something is to be attempted; and I trust that the effort will not flag till 
its end is accomplished. 

You have but to refresh your memories for a moment to satisfy your- 
selves that our school literature is too little adapted to the wants of the 
country-school teacher. Even the school journals, in which there is 
opportunity for the widest variety of subjects, afford him but scanty aid; 
and it is a common complaint among the most intelligent of these 
teachers, that they can And nothing in the educational periodicals which 
is of real value to them. 

To those here who have at heart the education and welfare of man, there 
comes up to-day from the unpretending school-houses in* every part of 
Ohio, a voice of humble but earnest appeal. It is the cry of young souls 
for light, for opportunity, for power. Let such a response go back as shall 
inspire the humblest school and the humblest heart to strive for a nobler 
standard of knowledge and training. Let it be a response intelligent and 
practical, as -well as earnest, prescribing means and modes, and placing 
the feet of parent and teacher and pupil in the path to a far greater and 
more satisfying success. 



The discussion was opened by Sup't. Reuben McMillan, of 
Youngstown, who was followed by Prof. E. T. Tappan, U. T. 
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Curran, John Hancock, A. B. Johnson, T. W. Harvey, and E. 
H. Cook. 

It was moved and seconded that the part of Pres. Scott's 
paper referring to record of work in ungraded schools, be- 
referred to the Section of Ungraded Schools. 

Carried. 

E. H. Cook, from committee on High Schools and Colleges,, 
made the following report, which was adopted after discussion 
by E. T. Tappan, D. F. De Wolf, and E. H. Cook; 

Inasmuch as the College Association of Ohio has waived the require- 
ment of Greek as a requisite of admission to College, provided an equiv- 
alent is offered. Therefore : 

Resolved, That we, the Superintendents and Teachers of the State, accept 
this overture on the part of the Colleges, and pledge ourselves to do our 
best to prepare our pupils better in the other requirements, and partieu-^ 
larly to add more of language study as the proper substitute for Greek. 

E. H. Cook, 
John Hancock, 
A. B. Johnson, 
E. M. Avery, 
E. W. Coy. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which 
were adopted:. 

"Whereas, In the opinion of this Association the efficiency and useful- 
ness of our system of public schools would be increased by the establish- 
ment of schools upon the Kindergarten plan for children between tho- 
ages of four and six years, therefore 

" Resolved, That we recommend that the General Assembly be memor- 
alized for such legislative action as will empower boards of education to \ 
establish Kindergarten schools, which shall be made a part of our system 
pf Instruction. 

*^ Resolved, That we learn with gratification that commendable progress, 
has been made the past year in the diffusion of a knowledge of the 
metrical system of weights and measures in the public schools of the 
State, and that in furtherance of this end we commend the subject to the 
attention of the examining boards of teachers in both graded and ungraded 
schools. 

*^ Resolved, That the organization of a section of this Association, having* 
in view the improvement of the ungraded schools of Ohio, meets our 
hearty approval, and we most urgently request the members of this 
Association, and all having the welfare of our public schools at heart, to 
extend aid and sympathy to the movement, to the end that its objects, 
may be speedily realized." 
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The Committee on Nomination reported the following ticket, 
which was adopted : 

President— H. M. Parker, Elyria. 

Vice Presidents — ^Reuben McMillan, Youngstown ; M. H. Lewis, Circle- 
Tilie ; Miss B. A. Dutton, Cleveland ; H. Bennett, Franklin ; Miss Maggie 
W. Sutherland, Steubenville. 

Secretary — L. D. Brown, Eaton. 

Treasurer — A. G. Farr, Columbus. 

Executive Committee — For three years : W, W. Ross, Fremont ; M. S. 
Turrill, Cincinnati. 

Committee on Communication between teachers and those wishing to 
employ teachers — ^J. J. Burns, Columbus; A. B. Johnson, Avondale- 
H. H. Wright, Defiance. <• 

At the suggestion of the President, and in accordance with 
custom, the Association sang the long meter doxology and 1 
adjou-rned sine die. 

Jno. W. Dowd, Secretary. 
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On account of the space taken by the Proceedings of the Ohio 

Teachers' Association, we are compelled to omit much matter intended 
for this issue, such as the statistics of Institutes, Book Notices, contributed 
articles, etc. These will appear next month. Very few of the many 
Institutes held have as yet been statistically reported. We shall be glad 
to receive their reports for next month. 



^Thb very interesting table on the following page was compiled by 

Alston Ellis, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Hamilton. Here 
are statistics that will not be printed as a general thing in the school 
reports for nearly a year. Mr. Ellis's report, however, is probably by thig 
time ready for delivery. We shall be glad to extend the list in another 
table if Superintendents in other cities and villages will furnish the item? 
for each column. Send these items immediately. We especially make 
the request from the superintendents in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, 
Lima, Warren, Salem, Oberlin, Alliance, Massillon, Pomeroy, Wilmington, 
Lebanon, Hillsboro, Fremont, Painesville, Ashtabula, Sidney, Wellington, 
Kent, Medina, Mt. Vernon, Bellaire, Cambridge, Athens, Troy, Greenville, 
Eaton, Bridgeport, Martin's Ferry, New Philadelphia, Washington 0. H., 
«tc., -etc., etc. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

1;his journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
*of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former 
Address, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April 
'July, or October. 

Women can now vote legally at school meetings in New Hampshire. 

^The Mansfield (Ohio) Normal College opened its first session Sep- 
tember 10, under charge of J. Fraise Richard. 

^The Arkansas Teachers* Association failed to meet at the time 

selected, on account of the yellow-fever excitement. 

^The Grand-River Institute, at Austinburgh, Ohio, opened in August 

with nearly 200 students, 61 in Latin, 21 in Greek, 73 in Algebra, 27 in 
'Geometry, and 11 in Trigonometry. Dr. J. Tuckerman, Pres. 

/• ^The Kentucky colored Teachers' Association met in Danville, 

August 8 and 9. Dr. H. A. M. Henderson delivered an address. The 
next meeting will be held in Louisville, the last week of August, 1879. 

^The Minnesota State Teachers* Association, held in Minneapolis, 

August 13, 14, 15, favored compulsory education, and a refusal of certifi- 
cates to teachers not eighteen years of age, and to those who can not 
secure a second grade. 

The North American Review has become a literary platform for 

the discussion of all sides of living topics. The September-October 
number is excellent. It is the product of a dozen noted men, among 
whom are W. T. Hrrris, J. P. Newman, and W. E. Gladstone. 

The magnificent new High-School building of Cleveland, was dedi- 

*<»ted September 3. Speeches were made by Dr. D. B. Smith, President 
of the Board of Education, Superintendent Rickoff, Principal Williams, 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Brown, Hon. Amos Townsend, and W. H. Price. 

^We have received from Geo. D. Newhall & Co., Music Dealers and 

Publishers, 62 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, the following pieces 
• of Music: — "Mountain Peak" (piano), by F. Kaulbach, "Ariel" (piano), 
by Harley L'Estrange, and " The Cabin on the Hill " (song and chorus), 
music and words by Will S. Hays. The prices are respectively 50, 50, and 
40 cents. 

^We admire the pluck and ability of the Hon. Wm. H. Ruflfner, of 

Virginia. A year or two ago he floored a Dr. Dabney on the Public-School 
question, and in the September issue of the Educational Journal of 
Virginia he performed a like service for Col. Wm. Allan, of McDonough 
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Institute, Md. His remarks follow the published address of Col. Allan 
which was delivered before the Virginia State Educational Association in 
July last. 



PERSONAL. 

J. J. Wagnkr continues as Superintendent of the Public Schools of 

lithopolis. 

D. M. Sanger has been elected Principal of the PubH« Schools of 

Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

Sarah D. Harmon of Warren, Ohio, is now teaching iii a boarding 

school at Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Z. P. Taylor has resigned the Principalship of the West-Side High 

School at Cleveland, Ohio. 

CoNSTANTiNE Grebner is teaching, in Medina, Ohio, a select German 

class by the " Natural Method." 

J. E. Bruce, a teacher in the Hudson (Ohio) Public Schools, has resigned 
to go to Cincinnati to study law. 

Prof. 0. B. Clark, of Antioch College, has taken the chair of Greek 

in the Indiana State University. 

B. R. Gass, of Jackson, Mich., has been elected Superintendent of 

the Public Schools of Niles, Mich. 

C. B. Thomas, of Niles, Mich., has succeeded Mr. Gower as Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Saginaw. 

John H. Raymond, President di Vassar College, died August 14, at 

the age of 64. He was born in New-York City. 

C. S. Young, formerly of Norwalk, Ohio, has been elected Principal 

of the Gold Hill (Nev.) High School. Salary $1800. ^ 

Miss Leah Billingsly has entered upon her duties as Assistant 

Principal of the Fourth-Ward School in Wheeling, W. Va. 

Prop. R. H. Bishop, formerly of Miami University, has been elected 

Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature in Farmers* College, 
Ohio. 

James E. Murdoch, of Cincinnati, has been elected to the Shakefi^• 

peare Lectureship in the National School of Elocution and Oratory, at 
Philadelphia. 

Prof. F. W. Bardwell, of the Kansas State University, died at 

Lawrence, August 18th. He was formerly Professor of Mathematics in 
Antioch College. 

B. F. Wright, who has been for twelve years Principal of the 

St. Paul High School, has succeeded Mr. Burrington as Superintendent 
of the Schools. 
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' Gbo. a. Ba('ON has succeeded Samuel Thurber as Principal of the 

Syracuse High School. He formerly taught the classical languages and 
German in the same school. 

Olivia T. Alderman, of the Eaton High School, has been elected 

to a position in Purdue University. Salary $1000. She has taught in 
Eaton for six or seven years. 

F. M. Cunningham, of Genntown, Ohio, has succeeded Peter Sellers 

as County Examiner in 'Warren County, the latter having removed to 
Kentucky to engage in school work. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, Geo. P. Beard, of California, 

Pa., and thalRev. Dr. McCosh, were among the attendants at the Vermont 
Teachers* Association in August last. 

Dr. John W. Armstrong, Principal of the Normal School at Fredonia, 
N. Y., died August 12, being nearly sixty-six years of age. He was born 
at Woolwich, Eng., September 20, 1812. 

N. CoE Stewart has resigned his position as teacher of music in 

the Cleveland Public Schools, which he has held so long and so acceptably. 
He was unwilling to submit to the reduction made in his salary. 

J. T. Martz has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

Schools of Greenville, Ohio, for three ye^rs. He has already acted as 
Superintendent of the Greenville Public Schools for seven years. 

Anna C. Br/ckett favors the whlppiiig-post "for the man who 

deliberately insults a woman either by word or dted." Would she be 
willing to interchange in this sentence the word^ n^n and vrnnanf 

Samuel Thurber, who has for years been Principal of the Syracuse 

High School, has accepted a like position in Worcester, Mass. He left 
Syracuse on account of reduction of salary. Mr. Thurber is a fine scholar. 

Grace C. Bibb, of the St Louis Normal School, has been elected 

Professor of Pedagogics in the Normal Department of the Missouri 
University. We wish Miss Bibb unbounded mceee^ in her new position. 

C. W. KoLBE, 1243 Forest St., Cleveland, C^io, who gradnaited four 

years agp from the Cleveland High School, has si^ce BpqnJb four years in 
Germany, in th^ University of Leipsiq, giviog special attention to chenif 
istry. He desires a situation suited to his tastes. .^ German is his native 
language. 

^Theodore Thomas, of New- York City, who has a national fame has 

accepted the directorship of the College of Music of Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
a salary of $5000 a year. We gladly welcome him to^Ohio. Cincinnati is 
fast becoming the Paris of America. 

C. B. KuGGLES, of Cincinnati, ceased August 1, to represent Chas. 

Scribner's Sons. He has represented this firm or its predecessors since 
January 1, 1867. Mr. Ruggles has become widely known to the teachers 
of Ohio. He does not leave the agency business, but is now representing 
D, Appleton & Co., with headquarters at Room 2, 319 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, His new employers publish excellent books, and Mr. 
Ruggles, will, no doubt, be successful in convincing the public of this fact 
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Ruth Morris, well-known as a prominent Indiana teacher, has been 

chosen as training teacher in the Cleveland Normal School. 

• 

D. P. Pratt, of Bridgeport, Ohio, has a handsomely -bound copy of 

Zeirs Encyclopaedia that cost him $36, which he will sell for $20. 

W. L. Brothers has entered upon his duties as Superintenljent of 

the Public Schools of Columbus Grove, Ohio. Salary $810. Last year he 
had charge of the Grammar School in Wooster. 

Harp Van Ripbr continues as teacher of penmanship in the Public 

Schools of Circleville, Ohio. He has occupied this position already for 
three years. He is an excellent penman, and quite an expert as a card 
writer. 

S. S. Mulligan, of Shreve, has succeeded W. L. Brothers as Princi- 
pal of the Wooster Grammar School. He is a graduate of the Ohio 
Central Normal School. He is said to be succeeding admirably in his new 
position. 

^President Edward Orton about three months ago asked to be 

reUeved from the Presidency of the State University. At a meeting of 
the Trustees, September 12, his resignation was not accepted. His salary 
was fixed at $2750, and that of the Professors $2250. We presume Mr. 
Orton will consent to serve until a suitable successor can be secured. 

Alex. Forbes, of Cleveland, has entered with vigor upon his work 

in behalf of Sheldon & Co. He became somewhat extensively known to 
Ohio Teachers when working, some years ago, for Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. His reputation, however, has been acquired by the distinguished 
part that he has taken in the work of education in Cleveland. But pub- 
lishers are ever outbidding Boards of Education, and thus taking from the 
school-room some of our ablest teachers. 



BOOK NO TIOES. 

The Teacher's Topical Note-Book. By T. C. H. Vance. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1878. Sent by mail for 35 cts. 

This is a blank book with limp binding of a size which can be easily 
carried in a side pocket. It is arranged for fifteen branches specifically 
and also for miscellaneous topics. It can be used in Teachers' Insti- 
tutes to advantage. 

Part I. Topical Course of Study. By R. C. Stone. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 1878. Pages 116. Price by 
mail 50 cts. 

This little book relates to elementary schools. It furnishes an outline 

of study and a calendar of the time that should be devoted to each subject. 

Superintendents will be interested in its examination. 

The Parallel and Meridian System of Map Drawing, in connection 
with a ruler ; for making the parallels and meridians, whether straight 
or curved. By W. V. Marshall. Can be used with any geography. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 1878. Price 20c. 

The title explains the character of the bpo^. 

25 
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Woodland Echoes ! A Choice Collection of Vocal Music for All Poblic 
Schools, Seminaries, Academies, and Singing Classes; containing a 
Complete and Progressive Elementary Course, and a large collection of 
Vocal Music for Schools, Classes, Concerts, and the Home. By S. W. 
Straub. Chicago: Jansen, McClui^ & Co. 1878. Pages 160. Price 
50 cts., or $5.00 a dozen. 

The title-page of this book gives an idea of its contents. It contains a 

great variety of music mostly new, and written by the best American 

authors. It would be well for those interested to send to the publishers 

for a copy for examination. The price is small. 

Harvbt's Gradkd-School Speller. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincin- 
nati and New York. Pages 152. 

This book is a Pronouncing Speller, the Websterian diacritical marks 
being freely used. The first forty-four lessons illustrate the sounds of 
the vowels; the next twenty-four, the sounds of the consonants, the next 
four give a review of both, completing Part I. Part II. contains illustra- 
tions of the rules of spelling plurals of nouns, gender words, nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, Latin and Greek prefixes, Latin and Greek root^words 
and derivations. Part III. is devoted to various classes of words, such as 
names of the days of the week, of the months, and seasons, of words 
relating to governments and their officers, law words, words used in 
physiology and medicine, war terms, abbreviations, homophonous words, 
foreign phrases, etc., etc. 

Lessons in Elementary Chemistry : Inorganic and Organic. By Henry 
E. Boscoe, B, A., F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, 
Manchester* New Edition. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 

1878. Pages 397. 

This excellent and scholarly book first appeared in 1869. A new edition 
was issued in 1875. The preface of the present edition is dated October, 
1877. The author has kept up with the progress of discovery. He now 
gives the combining weight of oxygen as 15.96 instead of 16, the former 
number. The number is the result of Stas's accurate experiments. It 
may safely be said that no work on chemistry yet published contains 
more of the science in so compact a form as this. It is an excellent book 
for reference, even when not used as a class book. Teachers interested 
in chemistry should examine it. 

Greene's Graded Language Blanks. By S. S. Greene, LL. D., and F. B. 
Greene, A. M. In Four Numbers. Handsomely illustrated. Potter, 
Ainsworth, & Co., New York, Boston, and Chicago. Retail 5 cents a 
copy, introduction price 3 cents a copy. 

These blanks are about 17 centimetres square, and the fourth of each 
page is taken up with illustrations and directive text. No. 1 is designed 
for easy lessons in expressing thought ; No. 2, for easy lessons in combin- 
ing thoughts ; No. 3, for easy lessons in developing distinctions ; and No. 
4, for easy lessons in distinguishing forms. 

School-Room Songs, by E. Oram Lyte. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co. 
1878. Pages 48. By mail 15 cts. a copy, one dozen copies $1.75. 

This excellent collection of songs is bound with neat paper covers. The 

size, ,20 by 14 centimetres, makes the book convenient to hold in the hand. 
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International Exhibitions. Paris— Philadelphia— Vienna. By Chas. 
Grind] ez, Architect, of France, Prof. James M. Hart, of United States. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1878. Pages 46. Price by mail 75 cts. 

We have already noticed the companion volume, ** The World's Fair, 

Philadelphia, 1876." In ^is volume M. Grindiez furnishes the article 

on the present exhibition (1878) at Paris, and Prof. Hart that of Vienna, in 

1873. 

Questions and Problems in Elementary Physics, containing Numerous 
Practical Examples and Exercises for the Use of Pupils in High Schools 
and Academies. Bv C. L. Hotze. St. Louis : The Central Publishing 
Company. Chas. T. Dillingham, New York. J. L. Hammett, Boston. 
Pages 171. 

The object of this little volume is to furnish a comprehensive list of 
qnestions in Physics as taught below, or in the lowest grade of, the High 
Bchool. A volume of angwers is announced to be published for the use 
of teachers. The increased interest attaching now to science teaching 
will lead careful teachers to seek for the best and most accurate works on 
the subject. In connection with this thought we refer our readers to 
Dr. T. C. MendenhalPs Inaugural address at Put-in-Bay for valuable sug- 
gestions. 

Outlines pok the Study op English Classics. A Practical Guide for 
Students of English Literature. By Albert F. Blaisdell. Boston, Mass. : 
New-England Publishing Co. 1878. Pages 197. 

The readers of the New-England Journal of Education will recognize 
the author's name as that of the writer for that periodical of a series of 
excellent articles on the study of English literature. The book before us 
is full of interesting matter, and should be in the hdnds of every teacher 
of English literature. We think the time has come for books to be pre- 
pared on methods of teaching different subjects in schools, and this is an 
excellent beginning. Our space this month forbids us to give an outline 
of the work. The beet way to learn the contents of it is by actual exami- 
nation. 

The Silent Teacher, or The Great Map Novelty I Something for the 
Home, the School, and Kindergarten Instruction. Manufactured and 
sold by the Union Sectional Map Co., Norwich, N. Y. 

This " great map novelty " is a dissected map. The manufacturers have 
as yet only manufactured maps of the World, the United States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The State maps are dissected by counties. 
We have seen all these maps except those of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and can testify to their interesting and instructive character. They 
are put up in neat boxes (20 by 15 centimetres) and are sold at a reason- 
able price. Address the manufacturers. 

The Lectures read before the American Institute op Instruction, at 
Montpelier, Vt., July 10, 1877, with the Journal of Proceedinjrs. Also 
a List of its Members. Published by order of the Board of Directors. 
Boston, Mass. ; American Institute of Instruction. 1877. Pages 162. 
Price $1.00. 

The published lectures are as follows : — " School Supervision," by Thos. 

W. Bicknell; "The Assault on the Normal Schools," by the Kev. A. D. 

Mayo ; " The Educational Outlook and its Lessons," by A. P. Stone ; " The 
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Legal and Constitutional Powers of Civil Government in Relation to Edu- 
cation," by the Hon. P. Emory Aldrich ; " The Place of History in Edu- 
cation, and How to Teach it," by E. R. Ruggles ; and " On Titles," by 
H. T. Fuller. The alphabetic list of members from the first meeting in 
1830 fills nearly sixty pages. 
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A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 

Every subscriber to a monthly school journal ought also, if possible, to 
subscribe for a weekly school journal, and vice versa. There are three 
weekly school journals published in the United States. These are (named 
in the order of their age), the New- York School Journal, the New-England 
Journal of Education, and the Educational Weekly, published in the 
cities of New York, Boston, and Chicago. The one published in New 
York gives the best insight into what is doing in the way of education in 
the great metropolis of the New World, the one published in Boston is 
freighted with New-England educational news and contributed articles in 
great variety, and the one in Chicago is full of Northwestern news and is 
characterized by vigorous editorial articles. Besides these characteristics 
all these periodicals possess more or less of a national character. 

We are able to furnish our subscribers with any one of these journals 
at the following low rates. The terms old and new subscribers have refer- 
ence to the journals named above, and not to the Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 

OLD. NEW. 

1. New- York School Journal ($2.00), with Ohio Educational 

Monthly ($1.50) - $3.00 $2.50 

2. New-England Journal of Education ($2.50), with Ohio 

Educational Monthly ($1.50) 3.25 2.75 

3. Educational Weekly ($2.50), with Ohio Educational 

Monthly ($1.50) 3.25 3.25 



Worthingtonj Ohio, 1878. 

Owing to contemplated changes in the ownership, and improvements in 
the organization and management of the Ohio Central Normal School, 
the first term of the school year of 1878-9, will commence December 2, 1878. 

By this time a Board of Trustees or Managers, composed of leading 
Superintendents and Teachers in the State will be appointed ; and a full 
Faculty of instruction, representing the contemplated departments in 
Physics, Mathematics, Langua.'ie, and Pedagogics will be completed. 

This delay is necessary foi inaugurating a plan for a first-class Normal 
School, such as is contemplated in the "Memorial" of last winter; and 
our friends and the public generally may be assured of the permanency 
of this School, either in the present location or elsewhere ; and that ite 
past is but a prophecy of its future usefulness. 

Catalogues containing full particulars of organization will be sent to all 
students and others as soon as arrangements are completed. 

JOHN OGDEN, Principal Ohio Central Normal School, 

The suspension of the first term in the Ohio Central Normal School 
leaves the principal, John Ogden, free to labor in institutes, and to lecture 
at any point where his services may be required^ at two-thirds usual rates, 
for the ne^t three months, 
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^ SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

All teaching is disciplinary. The powers of the mind are 
developed by study and rational training. School discipline, 
in a general sense, applies to all that is done in the school- 
room to secure the progress of the pupils. School government 
is an important branch of school discipline. The teacher 
must not only know what to teach and how to teach, but he 
must also be able to maintain such control over his pupils that 
his teaching may realize its full mission. Much good instruc- 
tion is wasted on disorderly, inattentive pupils. The teacher 
who cannot keep an orderly school has made a mistake in his 
selection of a vocation. The good of the pupils requires the 
prompt rectification of the error by the school authorities. 
The examination, to which the law requires applicants for 
positions as teachers to submit, measures, to some extent, their 
scholarship but it fails to secure unquestioned testimony as to 
their ability to govern. Governing power is perhaps more 
indispensable to the teacher, at the outset, than mere ability 
to teach. He must establish order before he can instruct. He 
may not know the best methods of teaching the branches to be 
taught in his school but experience and a willingness to learn 
will enable him to attain the desired knowledge. A failure to 
govern involves a failure to teach successfully. 
26 
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P [School government should have a twofold purpose. Pri- 
marily, good order is essential to the proper prosecution of all 
school work. The teacher strives to secure this in order that 
he may uninterruptedly pursue his labors as instructor. Gov- 
ernment in school has yet a higher aim than the preservation 
of order. It seeks to establish and confirm habits that will make 
pupils happier, better, and more law-abiding. These results 
cannot be lost sight of in any wisely-chosen scheme of school 
government. The restraints of the school-room are necessary 
alike to the well-being of the school and the protection of 
society. There is enough lawlessness stalking abroad in the 
land. Disorderly elements must not hereafter draw recruits 
from the ranks of those who are now under training in our 
public schools. Respect for law should be strengthened rather 
than weakened. The child's training at home and in the 
school determines his character, associations, and habits in 
After life. 

The nature of the government to which children are sub- 
jected in school determines its disciplinary value. A tyran- 
nical system of government may compel order but it begets 
no respect for that which it establishes. Children are not 
always the best judges of the system of government best 
adapted to their needs, but unless the plan pursued has some 
features which are recognized as necessary, sensible, and just 
by the general sentiment of the school it will not be produc- 
tive of lasting good. The teacher's actions in the school-room, 
and elsewhere as well, must win the respect and confidence if 
not the love of his pupils. The hasty adoption oif arbitrary 
measures, the ebullitions oif an undisciplined temper, and the 
imposition of severe penalties for trivial faults are oflTences 
which the teacher cannot commit and yet hope to stand well 
in the estimation of his pupils. Teachers are sometimes in- 
tensely hated by their pupils. This bitterness of feeling mani- 
fested by pupils toward their teacher is generally conclusive 
evidence that his system of administration has something 
censurable about it. The teacher who has no friends among 
his pupils has but little power to do them effective service. 
His time is unduly occupied in ferreting out the perpetrators 
of mischief and visiting upon them punishment for their 
misdeeds. The government of some teachers may be fitly 
characterized by the word little. They are given to magnify- 
ing trifiiing matters into things of portentous import. They 
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are suspicious also. Every act of every child is watched with 
almost infinite zest. Every nice offence must bear its com- 
Inent. Punishment is little in quantity but of frequent 
•ccurrence. The fussy teacher is out of place in the scho6l- 
loom. Again there are teachers who never see the bright 
side of anything. Cheerfulness is a word unknown to their 
Bchool vocabulary. Their pupils are the dullest, the most 
cross-grained, the most untidy, and altogether the worst of any 
it has ever been their misfortune to teach. They enter the 
Bchool-room on the morning of a bright, sunshiny day with a 
clond on their faces and a rebuke in every motion. Happy 
children glance from the sour, fretful face of the teacher to the 
bright sunshine without and are seized with an almost 
irresistible longing to escape from the thraldom of the school- 
room and to wander at will through pleasant walks and green 
£elds. It has been said that cheerfulness is contagious. The 
teacher of buoyant spirits, confident demeanor, and pleasant 
speech is just the one to make school work attractive and 
interesting to children. They work as if moved by inspira- 
tion. The school-room loses every disagreeable feature and 
becomes the scene of cheerful, well-directed effort. It is 
strange that teachers whose every act bespeaks their distaste 
for children and school work continue to teach. Their influ- 
ence over the youthful minds about them can not be salutary. 
They make no effort to make their school-rooms the abode of 
contented activity. The number of teachers who are habitu- 
ally despondent or dissatisfied is small, be it said to the credit 
of the teaching guild; but there is a larger number of those 
who do not strive as they should to meet the responsibility 
that they have assumed with courageous hearts, tranquil minds^ 
and animated faces. 

Sometimes ill-health unfits the teacher for the work of the 
school-room. The idea that the cripple, the invalid, and the 
infirm, in fact almost all unfitted for anything else can per- 
form the duties devolving upon the teacher is not so current 
now as it once was. Good health is one of the teacher's best 
qualifications. It lightens labor, stimulates mental activity, 
triumphs over dif&culties, and generates cheerfulness. There 
are persons who can retain some tranquillity of mind when 
suffering bodily pain, but their number is not great. The 
teaoher needs a vigorous mind mind in a healthy body. Every 
teadier knows that the day that finds him suffering from 
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sickness of any kind is one of trial. Truth compels him to- 
confess that his work when he is sick is not entered upon j 
with the same energy that characterizes it when body and 
mind are active and alert. The teacher who can not da 
accustomed work when weighed down by physical weakness 
should realize that his pupils may at times have some difficulty 
of a similar kind to contend with. Realizing this truth, the 
teacher may often see in the inattention and restlessness of 
some pupil the effects of an abnormal condition of the body 
rather than the results of a perverse disposition. 

In theory we treat all pupils alike ; in practice we do not. 
The same measures will not apply with equal efficacy in all 
cases. They are sometimes used because the teacher wishes 
to avoid the appearance of favoritism. Many a pupil has 
been unwisely handled in the teacher's attempt "to treat all 
alike." The dispositions of children are different and demand 
at times peculiar treatment. When one method of procedure 
is followed in every case of a like kind it becomes a kind of 
kUl-or-cure process.. The pupil reforms or becomes incorrigi- 
ble. The judgment of the teacher must point out the best 
course to follow in governing different pupils. It may be 
objected that pupils will lose respect for a teacher who pursues 
what seems to them a vacillating policy. This is true if 
pupils think that the teacher changes his policy to favor the 
pupil rather than to reform his conduct. This feeling on the 
part of the pupils does not inevitably arise as the result of the 
teacher's change of tactics. A teacher allows a lame pupil to 
remain in his seat while his classmates pass from the room at 
recess in order that he may not have to keep pace with their 
unhalting steps. A pupil suffering from myopy is given a 
seat near the blackboard, and is allowed to hold the book in a 
different position from that in which it is held by pupils not 
so afflicted. Those whose hearing is defective, those who are 
left-handed, and those who are not comfortably clad, all receive 
some special attention from the teacher without exciting 
thought or comment from other pupils. The dispositions of 
children differ not less widely than do their bodily organisms. 
Tact will, in most cases, enable the teacher to apply particular 
methods to different dispositions without being charged with 
acting unjustly. 

The methods of governing in school have been the themes 
of numberless essays. Pupils must be governed, but how? 
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Here champions of diflTerent systems enter the lists and the 
war of words waxes hot. These champions do not always 
practice their own theories. The teacher who trims his sails 
to some of the popular pedagogic currents may soon find his 
frail bark on a boundless sea, at the mercy of the buffeting 
waves. The problem of school government is one which each 
teacher must solve for himself. Moral force is an effective 
agent in governing pupils. Many parents and some teachers 
tell us that they have found the use of moral suasion sufficient 
to effect all that government can be expected to effect. There 
is a power in moral agents that makes them do acceptable 
service in influencing and controlling the minds and habits of 
mankind. Many men do right from principle. Pupils who 
from earliest infancy have been under discreet home training 
are generally alive to moral influences. Our schools contain 
many examples of such home training. Force may be used as 
amoral power. The moral power of nations, some one has 
said, exists principally in their armies and navies. The gov- 
ernment that permits a child to run headlong to ruin because 
his parent or teacher withholds the rod of correction from his 
shoulders, is not a moral one. As some interpret moral gov- 
ernment, it is an essence, a myth. Society has never been able 
to organize itself upon a purely ethical system of government. 
' The enactment of positive laws is essential to the peace, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of any people. To the extent that these 
laws are inefficient or not enforced do we see the safety and 
happiness of the people imperilled. The school is a miniature 
community whose well-being is insured by the enforcement 
of just regulations. The teacher is both legislator and ex- 
ecutive. He is held accountable by the community in which 
he labors for the laws he makes and the manner in which 
he enforces their observance. The common law invests him 
with parental authority over his pupils while they are under 
his care. If he deems it proper to chastise a pupil he has 
the legal right to do so. No one disputes the parent's right 
to inflict corporal punishment upon his child, provided such 
punishment is not excessive. The law has been constriied 
to give the teacher the same authority over the pupil, in 
the absence of any rule, regulating the matter, of the board 
of education. Many persons, however, while admitting the 
necessity of punishment of some kind, claim that the parent 
is the only proper person to inflict it. " The parent," it is 
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claimed, " with a just sense of his responsibility and duty, is 
controlled by feelings of love in inflicting corporal punish- 
ment on his child. He carefully considers the offence and 
measures the degree of punishment. The teacher has no such 
responsibility as that of a parent, and is controlled by no such 
feeling of love. It follows that the punishment inflicted by 
the teacher — even the most self-possessed — is often out of all 
proportion to the offence.'* 

The child's bad conduct, which calls for restraint by thd 
teacher, evidences, in most cases, the nature of the discipline 
to which he is subjected when under parental authority. 
Under such circumstances, what would the teacher gain by 
referring the unrulj^ child to his parents for correction ? 

The same love which, in the opinion of some, should make 
the parent the proper person to inflict punishment upon hiB 
child, often blinds the eyes of the parent to his child's ugly 
disposition, insolent speech, and unruly conduct. 

It is not an established fact that parents exercise more self- 
control in punishing children than teachers do. Some children 
have two chances for protection when under the teacher's 
authority to one that they have when under the control of 
their parents. A hundred eyes, Argus-like, are upon the 
teacher. If he punishes unduly, arrest, fine, loss of position, 
and loss of professional reputation may swiftly follow. He is 
admonished by these things to be just, discreet, and merciful. 
Besides, the teacher is selected, it is supposed, on account of 
his possessing those qualities of head and heart which fit him 
to grapple with the difiiculties of his calling. The parent may 
be cruel at times and the world be none the wiser. The 
power of law is rarely invoked to shield the child from 
his parent's unreasonable, ungovernable fury when it is 
aroused by some childish fault. Witnesses are not abundant 
to testify to what transpires in the family circle. 

The idea that the parent should bie the sole judge of the 
culpability of his child and the amount of punishment requi- 
site to secure refoftn is but a theory, and an unsound one at 
that. If a child is convicted of arson or theft his punishment 
is not left to a loving father or an over-fond, indulgent mother. 
The judge and the jury do not have to stand in the relation of 
fathers to the accused before they are vested with power to 
mete out justice upon them for their misdeeds. 

I firmly believe that teachers, as a rule, will inflict punish- 
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juent with as much caution,* justice, and humanity as the 
large majority of parents will. 

The good of the school may sometimes require the suspen- 
sion of a pupil. This step should not be hastily taken. Were 
every troublesome boy or girl deprived of school privileges 
our schools would be decimated. The teacher has a duty to 
do in the case of such children which he should not feel at 
liberty to shun. People acquiesce in school taxation in the 
belief that they are ultimately the gainers by the state of 
society which schools are supposed to foster. The law wisely 
requires that two-thirds of the members of the board of educa- 
tion must be convinced of the necessity of the step before any 
pupil can be summarily expelled. A speedy expulsion is 
justifiable when a parent defends his child's disorderly course 
and threatens dire things if that child receives chastisement. 
Little good for the child results from his punishment when 
followed by the misplaced sympathy of his parents. The best 
teachers do not resort to the rod with undue haste. Where 
parental co-operation is cheerfully and prudently given, it is 
rare indeed that the teacher needs to employ force in order to 

secure the well-being of his school. 

Alston Ellis. 



AMONG THE GOPHERS. 

The minister's horse trotted briskly over the beautiful 
prairie. Pleasant farm-houses surrounded by embryo forests 
designed to break the force of the fierce nor'westers were passed 
at somewhat longer intervals than in Ohio. Now and then 
a school-house planted by the roadside, showed the determina- 
tion of the people, "that learning should not be buried in the 
grave of the fathers.'* "Over there is Elgin." I looked in the 
direction of the uplifted whip; the school-house, a two-story 
frame, showed prominent. "Perhaps you would like to stop 
there while I make a call or two." Of course I would, and in 
another moment I was chatting with the teacher of the 
primary department, who sat surrounded by her pupils enjoy- 
ing recess. Books, maps, all the appliances for teaching the 
young idea how to shoot were of the most modern stamp. An 
immense stove showed plainly the character of the Minnesota 
winters, the pie and fried cakes with which the little ones' 
mouths and hands were filled told of Yankee parentage. 
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The bell rang, and declining an invitation to listen to a 
reading class, I found my way up stairs, and plunged at once 
in medias res, in the shape of a grammar recitation. Ah me! 
what sins of the past did it bring to mind, when like Mr. 

W n, I wasted precious time over the niceties with which 

our grammars are filled. If repentance ensures forgiveness, 
mine is complete. "Accidents of the Noun"! How many 
pupils associate the word with any thing else than a broken 
leg or a railroad collision ? The usual diagrams of big links and 
little ones were on the board week after week, yes, year after 
year, pupils weigh sentences in these balances, while for the 
nice shades of thought, they have neither eye nor ear. I know 
that as great an advocate of the exact sciences as Professor 
Tyndall speaks with enthusiasm of the pleasure and profit 
with which he used to hunt out for every subject its verb, for 
every verb its subject. That is easily taught, easily recognized, 
when the meaning of the sentence is perceived. But the great 
mass of trifling distinctions which our youth spend years in 
learning with no increase of intellectual vigor, might surely 
be swept from our grammars or crowded into fine print for the 
delectation of the rare few. 

The mysteries of grammar have a great power in rural 
districts. A teacher may in conversation break nearly every 
rule laid down by Murray with perfect impunity, but if he fail 
to dispose of some isolated phrase according to the most 
approved method, or omit a single step in parsing, he might 
as well *'fold his tents'' and depart. The pages of "Educa- 
tional Notes and Queries '' furnish ample evidence of the 
perplexities of distressed grammarians. Every one of those 
usually unimportant grammatical queries, has racked the 
teacher's brain, taken up the time of classes, created parties, 
and will, perhaps, be the test by which some wiseacre will 
judge the abilities of the next teacher. 

Glancing over the books on the teacher's table, my eye 
caught sight of an old friend, "Henkle's Test Speller," and! 
am sorry to say a grammar by an Ohio Man had been the 
authority in the recitation to which I had been listening. 
Apropos of the Speller, another teacher remarked to me, "it is 
used in our high school, and I should like to know where such 
words were ever found." Not being able to enlighten her on 
that point, I told her of the time taken to gather them up, at 
which she marvelled not. 
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The school at Plainview had a cheerful, well-ordered look 
without and within, — plenty of running and breathing space 
on the grounds, plenty of light and sunshine in the rooms. 
Comfort had been considered in the erection of the building, 
rather than architectural effect, as in some others I wot of. 

In one of the primary departments I listened to a reading 
class conducted by a teacher of acknowledged excellence. Want 
of time forces many teachers to resort to concert exercises. 
That I suppose was the reason for a concert examination in 
Latin to which I listened not long since. As a test, it was 
trifling in the extreme, recalling the quaint way in which dear 
old Mr. Suliot used to speak of examinations, as " whited sep- 
ulchres." 

A bright looking young lady was striving to explain to a 
class averaging nine or ten years, the process of reducing 
fractions to a common denominator. At the risk of being 
thought an old fogy, I believe nearly all such drilling is time 
thrown away. Teach how, and gradually with mature years 
the why will be easily seen. I am disposed to think the old 
way with all its faults secured closer attention on the part of 
the pupil. Now, "I don't understand it, or she don't explain 
it," etc., is pleaded as an excuse for wilful laziness and neglect. 

Some reformers (?) have even thought it a capital sin to insist 
on the committal of rules; the pupils must make them for 
themselves. There are signs, however, that the limit of the 
pendulum has been reached. So we go from one extreme to 
the other. Is it Kant who says that the teacher's efforts should 
be mainly directed to the mediocre ; the genius will take care 
of himself, while time is only wasted on the dunce? 

Prom whom St. Charles received its name, I know not. It 
looks too modern to date back to the time when French enter- 
prise and reverence baptized so many points along the Missis- 
sippi with saintly cognomens. A short stay gave me the 
opportunity to visit the high school, which I found of course 
under the control of an Ohio man. The growing prejudice 
against high schools has not I think, extended to new states or 
the smaller towns. Class distinctions are less marked, and 
private institutions fewer and poorly patronized. 

The room was filled with pupils of an average grade of 
advancement. • They looked for the most part studious, though 
the young lady in jewelry and furbelows was conspicuous. Oh 
for a regulation dress. No wonder that she finds no time to 
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read. ."I have ceased to subscribe for magazines'* eadd the 
grave father of three young school girls not long since, "the 
girls will not, or do not read them." 

Truly, "the girls are poorly educated, but the boys wiB 
never find it out." R. P. F. 
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OHIO'S LEADING EDUCATORS : 

SUMMARY OF THEIR OPINIONS ON THE CONDUCT OF SCHOOLS. 

Mr, Editor. — A few months ago I mailed the following ques- 
tions to many of the best teachers of Ohio. And since I regard 
their answers with so much favor, thought, perhaps, that many 
of our younger teachers might receive profit from them. I 
therefore submit them for publication in your valuable journal. 
Uniformity in answers to many of these questions is not to be 
expected. Hence I give the results in per cents. 

Questions. 

Q. 1. Should examination be the sole test for promotion ? 
Ans. — Chiefly, 6 per cent. No, emphatically, 5 per cent. 
Doubtful, 14 per cent. Yes, 14 per cent. No, 62 per cent. 

Q. 2. How often do you hold examinations? 

Ans. — Every six weeks, 6 per cent. Every ten weeks, 5 per 
cent. Any time, 6 per cent. Written five times, oral, once, 6 
per cent. Monthly and quarterly, 8 per cent. Quarterly, 8 
per cent. Every two months, 14 per cent. Monthly, 4 per 
cent. 

Q. 3. What is your standard per cent in examination for 
promotion ? 

Ans. — None, 14 per cent. Seventy-five, 14 per cent. Seventy, 
22 per cent. Sixty-five, 14 per eent. Sixty, 5 percent. Eighty, 
5 per cent. Primary, 70, High, 75, 5 per cent. Primary, 60, 
High, 70, 5 per cent. Primary, 75, High, 80, 5 per cent. Pri- 
mary, 67, High, 70, 6 per cent. Primary, 70, High, 80, 5 per 
cent. 

Q. 4. Do you oflFer prizes as a reward for excellence? 

Ans. — Very rarely, 6 per cent. Not money prizes, 5 per cent. 
Honorable mention, 5 per cent. No, 85 per cent. 

Q. 5. Are you in favor of school exhibitions ?• 
Ans. — No, emphatically, 5 per cent. Yes, 18 per cent. Occa- 
sionally, 22 per cent. No, 55 per cent. 
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Q. 6. In spelling, do your pupils pronounce the syllables ? 
«. g. Goold Brown, (Gram, of Gram., p. 183.) 

Ans. — Primary, Yes, High, No, 6 per cent. No, 39 per cent. 
Yes, 56. 

Q. 7. How often do you have rhetorical exercises ? 

Ans. — Irregularly, 5 per cent. Daily, 6 per cent. Semi- 
weekly, 6 per cent. Not at all, 5 per cent. Monthly, 8 per 
cent. Weekly, 31 per cent. Semi-monthly, 41 per cent. 

Q. 8. Is drawing taught in your school ? 
Ans.— Yes, 48. No, 52. 

Q. 9. At recess, do you permit the sexes to play together ? 
Ans. — No, emphatically, 5 per cent. Yes, 35 per cent. No^ 
60 per cent. 

Q. 10. While school is in session, do you, as a rule, permit 
your pupils to get lessons together? 

Ans. — No, very emphatically, 14 per cent. Occasionally, 8- 
per cent. No, 78 per cent. 

Q. 11. Do you inflict corporal punishment without first noti- 
fying the parent or guardian ? 

Ans. — No, 5 per cent. No, emphatically, 5 per cent. Gener- 
ally, 14 per cent. Yes, 76 per cent. 

Q. 12. What is your voice in the employment of your assist- 
ant teachers ? 

Ans. — Nothing, 14 per cent. Board ratify my selection, 30' 
per cent. Advisory, 56 per cent. 

Q. 13. What liberty do. you allow your assistants after the 
ringing of the first bell, and at the recesses ? 

Ans. — Sta)'^ within their own rooms, 14 per cent. No rule, 18 
per cent. Let their good sense dictate, 18 per cent. Must be 
on guard, 50 per cent. 

Q. 14. In beginning each half-day session, with what instru- 
ment do you gain the attention of your pupils ? 

Ans. — Voice, 5 per cent. None, 5 per cent. Bell or pencil, 
5 per cent. Pencil, 5 per cent. When large bell stops ringing, 
14 per cent. Bell, pencil, or voice, 18 per cent. Bell, 48 per 
cent. 

Q. 15. Do you admit pupils to the school building prior to- 
• the ringing of the first bell? 

Ans. — Yes, if teachers are within, 5 per cent. Yes, if from 
the country, 5 per cent. Yes, if the weather is inclement, 22 
per cent. Yes, 22 per cent. No, 46 per cent. 
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Q. 16. Do you ever inflict study as a punishment ? 

Ans. — Yes, 14 per cent. Seldom, 14 per cent. No, 72 per 
<5ent. 

Q. 17. Taking the readers as a basis, when should a pupil 
begin penmanship ? grammar (general sense) ? and arithmetic 
{general sense) ? 

Ans. — All, the first day of school, 40 per cent. Penmanship, 
longest deferred, is with 3d Reader. Grammar, longest deferred, 
is with 4th Reader. Arithmetic, longest deferred, is with 2d 
Reader. 

Q. 18. Taking the Readers as a basis, when should the pupil 
use a text-book in grammar ? arithmetic ? geography ? 

Ans. — Grammar, with 6th Reader, 7 per cent. Grammar, 
with 3d Reader, 7 per cent. Grammar, with 6th Reader, 36 
per cent. Grammar, with 4th Reader, 60 per cent. Arithme- 
tic, with 6th Reader, 14 per cent. Arithmetic, with 3d Reader, 
40 per cent. Arithmetic, with 4th Reader, 46 per cent. Geog- 
raphy, with 6th Reader, 7 per cent. Geography^ with 3d Read- 
er, 36 per cent. Geography, with 4th Reader, 67 per cent. 

Q. 19. How often do you hold Teachers' Meetings ? 

Ans. — Daily, 6 per cent. Quarterly, 6 per cent. Semi- 
monthly, 8 per cent. Irregularly, 18 per cent. Monthly, 24 
per cent. Weekly, 40 per cent. 

Q. 20. How often do you report to the parent or guardian the 
progress, etc., of the pupil? 

Ans. — Once in six weeks, 5 per cent. Daily, 6 per cent. Not 
unless called for, 6 per cent. Quarterly, 6 per cent. Semi- 
monthly, 6 per cent. Semi-annually, 6 per cent. Weekly, 5 
per cent. Not unless pupils fall behind, 6 per cent. No stated 
times, 8 per cent. Not at all, 8 per cent. Monthly, 46 per cent. 

Q. 21. Do you require a written or verbal excuse from the 
parent or guardian for all absence on the part of the pupil? 

Ans. — In this question many teachers misapprehend my 
meaning. Teachers answer as if I had used the first " or " dis- 
junctively; whereas I used it conjunctively. The insertion of 
the indefinite article before " verbal " would convey the former 
meaning. The phraseology might have been difierent. I give 
the result of the answers. 

Incorrect, 70 per cent. Correct, 30 per cent. Of those who 
answer correctly 17 per cent say No; 83 per cent say Yes. 

Q. 22. Geographically, when does your jurisdiction over the 
pupils cease ? 
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Ans. — In doubt, 14 per cent. Outside the door yard, 31 per 
cent. When they reach home, 40 per cent. No jurisdiction 
after leaving the school premises, 5 per cent (Authority, deci- 
sion of leading attorneys of this city). Off the school premi- 
ses, 5 per cent (Authority, a State School Commissioner of 
Ohio). Concurrent jurisdiction with parent, going and com- 
ing, 5 per cent (Authority, decision of the courts). 

Georgetovm, £>., Octobery 1878. Jas. R. Connor. 



PRIMARY SPELLING. 

We left the children in my first paper, learning the alpha- 
bet ; which, I said, could be taught in a few lessons, if previous 
work in spelling by sound had been introduced almost from the 
very first. I avoided laying too much stress on this point, as 
few young teachers really know anything about the subject of 
phonic teaching, and many are not even competent to give the 
letters their proper sounds. Unless thoroughly understood, it 
cannot be made the basis of future work ; and if taught bung- 
lingly, had better be omitted altogether, for the children can 
get along without it. If the teacher be familiar with this 
method, she can teach it very easily, as the children do not re- 
quire a knowledge of the alphabet to understand it. Many 
teachers who have successfully introduced this phonic work, 
say that by the time they are ready to teach the letters, the 
children already know them. It aids greatly in forming a cor- 
rect pronunciation, and soon banishes all ** baby talk '* from the 
class. I have often been amused at the erroneous views which 
many otherwise intelligent parents seemed to take of the phonic 
method of teaching. I was principal of a primary school in 
Eastern New York, a few years since, where, previous to my 
coming, this method had been introduced. Learning that I was 
a graduate of a training school, several of the most prominent 
parents came to me at the beginning of my term to say that 
they wished their children taught to spell as they ought to spell, 
and not have their time wasted in imitating cats and dogs, add- 
ing — "We don't want any of that kind of teaching. When we 
ask our children to spell such a simple word as ^cat,' their little 
faces undergo a variety of contortions, and they produce only 
hideous sounds, which we do not call spelling." 

On examining the pupils, it appeared the parents had some 
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:ground for their complaint, for spelling by letter had not been 
introduced at cdl the fird year; but all the time had been con- 
sumed in spelling by sound. 

I complied, therefore, with their suggestions, as far as I con- 
scientiously could, teaching only the simplest sounds daring 
the first two or three months (never, however terming them 
spelling lessons). In due time I took up the letters, and at the 
end of five months from the commencement of the term, had 
the children spelling intelligently, and to the entire satisfaction 
of the skeptical parents. 

I have heard similar complaints in Ohio, arising probably 
^rom the same cause ; that of improper teaching. Therefore, I 
cannot too earnestly impress upon the minds of teachers the 
necessity of proceeding carefully and intelligently in this work. 
When the children have finished the alphabet they can imme- 
•diately begin spelling proper. This work will be merely memor- 
izing. The spelling exercises should be as frequent as the 
reading lessons, and receive equal attention. The teacher 
should make the selection of the words to be spelled, that all 
may have the same same lesson. Every new word should be 
taught by the aid of the blackboard, with oral drill. After all 
the words have been thus taught, they should be written nicely 
on the board, that the children may copy them on their slates 
several times for the purpose of fixing them in their minds, 
^Iso as an exercise in writing. Let me say in this connection 
that the lessons should be very neatly copied, the slates care- 
fully ruled (which the children will be now able to do,) and 
each word, no matter how many times repeated, be always 
neatly made. Ne^er allow any writing to be presented to you 
but the best the child can execute. Guard against carelessness 
in writing from the very first. A teat of the child's ability to 
write, is not some practiced copy ; but his or her every-day work. 
The last spelling exercise of the day should be a reproduction 
lesson. The board and slates should be brushed, and the child- 
ren required to write upon their slates (the teacher dictating) 
^11 words that have been used during the lesson. Now coQies 
One of the most laborious tasks of the day, — the correction of 
the children's work. This can be done after they are dismissed. 
•First mark all the misspelled words and make a list of them to 
be used in the next lesson. Then criticise each and take notes 
of their mistakes for to-morrow^s correction. I cannot lay too 
much stress on these reproduction, exercises. They are a test 
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of the thoroughness of the day's work ; again, the real benefit 
of spelling to children, is, that they may be able to write cor- 
rectly. One makes but little use of oral spelling through life 
(except in spelling matches) ; but loriUen spelling is a constant 
necessity. From six to eight new words can be taught every 
day, the teacher keeping pace with the new words that occur 
in their reading lessons. From this p6int it should be a rule 
never to pass a word in reading that the child ia not taught to 
epell. You will find great trouble in preventing children from 
reading by rote, but alas I in spelling there is no such good for- 
tune. I know you will often become disheartened over these 
spelling lessons, but let me again assure you that drill, driU, 
drill, will bring them out all right. It is easier to teach spel- 
ling than reading, because spelling is merely the exercise of 
memory, and besides, you have the advantage of the previous 
writing lessons. Frequent reviews, given in the form of exam- 
inations, greatly stimulate the children. 

Lucy K, 
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A HYMN 

For the Dedication of the New High-School Building, 



Who reared so firm and true these stately walls 

Uplifting to the sky ? Who sunk, so deep. 

The broad foundation-stones on which they stand? 

'Twas Labor— he, of strong and helpful hands, 

And slow and steady might. He piled the stones, 

He set the beams, and placed the architrave, 

And wide, he " spread the roof above them." Art 

With Labor wrought, and with her skill touched, here 

And the^e, the task on which he toiled, and made 

The useful beautiful. And Science, calm 

And clear-eyed, stood as mentor and kept watch 

That fair proportion in iill parts should give 

Endurance to each pillar, arch, and beam. 

And added strength and grandeur to the whole ; 

That every wise contrivance known to health 

Should enter into all the generous plan ; 

That noble windows high and wide be framed 

To let the golden glory of the heavens 

J'lood all the ample roomsw Atid mightier still, 
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The powers of water, air, and fire she bound 
To do her will— the wild and roaring winds 
Prom Erie's chilly waste of waters blown 
To temper with a kind and genial heat, 
And send them, balmy as the breath of June, 
And rich with health-sustaining power, to fan 
The student's cheek and feed his busy brain. 

And Liberty, the while, kept vigilant guard 
That every door should open free and wide, 
To let her grateful children all come in. 

They come, the earnest-hearted and the strong ; 
Education, on the threshold, waiting stands, — 
Education, mightiest 'mong the mighty powers. 
Born of heaven when stars of genius shone, 
Nurtured at the breast of Sweet Humanity, 
Strong with a glorious, ever-growing strength ; 
A Hercules to whom the sun-god, Light, 
Has given the golden cup to guide his course 
Across the ocean of the vast unknown. 
An immortal Hercules whose power is gained 
In victories over ignorance and wrong; 
Kingliest of kings, high bearing in his hand 
The bloss'ming given him by Truth, 
And wearing on his brow the laurel crown 
That grave Experience has bound for him. 
The light of love is in his gentle eye. 
Sweet words of help and cheer are on his lips, 
While from his tongue, the precepts of the wise 
And mandates kind, in varied accents, fall. 
He takes the children to his loving heart. 
And gently leads them upward to the hills 
Where Wisdom dwells — Wisdom whose ways are ways 
Of pleasantness, and all whose paths are peace. 

They come, the earnest young, with warm, glad hearts, 
High hopes and brave resolves ; with motives pure ; 
With young ambition's pride, and faith of youth. 
They come, and on for years they still shall come. 

The hope and promise of our land, the pride 
Of every heart — here shall they congregate 
When we are mould'ring in our graves. These walls 
Grown dim with dust of years, mysterious 
With stains of time shall still reverberate 
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The student's busy hum and joyous strains 

Of songs we ne'er shall hear. Here shall they learn 

The things we long to know; here study history 

Yet unwritten and read poets yet unborn ; 

Here, strange, new wonders of philosophy 

Shall see, of which we cannot even dream. 

The young, the earnest-hearted, and the true, 

God's blessings on them now and through the years 

To come. Be dedicated, ye walls ! 

And ye O ample rooms and gracious halls, 

Ye welcoming doors, and lofty windows kind. 

Ye sheltering roof and heavenward- pointing tower. 

Be dedicated even to the end. 

Unto the noblest service of the young. 

Rebecca D. Rickoff, Clevelani^ 0. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 



Conducted by the Hon. J. X BURNSy Coluwbm, Ohio. 



Question 20. — Can a Board of Education adopt more than one text-book 
on any given subject, leaving the superintendent or teacher to use either 
of the books named as the circumstances may require 7 And can the 
Board, having adopted one text-book, add another on the same subject 
within the three years, leaving the superintendent to use either accord- 
ing to his judgment? 

Answer 20. — It is not the intendment of the law to forbid " parallel 
courses," as for instance, two Readers of the same grade or number in 
order to supply additional reading matter of the same degree of difficulty. 

Boards may name two or more books when but one is desired, and 
authorize the superintendent as their agent to select and his making 
choice perfects the adoption. The book must then remain as the text- 
book in that branch unless change is made as recited in the statute; 
though, as I said, the Board may choose another as an additional book, 
not to displace the first. 

Qv4stion 21. — When returns of school elections are legal on their face 
can the clerk " go behind " the returns ? 

Answer 21. — He can not. When there are but minor irregularities, and 
there is an expression of the will of the people, I do not think that a 
court would set aside an election. But just where the court would^draw 
the line no one can tell until there is a trial of the case. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



We call attention this month to our contributed articles. Mr. Ellis's 

article on School Government is worthy of a careful reading. Some of 
our readers will recognize the initials to "Among the Gophers" as 
belonging to the name of a prominent retired Ohio teacher. Mrs. Lucy 
K.'s article on ''Primary Spelling** shows that she is not only an 
educated but a sensible teacher. Mr. Conner has our thanks for his 
interesting statistical article as to school usages. Mrs. Eickoff 's Hymn 
was prepared for the dedication of the magnificent High-School Building 
in Cleveland, which was dedicated the first week in September last. The 
Hon. J. J. Burns in the OflScial Department answers some interesting 
legal questions. Nearly two pages, however, of answers in type have been 
crowded out tliis month. 



^The Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association met in Cleveland, 

Saturday, October 12, in the rbom of the Board of Education. Among 
those present, not residents of Cleveland, we noticed Pres. Hinsdale, of 
.Hiram, T. W. Harvey, of Painesville, W. W. Gist,'of Willoughby, H. M. 
Parker, of Elyria, A. C. Shortridge, of Columbus, R. H. Kinnison, of 
Norwalk, W. R. Comings, of Medina, A. J. Michael, of Youngstown, 
L. L. Campbell, of Mineral Ridge, E. F. Moulton, of Warren, J. H. Leh- 
man, of Canton, Hiram Sapp, of Wadsworth, A, B. Stutzman, of Kent, 

D. F. De Wolf, of Hudson, and E. A. Jones, of Massillon. Three of these 
gentlemen were accompanied to Cleveland by their wives, namely, 
Messrs. Lehman, Moulton, and Comings. The recent marriage of Mr. 
Comings the Monthly takes this opportunity to record. Hiram Sapp read 
a paper on " The Unclassified School in a System of Graded Schools." 
Mr. Sapp last year had charge of one of the unclassified schools in 
Cleveland. The discussion was opened by L. L. Haskins, who has charge 
of the West-Side Unclassified School in the same city. His views were 
somewhat different from some of those expressed by Mr. Sapp. Next 
month we expect to publish Mr. Sapp's paper and Mr. Haskins's remarks. 

E. A. Jones favored a four months' ungraded school for those that cannot 
attend regularly so as to keep their places in the regular classes. L. W. 
Day explained the Cleveland system, showing that these schools in 
Cleveland are avowed penal school colonies. E. F. Moulton did not favor 
reform schools as a part of the ordinary system of Public-School educa- 
tion, but favored the Massillon style of unclassified schools as described 
by Mr. Jones. Harriet L. Keeler objected to some of the humanitarian 
ideas of the 19th century, and favored the penal schools of Cleveland. 
We asked for the number attending the Cleveland unclassified schools. 
Mr. Day replied about 80. We then stated that it amounted to only 
about 2 in 500 of the enrolment, and asked what would probably be the 
size of such schools in smaller moral towns if in the wicked city, of 



Qeveland only 2 out of 600 of the enrolment coald be got into such 
flchools ? Mr. Day continued his defence of sach schools, being frequently 
questioned by Mr. Moulton. Mr. Harvey called on Col. Be Wolf to tell 
his experience with such schools. He replied that when superintendent 
in Toledo that the Board had authorized the establishment of such a 
school when eighteen or twenty incorrigibles should be found. That he 
liad carried the school round in his pocket because he never got on his 
list more than nine or ten, some of these by good behavior getting their 
names erased from the list before new ones were added. He thought 
that an unclassified school like that mentioned by Mr. Jones might find 
its legitimate place in our school system, although he had always avoided 
the necessity for such schools by not adhering rigidly to such strict rules 
of promotion as some superintendents are reported as doing. The 
President, J. H. Lehman, gave an account of the unclassified schools in 
Canton which even included High-School studies. Not one in ten of 
those attending it would be in school at all if this school did not exist. 
James H. Shults, of Cleveland, read a paper on " The Value of English 
and how to Study it." Frank Aborn gave an exhibition of drawings 
from the Cleveland schools, giving explanations. H. M. Parker read a 
paper on " The Defects and Wants of the Country Schools." Mr. Harvey 
opened the discussion and closed his remarks by an invitation to attend 
the grand educational rally of the 19th Congressional District to be held 
in Warren the next Saturday. £. F. Moulton emphasized this invitatioa 
and stated that in Trumbull County uniformity of text-books had been 
practically established, and that a course oi study and programme of 
daily work had been adopted and sent to every sub-district in the county 
through the efforts of L. L. Campbell and others. The question was 
still further discussed by S. D. Barr, Pres. Hinsdale, H. M. Parker, Mr. 
Breckinridge (Pres. of the Cleveland Board of Education) who favored 
County Supervision, W. D. Henkle, and L. L. Campbell ; Mr. Barr closed 
the discussion by giving the experience of the State of New York. E. M* 
Avery offered a resolution in favor of County Supervision which was 
adopted. The next meeting of the Association will be held in Cleveland 
the second Saturday of December. 



We take pleasure in chronicling the vigorous beginning that has 

been made in arousing attention to the needs of the rural Public Schools. 
Three grand congressional district educational meetings have already 
been held, and more are to follow. There must be no let-up until the 
General Assembly shall pass some wholesome law that will tend in its 
working to elevate the rural schools. We publish a list of Vice-Presidents 
this month. Some may not have heard of their appointment. The mode 
of getting up a district meeting may be learned from the Hon. J. J. Burns^ 
who will attend all the meetings he possibly can. At the meeting in 
Medina there were present four General-Assemblymen, one being a 
senator. The legislators in every district should be urged to attend the 
meetings in order that they may get a little enthusiasm for this important 
educational work. 
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Wb take pleasure in announcing that in our intercourse with th&- 

teachers of the State we have heard many warm expressions in behalf of 
our new State School Commissioner, the Hon. J. J. Bums. Mr. Burns' 
has been active in the dischai^e of his duties, having since last January 
travelled many thousand miles in attending the meetings of associations, 
and institutes, and the closing of schools. He is President of the Ungraded- 
School Section of the Ohio Teachers' Association, and with the co-opera- 
tion of the twenty vice-presidents selected will arouse an educational 
activity throughout the State the like of which Ohio has never known. 
Mr. Bums may safely rely on the active co-operation of prominent Ohio 
teachers in his efforts to elevate the cause of Education in the State. 



Mr. Stutzman, of Kent, reported privately at the last meeting of 

the Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association that a gentleman had visited 
some of the lady teachers at Kent to sell chromos, representing that he 
was Mr. Rickoff, that he had lost his place, and that he had to do some* 
thing to support his family. Some of the ladies out of sympathy 
invested. We advise these ladies to attend the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers' Association occasionally, and thus get an opportunity of seeing 
this Mr. Bickoff and fixing in mind his general appearance so that a 
travelling chromo peddler may not be able again to deceive them. A 
collection was taken up privately at the Association for the benefit of 
Mr. Rickoff, but he in the nobleness of his heart turned over the whole 
amount to W. R. Comings, treasurer of the Association, resolving to rely 
for the support of his family on such small sums as the Cleveland Board 
of Education is still willing to dole out to him each month. We know 
that Mr. Rickoff is an able school superintendent, but doubt whether be 
would be successful as a chromo peddler. 



\ 



We regret the action of the Medina meeting in recommending a 

Township Board to consist of one person from each sub-district. At 
Warren a like resolution was brought in by the committee, but when we 
moved an amendment it was adopted without a 'dissenting voice. Our 
objections are these. It is only a compromise, just as our present double- 
headed system is. Before the law of 1853 was passed we had the district 
system. In attempting to imitate Indiana's township system we were 
afraid to make a complete change and compromised on the present system 
which we have endured for twenty -five years. If we have a Township 
Board made up of one member for each sub-district the Board will in 
some cases be too large and in others too small. In some townships in 
the State there are but one or two sub-districts. The practical operation 
of such a system will probably be that the Township Board will deputize 
the members from each sub-district to hire their own' teachers and do 
various other things which the Township Board ought to do in-general 
session. The plan would in practice be very apt to be no improvement 
on the present. It is better to adopt by vote the village system by the 
. enabling chapter already in our school law. We hope no more meetings 
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will adopt any such recommendation, because such a change would 
lead to no special advance. If such a recommendation should be incorpor- 
ated into our law severe restrictions should be thrown around the opera- 
tions of the Township Board. 



We have received very few reports of Institutes. We have lists of 

all held and preliminary announcements, but we want the usual statistics. 
Will the secretaries or some other persons send them ? We do not like to 
lose the actual accounts of what was done. We were unable to be at the 
Alliance Educational Association October 5, on account of absence at an 
Institute. We have received no account of what was done. 



>N October 19th we attended the grand educational rally in the 
nineteenth congressional district, at Warren. E. F. Moulton is the Vice- 
President for this district, having been chosen at the organization of the 
Ungraded-School Section of the Ohio Teachers' Association, at its July 
meeting at Put-in-Bay. He worked hard to secure a good attendance and 
notwithstanding the rainy day the meeting was large. Geauga County 
sent 72 and Lake 36, in a special train on the narrow-gauge railway. The 
two cars would not hold all, and hence some at way stations failed to get 
on the train. Over thirty»came from Youngstown at half-fare rates. We 
are unable to state how many were present from Ashtabula County and 
Trumbull. The City Hall in which the meeting was held was nearly full. 
The Hon. L. C. Jones, formerly a State Senator, presided, and kept mat- 
ters moving. Addresses were delivered in the forenoon, by the Hon. 
J. J. Bums and the Hon. T. W. Harvey, and in the afternoon by W. D. 
Henkle, Dr. J. Tuckerman, of Austinburg, (about thirty years ago County 
Superintendent of Ashtabula County), W. C. Carroll, of Chardon, L. L. 
Campbell, of Mineral Ridge, and E. A. Jones, of Massillon, Vice-President 
of the sixteenth congressional district. Besolutions favoring County 
supervision and township districts were passed. Delegates to the Colum- 
bus meeting, three from each county with alternates were appointed. 
Among those present not already named we recall J. P. Treat, of Geneva, 
Ed. Truman, of Burton, J. E. Morris, of Newton Falls, T. H. Bulla, of 
Niles, D. 0. Ghormley, of Cortland, A. H. Kennedy, of Girard, H. L. Peck, 
of Garrettsville, Chas. Fillius, of Akron, Wilbur Marple, of Warren, 
Messrs. McMillan, Logan, Muckley, and Fox, of Youngstown, and a host 
of ladies but few of whom we knew. We hope to get the list of delegates 
and alternates for publication in our next issue. The Hon. J. J. Burns 
stated that this was the largest of the three district meetings he had 
attended. 



Earnest and intelligent teachers all over the country are beginning 

to realize the great importance of directing the attention of their pupils 
to the reading of standard literature. It is vastly more desirable that 
pupils should acquire a love for the masterpieces of human thought than 
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that they should acquire a knowledge of the details of arithmetic, geog^ 
raphy, grammar, etc. Too much time is devoted to mere imitative sound 
reading compared with that which is given to sense reading, which is the 
foundation of all true elocutionary reading, or reading considered as a 
fine art. The attempt to teach artistic sound reading without first teach- 
ing sense reading will be a failure, even if voice-culture, which is too 
much neglected, should be properly attended to. Ten persons may be 
taught to read silently and understandingly to one who may be taught to 
render orally with power, skill, and taste, a great literary masterpiece. 
Without intending to underrate in the least the aims sought by the 
elocutionist, we insist on the greater importance of that instruction which 
should precede his special work. The expensiveness of books has been a 
great hindrance in the way of getting before pupils the best works of 
great authors, there being in general the necessity of buying a large 
volume when only a part of it may be wanted. Furthermore, compara- 
tively little has as yet been done in the way of annotations of English 
masterpieces (excepting the works of Shakespeare and Milton). We are 
glad to announce that J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have begun 
the publication of "Annotated Poems of English Authors." They are 
edited by the Rev. E. T. Stevens and the Rev. D. Morris, of England. We 
have before us the following: — Gray's Elegy, pp. 24, Goldsmith's Deserted 
Tillage, pp. 47, Goldsmith's Traveller, pp. 76, and Scott's Lady of the 
Lake, Canto I, pp. 63. These little books bound*in cloth limp, will be sent 
by mail post-paid by the publishers for 20 cts. each for the first two and 
25 cts. each for the last two. Each poem is prefaced by a short sketch of 
the author and a suitable illustration. The notes are quite full, giving 
grammatical hints, explanations of allusions, etc. Other poems will, 
doubtless, be published in due time, and will be noticed as soon as 
received. 
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' The Columbiana-Oounty Teachers' Association will meet in Salem, 

November 4. 

The schools of Belpre are prospering under the direction of Supt 

J. G. Schofield. 

There is a Moravian Seminary for ladies at* Bethlehem, Pa., which 

•was founded in 1749. 

The Eaton Board has recently added one hundred dollars worth of 

books to its school library. 

^The cabinet at the new school building in Marysville, Ohio, contains 

more than 2,000 specimens. 

The Central Ohio Teachers* Association held its annual session in 

Dayton, October 25 and 26. 

The enrolment in the Public Schools of Wadsworth, Ohio, the first 

week in September, was 221. 
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Wb have received the October examination qaestions of the 

GolttmbtiB High School, 20 papers in alL 

^The telescope with which Prof. Watson discovered Vulcan belongs 

to the Normal School at Ypsilanti. 

^It is said that 860 pupils have been turned away from the Public 

Schools of mchmond, Ya., for want of room. 

^The September enrolment in the Public Schools of Columbus, was 

6^410 ; 408 of these belonged to the High School. 

Thb school children of St. Louis contributed $1220 to the yellow- 
lever sufferers, and those of the District of Columbia, $1047. 

^The Eastern Ohio Teachers' Association has been announced to meet 

in Cambridge, on the Friday and Saturday after Thanksgiving. 

Spbinofield, Ohio, has a new school called the Polytechnic Institute. 

It is a military school under the Principalship of the Bev. A. H. Cum- 
mins. 

^Thb College Olio published at Marietta began its seventh volume 

last month, with a beautiful new dress. The Olio is a first-class college 
paper. 

^The Summit-County Institute after spending for its last session 

$318.25, had left $208.84. Is not this the only full-handed Institute in 
the State ? 

^It is said that every teacher in Richland County, Wis., takes a 

school journal. If this is true this county is certainly the banner county 
of the United States. 

Only three Superintendents have as yet responded to our request 

to send in reports to be added to the table given last month. Send in 
enough for another page. 

It is said that a theological chair has been endowed in the Oberlin 

Theological Seminary by a gift of $25,000 made by Mrs. Mary W. Hold- 
brook, of Holdbrook, Mass. 

Among the recent pieces of music published by Geo. D. Newhall & 

Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, are the Mountain Lake (waltz), Antoinette (dance 
air), and Marigold (mazurka). 

A NEAT 48-page descriptive catalogue and special price-list of the 

Eclectic Educational Series has just been issued by Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., Cincinnati and New York. 

The New-England Journal of Education thinks Superintendent 

Eliot, of Boston, and the supervisors will be most thoroughly disappointed 
as to the results of the new school programme. 

The Hamilton school report for the last school year has just been, 

received in advance of all other cities. Supt. Ellis is always prompt in 
getting his report printed. It contains 112 pages. 

The enrolment in the Public Schools of Canton, Ohio, within the 

first two weeks of September last was nearly 1800, or 150 greater than in 
the corresponding time in any previous school year. 
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^Thb question now agitating New-England teachers is, Shall the 

next meeting of the American Institute of Instruction he held at Saratoga 
or Martha's Vineyard. Homer B. Sprague is an advocate of the latter 
place. 

^The Union-Township (Butler-Oo.) Association met at West Chester, 

Septemher 28th. The chief feature was an excellent address hy Alston 
Ellis. J. K. Aydelotte, J. P. Oummins, and Messrs. McCoy, Myers, and 
Vorhis, took part in the exercises. 

A GRAND educational rally was announced for Marysville, Ohio, 

October 19. Gov. Bishop, Commissioner Burns, and Supts. J. S. Camp- 
bell, of Delaware, Ohio, and W. J. White, of Springfield, were announced 
as speakers. We shall give the proceedings next month if furnished to 
us. 

Op the 23 graduates of the Canton High School at the Commence- 
ment, two, Lizzie Smith and Lizzie Cook, were not absent in the three- 
years' course, seven were not tardy, Lizzie Cook being one, and one being 
in the four-years' course, August Heingartner. The average grading 
varied from 70 to 97. 

The persons on the programme for the Central Ohio Teachers' 

Association, for October 25 and 26, were C. L. Bauman, Dr. John Hancock, 
Alston Ellis, J. P. Patterson, L. D. Brown, E. H. Cook, M. S. Campbell, 
Prot J. B. Weston, H. P. Ufford, P. J. Carmichael, Jane W. Blackwood, 
and the Hon. J. J. Burns. 

The November issue of the Popular Science Monthly contains 

Alex. Bain's sixth article on " Education as Science." This article relates 
to " Emotions in Education." It also contains Dr. A. B. Stark's paper 
(read at the National Educational Association last year in Louisville), on 
'•The Place of English in a Higher Education." 

An Institute was held in Martinsburg, W. Va., the week begiDning 

October 7. The County Superintendent, E. S. Tabler, had secured the 
services of John Ogden, of Ohio. His instructions and two evening 
lectures were warmly commended. About 80 teachers were present. We 
are glad to hear of an awakening in West Virginia. 

We have received a 4-page circular, the third of which contains a 

course of study for rural schools and the fourth a daily programme. The 
second page contains certain recommendations. The whole constitutes a 
special report made by L. L. Campbell, of Mineral Ridge, to the Trumbull- 
County Teachers' Association, and adopted August 23, 1878. 

A teacher of vocal music has been added to the corps of teachers 

in Marysville, Ohio. The new school hall will be utilized for Monthly 
Rhetorical Exercises and Monthly Scientific Lectures. " Account Keep- 
ing " is to be kept up this year. Will Supt. Cole give us a short descrip- 
tion of what this " account keeping" is and how it is carried out? 

^Thb Summit-County Teachers' Association met in Akron, October 

26. Topics previously assigned: — "Our Common Schools," S. H. Herri- 
man; "Reading," Susie Chamberlain; "School Government," S. Find- 
ley; "Should there be any Difference in Compensation between Lady 
and Gentleman Teachers," Aff. O. L. Sadler, Neg. Miss M. C. Andrews. 



V 
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^Thb Korwalk School Beport (C. W. Oakes's fourth report), as pub- 
lished in the Norwalk Eefiector, shows that although the total enrolment 
had decreased as compared with the previous year, from 1774 to 17S9, 
the average monthly enrolment had increased from 963 to 1065, the daily 
attendance from 759 to 819, and the cases of tardiness decreased from 
1171 to 957. 

In the Defiance Public Schools last year there were only 130 cases 

of tardiness among the pupils, but 13 among the teachers. In this case 
the percentage of tardiness would be greatest among the teachers. There 
were 90 cases of truancy, 158 of corporal punishment, 1 suspension, 42 
visits from the Board of Education, 712 visits from others, and 107 visits of 
teachers to patrons. 

^We have learned that a prominent superintendent in Central Ohio 

did not receive a notice of the Dayton meeting of the Central Ohio 
Teachers* Association, and only learned of it by accident. These promi- 
nent meetings should be arranged for some time in advance and notices 
published in the Monthly. Too often the programme is not arranged 
until near the time of meeting. 

^The delegates selected from the fifth Congressional District to attend 

the meeting in Columbus, in behalf of ungraded schools, are J. T. Martz 
and J. E. Polly, of Darke Co., R. E. Tabler and Supt. Weaver, of Shelby, 
J. B. Munger and L. D. Brown, of Preble, C. W. Bennett and John W. 
Dowd, of Miami, T. J. Godfrey and J. C. Clippinger, of Mercer, and 
W. F. Torrence and O. C. Crites, of Auglaize. 

The Board of Education of Rochester Township, Lorain County, 

Ohio, has engaged a writing teacher for the schools of the township. 
There being six sub-districts in the township, the teacher will hold school 
six nights in the week, but on each succeeding night at a difi*erent school- 
house. This is, so far as we know, the first instance in the State of the 
employment of a special teacher by a Township Board. 

^The preliminary circular of information in reference to the great 

College of Music of Cincinnati has been issued. The fall term began 
October 14, and the Winter, Spring, and the Summer terms will begin 
respectively November 28, February 10, and April 21. Twenty-seven 
professors are already announced and more are to follow. This great 
enterprise places another plume in Ohio^s feathery cap. 

The Sandusky Daily Register, of September 20, contains a full 

account of the educational awards given at the Erie-County Fair. The 
educational department was under the management of U. T. Curran, of 
Sandusky, Next year, no doubt, the contestants will be more numerous. 
We are satisfied that all our County Fairs ought to imitate that in Erie 
County in having an educational exhibit and literary contests. 

The last afternoon of the last session of the Summit-County 

Teachers' Institute was set apart for school directors. Teachers, directors, 
and others made speeches and three resolutions were adopted, the first 
in favor of county uniformity in text-books, the second in favor of 
township organization and supervision, and the third in favor of hiring 
teachers by the year, and beginning and closing schools at the same time. 
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Ho&ATio Seymoub is to contribute to the November-December 

number of the North American Beview an article on " The Govermneat 
of the United States/' and James Parton one on '' Antipathy to the 
Negro," William R. Martin, ex-President of the Department of Public 
Parks of New York, will write on "The Financial Resources of New 
York," and " The Congress of Berlin and its Consequences," will be the 
subject of a paper by " An Old Diplomatist." 

^The newly-organized Summit-County Teachers' Association met in 

Akron the fourth Saturday of September. The officers elected at the 
organization in August are, President, 0. S. Warner, of Akron; Vice- 
President, Lucius Rose, of Akron ; Secretary, Viola Smith, of Hudson ; 
Treasurer, M. M. Bower, of Loyal Oak ; Executive Committee, W. B. 
Hinsdale, of West Richfield, H. F. Derr, of Hudson, and Susie Chamber- 
lain, of Akron. The regular times of meeting are the fourth Saturdays 
of each month except December, July, and August. 

Some years ago J. Sumner Pettit was sent to West Point from this 

county (Columbiana) as the result of a competitive examination. Four 
years ago he entered the Military Academy in a class of 162, afterwards 
increased to 175. At the Commencement Exercises in June only 43 were 
graduated. Of these Pettit stood sixth. All his preparation for the 
Academy had been made in the Public Schools of New Lisbon. He en- 
tered at the minimum age of sixteen, while a large proportion of his 
competitors were not only older but were college graduates. 

"The Cincinnati school system has been re-arranged to meet some 

supposed existing wants. A new grade has been added to the Intermedi- 
ate, so that scholars might be better prepared for a more practical start 
than formerly in commencing business. The plan was adopted by a 
small majority in the Board of Education, against the advice of Superin- 
tendent Peaslee and many Principals. The failure of the High Schools 
for a few years past to advance a majority of their pupils in the lowest 
grade to the next higher, thus discouraging the average scholars and the 
plodders, has to some extent influenced this important action. It is quite 
lik,ely that no scholars will be sent for admission to the Cincinnati High 
Schools from the Intermediate Schools next June." 

The Butler-County Teachers' Association met in Hamilton, Ohio, 

October 12. In the forenoon the Hon. D. P. Nelson spoke on "School 
Legislation and School Progress " ; Dr. John Trembly, of Reily, read a 
paper on " The Country School " ; and H. Bennett discussed " County 
Supervision." In the afternoon R. M. Mitchell, of Monroe, gave a black- 
board exercise in "Fractions"; Supt. Dasher, of Germantown, talked on 
" Mathematical Geography " ; B. Starr, of Seven Mile, read a paper on 
^*The Use of Words"; R. H. Holbrook delivered an address on "First 
Principles"; and Nannie Kennedy, of Hamilton, read some choice 
selections. All the music was under the direction of Walter H. Aiken, 
except a duet rendered by Cyrus Falconer and Will K. Lowery. 

Long before this time the teachers of Ohio have learned from the 

newspapers of the burning of the Put-in-Bay House, in which all the 
meetings of the Ohio Teachers' Association since 1871 have been held. 
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If the house should not be rebuilt in time for our next meeting, it will 
be neeessary for the Executive Committee to select another place of 
meeting. On the 3d of September the President of the Springfield 
Board of Education, Wm. Gonklin, Esq., tendered to E. E. Spalding, of 
Gallipolis, Chairman of the Executive Committee, an invitation to meet 
in Springfield. On the 5th Mr. Spalding replied that the Executive Com- 
mittee would meet in Columbus the latter part of December, and then 
determine the place of meeting. Mr. Spalding said that after Put-in-Bay, 
there is no place to which he should rather go than to Springfield. 

"At Greenville, 0., on the 11th of October, a Teachers' Association 

for the Fifth Congressional District was organized with C. W. Williamson 
as President, and the presidents of the associations of the counties com- 
posing the district as Vice-Presidents. Supt. Williamson is the Vice- 
President for the 5th district of the Ungraded Section of the State Associ- 
ation. This method of organization will secure the most effective coop- 
eration [with Jthe * Ungraded Section * in its efforts to improve country 
schools. The following persons participated in the exercises : — Supt. Wil- 
liamson of Wapakoneta, Supt. Dowd of Troy, Supt. Baker of Sidney, 
Supt. Martz of Greenville, Supt. Brown of Eaton, Supt. Bennett of Piqua, 
Supt. Butler of Winchester, Ind., Hon. J. J. Burns of Columbus. The 
Association resolved in favor of making especial efforts during the year 
for the improvement of ungraded schools, and was imanimously in favor 
of county supervision." 

Officers of the Ungraded-School Section of the Ohio Teachers' As- 
sociation for 1878-9 : — President, Hon. J. J. Burns, Columbus ; 1st Vice 
President, A. B. Johnson, Avondale ; 2d Vice President, L. A. Knight, 
Madisonville ; 3d Vice President, H. Bennett, Franklin ; 4th Vice Presi- 
dent, W. H. Cole, Marysville; 5th Vice President, C. W. Williamson, 
Wapakoneta; 6th Vice President, S. F. DeFord, Ottawa ; 7th Vice Pres- 
ident, W. W. Ross, Fremont ; 8th Vice President, M. Manly, Gallon ; 9th 
Vice President, J. P. Patterson, Washington C. H. ; 10th Vice President, 
W. W. McCray, Logan; 11th Vice President, J. H. Grove, Wilmington; 
12th Vice President, Wm. Richardson, Chillicothe ; 13th Vice President, 
Geo. R. Rossetter, Marietta; 14th Vice President, J. C. Hartzler, Newark; 
15th Vice President, E. T. Tappan, Gambler ; 16th Vice President, E. A. 
Jones, Massillon ; 17th Vice President, H. M. Parker, Elyria ; 18th Vice 
President, M. R Andrews, Steubenville ; 19th Vice President, E. F. Moul- 
ton, Warren; 20th Vice President, L. W. Day, Cleveland; Executive 
Committee, B. W. Stevenson, Columbus, H. R. Chittenden, Oberlin, R? 
Heber Holbrook, Lebanon ; Secretary, J. M. Goodspeed, Athens ; Treas- 
urer, Samuel Findley, Akron. 

The meeting for the 17th Congressional District organized by Vice- 
President H. M. Parker, of Elyria, met in Medina, September 28. I. S. 
Metcalf, of the Elyria Board of Education, acted as president, and H. F. 
Derr, of Hudson, acted as secretary. Remarks were made by the Hon. 
J. J. Bums, H. M. Parker, Col. De Wolf, S. Findley, the Hon. H. H. Mack, 
the Hon. E. S. Perkins, the Hon. Thos. M. Beer, E.|P. Bunell, H. T. Mil- 
ler, W. R. Wean, R. N. Kratz, S. H. Herriman, A. A. Crosier, F. S. Reefy, 
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J. H. Greene, the Hon. M. Herrick, Judge HaH,' R. Bosworth, and Mr. 
Sage. S. Findley, F. 8. Reefy, W. R. Comings, 0. W. Oakes, and 
XJ. T. Ourran, were appointed a committee on resolutions. Mr. Findley 
in making their report read extracts from letters Received from three 
ex-school commissioners, T. W. Harvey, W. D. Henkle, and E. E. White, 
saying that the report was based upon the views therein expressed. The 
resolutions were passed, the first unanimously, which is in favor of 
creating a Township Board with one member from each sub-district. Our 
reasons against this resolution are given^in another place. We hope no 
other meetings will adopt such a resolution. The second resolution in 
favor of County Supervision was passed with but two or three dissenting 
votes. The delegates appointed to Columbus were for Summit County, 
R. Bosworth and S. Findley ; Lorain, W. R. Wean and H. M. Parker ; 
Huron, J. A. Cobbin and C. W. Oakes ; Medina, Hiram Sapp and W. K. 
Comings; Erie, U. T. Curran with power to choose his associate. At 
this meeting there were present one State Senator and three members of 
the House of Representatives. 
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PERSONAL. 
Prop. Watson not long ago made the discovery of his 27th planetoid. 

^President E. L. Rexfobd's wife is Director of Music in Buchtel 

College. 

P. J. Carmichabl is the new Principal of the Sprmgfield High 

School. 

W. R. Barton has taken charge of the Public Schools of West Bed- 
ford, Ohio. 

Aaron Grady of Sciotoville has taken charge of the Public Schools 

of Wheelersburg. 

J AS. L. King has been chosen to take charge of the Public Schools 

of Moultrie, Ohio. 

W. D. Henkle will attend an Institute in Uniontown, Pa., the week 

beginning December 23. 

E. A. Charlton has resigned the Principalship of the Normal 

School at Platteville, Wis. 

G. W. Devoir, of Georgetown, Ohio, has become Principal of the 

Public Schools at Maineville. 

0. S. B. Grimsley has accepted the Principalship of the Public 

Schools of Hendrysburg, Ohio. 

John Ogden attended an Institute in Martinsburg, West Virginia, 

the week beginning October 7th. 

Prof. Lyman Coleman, of Lafayette College, is 83 years of age. He 

graduated at Yale College in 1817. 

E. E. Miller, of Batesville, has been elected Principal of the Public 

Schools of Summerfield, Noble Co. 

^The Hon. Joseph C. Shattuck has been re-elected State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Colorado. 
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Susan H. Whitmore has removed her Kindergarten from the 

Heights in Cleveland to the East Side. 

Mrs. Judge Clare, of Springfield has bequeathed $1000 to Witten- 
berg College, to endow two scholarships. 

L. J. Powell has succeeded the Hon. L. L. Rowland as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Oregon. 

Miss. L. D. Hampton, late chief assistant in the Louisville Training 

School, has opened a private school in Louisville. 

C. H. Gardner, formerly a teacher in the Ohio Wesleyan Univers- 
ity, died about a month ago at New Bedford, Mass. 

^Jas. E. Murdoch, of Cincinnati, has been elected Professor of 

Elocution in the new Musical College in that city. 

John H. Brown, the Principal of the Batesville, 0., schools, has 

been elected Probate Judge of his (Noble) county. 

^The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, of England, was married a few 

weeks ago in Boston to Miss Edith Russell, of that city. 

H. W. Kennon has charge of the Public Schools of Bladensburg, 

Knox Co., Ohio. He now rejoices in a new school house. 

Wm. Saunders, of the Sabina (Ohio) News, has changed his labors 

as editor for those of a teacher in the Clarksville schools. 

Mrs. OsBORN, of Marion, has been chosen to take charge of the 

Vocal Department in the Ohio Wesleyan University this year. 

John W. M'Kinnon is serving his second year as Superintendent 

of the Public Schools of London, Ohio, with an increased salary. 

Miss H. P. Goodwin of Akron is expected to return home from her 

European tour within a month or two. She has visited Norway. 

The Hon. John H. French, of Vermont, has been chosen Principal 

of one of the State Normal Schools (that at Indiana) of Pennsylvania. 

Wm. R. Harper, of Denison University, has been elected Professor 

of Hebrew in the Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, near Chicago. 

J. H. CoRBiN, one of the New-Orleans School Principals, and a 

correspondent of Educational Notes and Queries, died recently of yellow 
fever. 

J AS. H. Shults has succeeded Mr. Taylor as Principal of the West- 
Side High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Taylor has resumed the practice 
of law. 

Mrs. M. S. Dempsey, who attended the last Summit-County Insti- 
tute in Akron, Ohio, was a member of the first institute held in the 
county. 

Prof. W. H. Wynn, of the Iowa Agricultural College has declined 

the offer of a chair of English Literature in the Wittenberg College at 
Springfield, Ohio. 

A. Earthman, of Wisconsin, formerly Principal of one of the Ward 

Schools of St. Paul's, Minn., has accepted the Presidency of a college at 
Humboldt, Iowa. 
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— p-The venerable Prof. Dascomb, of Oberlin Oolite, has been 
succeeded as Professor of Chemistry by ProL Kedzie, of the Kansas 
Agricultural College. 

Isaac Spbbcqeb, Professor of Ancient Languages at Wittenbeit; 

College, Springfield, Ohio, has resigned and taken charge of the schools 
at Clear Springs, Md. 

Emily Hayward, formerly Principal of the Lebanon (0.) High 

School and latterly of Brookville, Ind., has been elected Principal of the 
High School at Elgin, 111. 

W. N. Hull has sold his Commercial and Normal College at Youngs- 
town to E. B. Webster of Farmington and has taken a position at the 
•State Normal School at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

^Thk Hon. S. R Thompson was re-nominated last month, on first 

ballot, for the oflSce of State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Nebraska. This nomination was deserved. 

The Rev. Samuel Lunt Caldwell, D. D., of Newton, Mass., is the suc- 

<;essor of Prof. Raymond as President of Vassar College. He graduated at 
Waterville College (now Colby University), Me. 

Selim H. Peabody, of one of the Chicago High Schools, and author 

of a work on astronomy (Ray's Series), has accepted a professorship in 
the Illinois Industrial University, at Champaign. 

^Thb Rev. Dr. Geo. Loomis, who a few years ago resigned the Presi- 
dency of Allegheny College at Meadville, is now President of the Foster 
School for Young Ladies at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

^Wm. Reeder, who acted as Principal of the Public Schools of Mil- 
ford, Ohio, last year, declined a re-election, and has accepted the princi- 
palship of Holston Seminary, at New Market, Tenn, 

J. P. Pattebson, Vice-President for the 9th Congressional District 

of the Ungraded School Section of the Ohio Teachers' Association has 
been engaged actively in organizing the work of his district. 

^Pbop. James C. Watson, of Michigan University, has been tendered 

the chair of Astronomy in the Wisconsin State University. Michigan 
University ought to treat him well enough to prevent his leaving. 

D. R. Thompson, of Pataskala, is soliciting subscriptions for the 

Ohio Educational Monthly and Educational Notes and Queries. We 
trust the efforts of Mr. Thompson will meet with a cordial reception from 
Ohio teachers. 

J. P. Patterson, of Washington C. H., attended an institute at 

Brownstown, Ind., the week beginning August 19. During the session 
of this Institute an Institute Daily was issued. We have received four 
of the numbers. 



<•- 



Dr. J. W. Chenault, late Principal of the Boys' High School in 

Louisville, Ky., has opened a private school in which the year's tuition is 
on an average $250 a year. Dr. Chenault is one of the best classical 
teachers in the country. 
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— <— E. SrsiasB, an indefatigable worker in the canse of education, has 
opened an Edncational Bureau at 25, Park Place, New- York City, For the 
aims and purposes of this liberal enterprise our readers are referred to 
Mr. Steiger's circulars which will be sent on application. 

^Mes. John Oqdbn has in connection with Miss Hall opened October 

11th, in Cleveland at the Cleveland Academy a Kindergarten. These 
ladies also opened at the same place October 8, a Kindergarten Training 
Class as a department of the Ohio Central Normal School. 

T. A. PoLLOK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Camden, met 

some time ago with an accident which was the result of an explosion 
which took place when he was giving some experiments before his school. 
About twenty pieces of glass entered his face, sadly disfiguring it. 

Chas. S. Royce, who has for the last two years been connected with 

the Health Department of the National Normal at Lebanon, Ohio, has 
gone to Providence, R. I., to take charge of the Butler Lifting Cure ; and 
of gymnastics in three schools for young ladies. He has four assistants 
in his work. 

A. N. OziAS is now teaching mathematics in the Columbus High 

School. For several years he has been acting as Principal of the High 
School in West Des Moines, Iowa, Columbus has imported this year two 
teachers from the west, the other being the successor of Dr. T. C. Men- 
denhall in the State University. 

^VioLA Smith and Lucius Rose were not responsible for a single one 

of the 1,009 mistakes made in spelling at the Summit-County Institute. 
To decide between them a further contest was ordered, Mr. Rose missing 
first. This miss whether an act of gallantry or ignorance, gave Miss Smith 
the opportunity of bearing off Longfellow's Poems as a prize for being 
the champion sx>eller of the institute. 

Louis C. Force, a graduate of the Boston University School of 

Oratory, and last year special teacher of elocution in the Cleveland Public 
Schools, has issued a circular announcing that he is prepared to instruct 
individuals, classes, or schools in elocution and oratory. He will also give 
public or parlor readings to a limited extent. His address is Arlington 
Block, No. 358 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Daniel Read died at Keokuk, October 3, of paralysis, at the 

^e of 74. We have known Dr. Read for twenty years. He was appointed 
a professor in Ohio University April 8, 1825. He acted for years as a 
professor in the State University of Indiana, and subsequently in that of 
Wisconsin, from which latter position he retired in 1866, to accept the 
presidency of the Missouri State University, which position he held unti 1 
about two years ago. # 

Geo. Thompson, the great anti-slavery orator, died a short time ago 

in England. He was bom in 1808. He was a remarkable man. He made 
three visits to America. He also twice visited India. We once had him 
for a guest for about a week, and learned from him many of the interestin g 
facts connected with his eventful life. He never attended school a day in 
his life. He entered upon his anti-slavery work in response to an adver- 
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tdsement which he replied to h&lf in jest. Lord Maccaulay's &ther 
employed him. His first anti-slavery speech was made in the iamoas 
cathedral at Rochester, about thirty miles from London. We have heard 
most of the prominent American orators from Clay down to the present, 
but we think none of them were superior to Geo. Thompson. 



INSTITUTES. 

Union Co. — Place, Marysville ; time of beginning, July 22 ; duration, 
four weeks; instructors, W. H. Cole, Cyrus Huling, and L. M. Moon, of 
Washington C. H.; lecturers, the Hon. J. J. Burns, the Hon. James H. 
Robinson, the Rev. Dr. F. Merrick, Dr. I. N. Hamilton, and the Bev. 
W. G. March. 

Clinton Co. — Place, Wilmington; time of beginning, August 15; dura- 
tion, one week ; enrolment, 124, 50 gentlemen and 74 ladies ; instructors, 
J. P. Patterson, W. H. Grove, T. J. Moon, W. D. Moore, F. M. Allen (one 
day). County supervision was endorsed, and resolutions passed in refer- 
ence to the death of six members of the Institute, D. A. P. Raleigh, W. 
F. Grantham, W. 0. Harrison, Bettie Jones, Alice Hayes, and Anna Pyle, 
all whom had died within the last year. Officers elected : Pres., W. D. 
Moore; Vice-Pres., S. W. Layman ; Sec, Ruth Stotler; Ex. Com., T. J, 
Moon, S. H. Fish, B. £. Donaldson, Liday Bundy, and Ella Thompson. 

Highland Co. — Place, Hillsboro; time of beginning, August 12; 
duration, two weeks; enrolment, 210, 146 gentlemen and 64 ladies; 
instructors, H. S. Doggett, Lewis McKibben, Ed. G. Smith, and W. H. 
Cole. The attendance was more regular and interest more general than 
usual. Mr. Ed. G. Smith, an indefatigable worker, obtained for us 46 
subscriptions. Mr. Smith has for years been an earnest advocate and 
worker in behalf of the Ohio Educational Monthly. He never seems to 
weary in well-doing. 

Lawbence Co. — Place, Ironton ; time of beginning, August 26 ; dura- 
tion, one week ; enrolment 100 ; instructors, Prof. Edward Olney, G. S. 
Ormsby, and prominent teachers of the county. The citizens of Ironton 
showed their deep interest by attendance at the meetings. The institute 
was considered one of the most successful ever held in the county. 
Officers elected : — President, C. F. Dean ; Vice-Presidents, J. W. Smiley, 
J. W. Cox, and W. W. Holroyd ; Treasurer, M. B. Ryan ; Executive 
Committee, John Burke, G. M. Cleary, and Ella L. Clinefelter (Sec.) 

Lake Co. — Place, Willoughby ; time of beginning, August 26 ; duration, 
one week ; enrolment, 85 ; instructors, T. W. Harvey, Wm. Mitchell, and 
W. W. Gist; evening lecturers, T. W. Harvey ("Three Defects in the 
Ohio School System," and "Study"), and Wm. Mitchell ("School 
Government "). Officers elected : — President, W. W. Gist ; Vice-President, 
J. H. Shepherd; Secretary, H. Y. Crobaugh; Treasurer, Belle Morse; 
Executive Committee, J. R. Clague, Miss M. L. Parsons, and^Kate A. 
Oenung. 
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Medina Co.— Place, Seville ; time of beginning, August 12 ; duration, 

one week ; enrolment, ; instructors, Hon. T. W. Harvey, J. C. Hartz- 

ler, and Harriet L. Keeler. Mr. Harvey lectured on " Coal Formation " 
and ** Old Probabilities.'* Among the, resolutions passed there was one 
endorsing county supervision, recommending the use of the Metric 
System, pledging the efforts of the Institute to secure uniformity of 
text-books in the townships, approving occasional local meetings, and 
recommending every teacher to take a school journal. Officers elected : 
President, W. R. Comings ; Vice-President, Sadie Lytle ; AUie M. Elliott ; 
Executive Committee, Hiram Sapp, E. R. Culver, and Ella Gooding. 

Hamilton Co. — Place, Mt. Healthy; time of beginning, August 19; 
duration, one week ; enrolment, 176, 89 gentlemen and 87 ladies; instruc- 
tors, W. D. Henkle (theory and practice and mathematical geography), 
Walter H. Aiken (music), L. A. Knight (physiology and arithmetic), 
C. E. McVay (physics), D. B. Moak (geography), and J. M. Miller (reading 
and grammar); evening lecturers W. D. Henkle ("Some of the Extreme 
of Metaphysics,") and T. W. Harvey ("Three Defects in the Ohio School 
System "). One evening was devoted to a Lyceum. The next session 
will be held at Newtown, Anderson Township. Officers elected : — Presi- 
dent, O. E. McVay; Executive Committee, J. R. Cummins and J. M. 
Miller ; Secretary, Sam. Logan. 

"The Cincinnati Teachers' Institute was held the last week of 

August in the Hughes High-School building of that city, and had a 
regular attendance of some six hundred teachers each day. The lecturers 
and teachers were E. M. Avery, from Cleveland, Dr. Whittaker, of 
Cincinnati, Mrs. M. J. Pyle, of College Hill, J. Q. Kinney, of Loveland, 
with several Cincinnati teachers, including J. E. Sherwood of the 1st 
Dist., and E. A. Renner of the 3d Intermediate. The exercises were fully 
up to the hitherto high standard, and closed with literary and musical 
exercises Saturday afternoon. One hundred and thirty eight dollars were 
contributed by the teachers for the southern relief fund." 

Stark Co. — Place, Canton ; time of beginning, October 14 ; duration, 
one week ; enrolment, 364; instructors, E. T. Tappan, T. W. Harvey, and 
Prol Morley, of Hudson, in place of Prof. De Wolf who could not come 
on account of his wife's illness ; evening lecturers, T. W. Harvey, E. T. 
Tappan, Prof. Morley, and the Hon. J. J. Burns. E. A. Jones, President, 
and J. H. Lehman, Sec. Strong action was taken in favor of County 
supervision and in behalf of ungraded schools, tow^nship districts, district 
and county conventions, and the Ohio Educational Monthly. The next 
session will be held in Massillon. A County meeting was called to meet 
in Canton, November 9, to which every member of the General Assembly 
in the District is invited. Officers elected : — President, J. H. Lehman ; 
1st Vice-President, Anna McKinley; 2d Vice-President, John Ellis; Sec- 
retary, M. A. Troutman ; Treasurer, B. D. Wilson ; Executive Committee : 
M. Troutman, Thos. P. Ballard, and Oliver M. Coxen. 

Clark Co. — Place, Springfield ; time of beginning, August 26; duration, 
one week ; enrolment, 203 ; instructors, E. IL Cook, and Anna Oglevee. 
The Institute was divided into sections. 
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Noble Co. — Place, Caldwell ; time of beginning, September 30 ; dura- 
tion, one week ; enrolment, about 75 ; instructors, W. D. Henkle and 
Joseph Stotler ; evening lecturer, the Hon. J. J. Bums (English Litera- 
ture). Mr. Burns's lecture was followed by some pointed remarks-by the 
Rev. Mr. Norcross, of Cambridge, who had been announced to lecture 
the same evening. Thursday evening was devoted to a conversazione 
conducted by W. D. Henkle. Mr. Bums also gave two or three day 
addresses. Officers elected for the next year : — Pres., Levi Merry ; Vice- 
Pres., Nannie Patterson ; Sec., F. M. Gill ; Treas., Cyrus Belford ; Ex. 
Com., A. D. Hopper, and L. K. Smith. One from each township was 
chosen as an advisory committee, to furnish the names of teachers in the 
township and secure persons to prepare essays, etc., for the next institute. 
The persons chosen were J. H. Brown, I. W. Danford, John Hancher, 
W. J. Johnson, J. R. Johnson, James Allison, 0. M. Rice, Martin Young, 
Hezekiah Watson, J. H. Mincks, Wilson Martin, J. L. Jordan, and E. H. 
Craft The county examiners were present during the week. There was 
a regular educational revival. Forty-eight subscriptions were taken in 
half an hour for the Monthly and Queries, and the teachers endorsed 
county supervision, and called upon the examiners to be more rigid in 
their examinations. 

Sbneca Co. — Place, Bloomville ; time of beginning, August 19th ; dura- 
tion, two weeks ; enrolment, 132 ; instructors. Prof. S. J. Kirkwood of 
Wooster (arithmetic and geography), Prof. C. O. Knepperof Tiffin (gram- 
mar and theory and practice). Prof. Robert Kidd of Moore's Hill, Ind. 
(reading and orthography). Prof. W.^F. Lyon of Oberlin (penmanship). 
Prof. J. D. Luse of Zanesville (music) ; evening lecturers. Prof. Knepper 
("Institutes"), Prof. Kirkwood ("The Sun" and "Pyramids"), Hon. J. J. 
Burns ("The Teacher's English"), Miss Cronise of Tiffin ("Sources of 
American Education"), G. W. Williard, D. D., of Tiffin ("Our Educa- 
tional System "). Prof. Kidd gave three evening entertainments. At 
different times essays were read by Miss Cutler ("Primary Reading"), 
Mr. J. N. Lee ("Facts against Fancies"), Mr. J. K. Hamilton (" Our Pro- 
fession, its Duties and Responsibilities ") Mr. W. H. Stephenson (" The 
Known and the Unknown"), Mr. G. W. Moore ("Roots") Mr. A. W. 
Bowers (" The Dignity of the Teacher"). This Institue was pronounced 
the most interesting ever held in the county. Officers elected: President, 
J. C. Collester, Attica; Vice-President, J. H. Piatt, Tiffin; Secretary, 
Miss Hattie Cutler, Republic; Assistant Secretary, Miss Plott, Republic; 
Treasurer, B. F. Myers, Tiffin. 

This report was furnished by the Secretary, Clara Roop. 

Faibfield Co. — Place, Lancaster ; time of beginning, August 5 ; dura- 
tion, one week ; enrolment, upwards of one hundred ; instructors, Wm. 
Mitchell, of Cleveland,' and G. W. Welsh, of Lancaster. The session 
was unusually interesting and profitable. 

Tbumbull Co. — Place, Cortland ; time of beginning, July 22 ; duration, 
5 weeks; enrolment, about 150; instructors, E. F. Moulton, C. E. Hitch- 
cock, and Prof. Churchill. Lessons were studied and recited daily. The 
Institute was a grand success. 
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Butler Co. — Place, Hamilton ; time of beginning, August 26 ; duration, 
one week ; enrolment, 75 gentleman and 55 ladies ; instructors, W. D. 
Henkle, W. W. Ross, Alston Ellis, and L. D. Brown ; evening lecturers, 
the first three. Mr. Ellis gave one evening a reception to the Institute. 
Officers elected : Pres., Alston Ellis, Vice-Presidents, J. W. Judkins and 
Anna H. Flicker, each of Seven Mile ; Sec, Emma Paddock, of Hamil- 
ton ; Ex. Com., Alston Ellis, Emma Paddock, L. E. Grennan, of Oxford, 
John Q. Baker, of Jacksonburg, and James A. Clark, of Paddy's Run. 
Day addresses were delivered by the Rev. A. J. Reynolds, of Eaton (Soc- 
rates), Lewis J. Beauchamp, and T, A. Pollok, of Camden (Physical Cul- 
ure). 

Clbbmont Co. — Place, Bethel-; time of beginning, July 29 ; duration, 
two weeks ; enrolment, 175 ; instructors, Wm. Watkins, Wm. Richard- 
son, John C. Kinney, John H. Laycock, W. E. Potts, J. C. Morris, and 
W. H. Straight. Prof. David Swing, of Chicago, delivered a lecture, and 
Dr. John Hancock, an impromptu address. Officers elected; — President, 
T. G. Moprhead ; Vice-President, T. M. Iden ; Secretary, A. M. West ; and 

eafiurer, W. H. Ulrey. Place of next meeting. Bethel, Ohio. 
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. MMAR FOB Schools and Colleges, by Albert Harkness, Ph. 

• in Brown University. Revised Edition, embracing 

. . ults of Recent Philological Research. New York. D. 

^ ■ • , 549 and 551 Broadway. London: 16 Little Britain. 

18. 357. 

A New . • .j^adeb, with Exercises in Latin Composition, intended as 

a Com; on to the Author's Latin Grammar. With References, 
Suggestiiius, Notes, and Vocabularies. By Albert Harkness. Same 
Publishers. 1878. Pages ix, 222. 

Pbepabatoby Coubse in Latin Pbose Authobs, comprising Four Books of 
Csesar*s Gallic War, Sallust's Catiline, and Eight Orations of Cicero, 
with Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. By 
Albert Harkness. Same Publishers. 1878. Pages xxiv, 626. 

Harkness's Latin Grammar has been used extensively since its publica- 
tion in 1864. This revision was made in 1874. By the aid of a table all 
references in text-books to the first editions may be made to the revised 
edition. The New Reader is not to take the place of the former Reader, 
but to serve as part of a shorter course in which the Introductory Latin 
Book is not used. The third book named above contains as muc& Prose 
Latin as is usually read in Public High Schools ; hence these three books 
with an edition of Virgil with vocabulary, making in all four, would 
complete the Latin outfit for a High-School Course. 

Appletons' School Readebs : First Reader, pp. 90 ; Second Reader, pp. 
142; Third Reader, pp. 214; Fourth Reader, pp. 24«; Fifth Reader, 
pp. 471. 

These readers were prepared by Wm. T. Harris, Andrew J. Rickoff, and 
Mark Bailey. The first two gentlemen have a national reputation as 
educators, being respectively the Superintendents of Instruction in the 
Public Schools of St. Louis and Cleveland, and the last is well known as 
the teacher of elocution in Yale College. Some months ago we made 
reference to this series of readers before it was complete. The set before 
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us is bound in a different style. The typographical execution is excellent, 
and the illustrations numerous. The illustrations of the first three 
Headers are as usual on the letterpress pa^es, but those of the fourth and 
fifth (seven in each) are full-page and printed on but one side. These 
full-page illustrations are a novelty in School Readers. In the Third 
Reader there are nine lessons scattered through the book entitled " How 
to Read." These we presume were prepared by Mr. Bailey. The 232 
reading lessons in the last two Readers are selections from 101 different 
authors, besides six lessons from anonymous authors and seven from the 
Bible. Among these lessons are found many selections that deserve 
immortality and will get it. Even Coleridge's Ancient Mariner is given 
in full, but unfortunately without the marginal readings. . The great and 
valuable characteristics of the last 'two Readers is the special attention 
given to sense reading, each lesson having appended to it suggestions 
entitled "For preparation." These suggestions fill on an average about 
a third of a page, in some cases reaching a full page. Teachers whether 
using these Readers or not can find much in these suggestions to help 
them in their work. For further points we refer our readers to our notice 
of the first four Readers in our August issue. C. B. Ruggles, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 319 Euclid Street, Room 2, agent for D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Words, and How to Put Them Together. By Harlan H. Ballard, Prin- 
cipal of Lenox High School, Lenox, Mass. New York : D. Appleton & 
Co. 1878. Pages 83. 

This suggestive little book may be classed as one of the Literature 
Primers. The author has done his work well. Several illustrations are 
added for picture lessons. 

Kerl's Language Lessons. An Elementary Text-Book of English Gram- 
mar. Edited by S. M. Perkins. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 1878. Pages 192. Price by mail 40 cts. 

Kerl's Grammars have had a widespread popularity, but the coarse of 
study in language lessons in some cities calls for a work somewhat different 
from the arrangement in these books. To meet this want this little book 
has been prepared. 

White's Primary School Drawing Cards. Prepared by H. P. Smith, 
Teacher of Drawing in the Public Schools of New- York City. Ivison, 
BlaJieman, Taylor & Co. New York and Chicago. 

These cards have twelve in each set, and contain 141 examples carefully 
graded for Primary Classes. The lines are white on a black ground. 

Dictation Lessons in Drawing for Primary Grades; to accompany 
White's Primary School Drawing Cards. By Miss S. F. Buckelew, 
Principal of Primary Department, Grammar School, No. 49, New- York 
City. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. New York and Chicago. 1878. 
Pages 92. 

In this book the 24 faces of the 12 cards are given and minute directions 
as to the mode of teaching the cards, that is, verbal dictations for each 
figure. 

White's School Series of Industrial Drawing. Free Hand. Prepared 
by H. P. Smith, Teacher of Drawing in Public Schools of New- York 
City. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. New York and Chicago. 

This series contains six books in each of which are sixteeji pages of 
drawing paper, half of which are filled with designs. The others are to 
be used either for memory drawing or free-hand imitation. With these 
is also published a Drawing Exercise Book on brown manila paper, with 
Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. The prices 
of the Industrial Drawing Books, delivered, are 15 cents each for the first 
three, and 20 cents each for the last three. The cards are 24 cents a set. 
The Exercise Books, the larger, per dozen, $1.35, small $1.10. The pub- 
lishers give a liberal discount for first introduction. 
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JAPAN notes: 



"Where does the day begin?*' is a question which has 
attracted a good deal of attention from the readers of this 
journal, and its discussion, together with that of the gain or 
loss of a day in going round the world, has occupied a consid- 
erable space in its columns. Nevertheless it has occurred to 
me that the story of how we, who were passengers on the 
Pacific Mail Steamship "City of Tokio" during her eleventh 
voyage across the Pacific Ocean, had Thursday, the 12th of 
September, 1878, dropped out of our lives, might not be devoid 
of interest. 

The omission of the day, although generally a topic of 
conversation among' those on board of a vessel crossing the 
Pacific — often creating a ripple of thought of quite an unusual 
character among many travellers — is accompanied by no 
demonstration which would of itself attract attention and 
might take place entirely without the knowledge of the 
passenger, who would only discover that he was one day behind 
time upon arriving at an Asiatic port. 

The way in which we learned of the loss may be briefly 
stated. 

We left San Francisco— latitude 37° 48' N., longitude 122° 21' 
W., at 12 M. on Saturday, August 31, 1878. The route selected 
by Commodore Maury, who was in command, was the longest 
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of the three upon which the vessels belonging to this company 
sail — being almost parallel to the equator, the latitude of 
Yokohama being between 36° N. and 36° N. Each day at noon 
the position of the ship was determined and the record posted 
as a bulletin in the smoking room. The ship's clocks were 
also corrected according to the distance passed over during the 
previous 24 hours. 

Now I do not wish to insult my readers by entering into an 
explanation of the changes in local time as one travels west- 
ward, but I imagine that a brief reference to it will do no 
harm in connection with this discussion. 

Leaving the capitol of Ohio one may travel over the entire 
State and not have occasion to change his time to accommodate 
railways, steamboat, or stage lines, or other modes of public 
conveyance. Indeed he may go outside of his own State as 
we did as far as Chicago and find himself still travelling 
according to ** Columbus time." Reaching Chicago, however, 
he will find his .watch too fast by the amount corresponding to 
the diflFerence of longitude between Columbus and Chicago. 
Chicago time will carry him to Omaha when another "set 
back " is necessary, and so this goes on across the continent, a 
change being made every day or two until when he reaches 
San Francisco he finds that if he shall arrive a little before 
6 o'clock, P. M., and he has kept one watch set to Columbus 
time, that at home it must be just then about half past seven. 
Ip the same way, of course, when we continue our journey 
across the Pacific we must change our time daily if we wish it 
to be correct for the locality in which we may be. On the 
second day we were in longitude 127° 03' W; on the third in 
longitude 131° 50' W. and so on making not far from 6° of 
longitude each 24 hours — generally less however — and hence 
losing or gaining, whichever way you choose to look at it, about 
20 minutes each day. 

At noon on Wednesday, the 11th day of September, we found 
ourselves in longitude 176° 14' W., so that with favorable 
weather we hoped to pass the 180th meridian a little before 
noon the next day. The rule which our commander followed 
was that if this line be passed between midnight and noon of 
any day that day should be dropped; if between noon and 
midnight the succeeding day should suffer the consequences. 
This made it uncertain whether we should lose Thursday or 
Friday as the time of passage of the meridian must be very 
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nearly noon. In fact bad weather having been in our way 
during the night, we did not expect on Thursday morning that 
we should be able to make the passage before noon, and had 
resigned ourselves to the quiet enjoyment of Thursday, content 
that Friday, which was an unlucky day at best, should be 
taken from our supply of days for that week. But we were 
doomed to be tossed from one day into another in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Our last bulletin had read : 

Wednesday, September 11, Latitude 34° 40' N., Longitude 
175° 14' W., and upon hunting up our new one we found it as 
follows : 

Ftiday, September 13, Latitude 34° 33' N., Longitude 179^ 
49' E. 

Thus although technically Thursday had been dropped — 
practically we had made two bites of the cherry, calling one 
half Thursday and the other Friday. Just before this change 
our time was about six and one half hours slower than " Col- 
umbus time" at home. It suddenly becomes about seventeen 
and one-half hours faster. 

During the morning I had been musing over what was taking 
place at home. It was the day for the opening of the Collegiate 
year at the State University, and I had been picturing to 
myself the gathering of Professors and students — armed with 
renewed health and vigor for the "Fall campaign,*' and think- 
ing, — I will confess it, — with a tinge of sadness of my own 
work there; of the implements of warfare no longer my own. 
Now my reverie is disturbed by the thought that all this took 
place yesterday instead of to-day ; or why may I not console 
myself with the reflection that it never took place at all? — for 
Thursday, September 12, is a day which has no recognized 
existence. 

Many things of curious interest occur to which the passengers 
call attention. 

Several persons discover ttat they have slept on deck from 
Thursday morning until Friday afternoon. It was discovered 
about 1 P. M. on Friday that we had been served with nothing 
to eat since Thursday morning, and immediately everybody 
was furiously hungry. 

It is not an uncommon thing for people to look for "the 
line" when they learn that it will be crossed in the day time, 
and an English Nobleman has been known to bring his glass 
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up on deck that he might stand the better chance of getting a 
glimpse. 

A poor fellow making the trip previous to this one suffered 
the loi?s of his birthday. By going back the same way, how- 
ever, he may be able to have a pair of them. 

It is generally so managed that Sunday is neither dropped 
nor doubled. Of one commander it is said that he doubles 
Sunday whenever it is possible and has service in the cabin on 
both days. 

Our commodore — who never told a lie — says that he twice 
passed the meridian at 12 M. precisely, so that it was one day 
at one end of the boat and another at the other end. The "City 
of Tokio'' is 424 feet long, and therefore abundantly able to 
reach into two days. Our commodore — whose veracity has 
never been questioned — goes on to say that in this way it has 
occurred that there was card playing in the smoking room— 
which is forbidden on Sunday — and divine services in the 
Social Hall — which is forbidden the rest of the week — at one 
and the same time, the first being "fore" and the other "aft.'* 

I have a sort of an impression that there may be here and 
there among the readers of this journal — a miserable skeptic 
who may signalize his stupidity by doubting the above utter- 
ances of the worthy commodore, but I, who have listened to 
this venerable sodium chloride, have no patience with such. 

Not many years ago the story of fishes that could rise out of 
the water and fly through the air for a considerable distance 
was thought to be a myth. On our voyage we saw thousands 
of them. They were quite white in color and about one foot 
in length. They rise out of the water very quickly and fly 
with considerable rapidity, although there seemed to be little 
— if any — perceptible motion of the "wings." I was astonished 
at the distance of their flight which in many instances could 
not have been less than 200 or 300 feet. I believe Prof. Wyman, 
who studied these fishes in the Gulf of Mexico, detected a very 
rapid vibration of the wings which we probably failed to 
notice on account of the distance. They seem to refresh them- 
selves during the flight by sinking to the wave and lightly 
touching the surface with their wings. 

When one has sailed and steamed for twenty or thirty days 
without seeing land he begins to comprehend the importance 
of the use of latitude and longitude for the determination of 
the place of the ship. When we were two or three days out 
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we were hailed by a sailing vessel from Liverpool which was 
123 days out, bound for San Francisco. The captain was very 
anxious to get his "bearing" as he had been unable to make 
a good observation for some time. His own record proved to 
"be some 30 miles out of the way. The officers of our ship said 
that under favorable circumstances the position of a ship at 
sea could be determined with an error not greater than 2 or 3 
miles. We had every reason to be satisfied with the practical 
exhibition of their skill. We first sighted land at 10 o'clock 
in the morning, and at a little past 12 M. we were in the Bay 
of Yedo. 

One of the officers on board declared he could see the moons 
of Jupiter with the naked eye. He did describe their situation 
oorrectly as I examined them at the time with a field glass. I 
had no other opportunity for making further test. Occasion 
was not wanting, however, for observing the keen eyesight of 
seamen. A sail would be detected by them long before it 
would become visible to the untutored savage, who was 
accustomed to live upon land. 

The careful and critical reader will doubtless discover that 
there is nothing in the above notes about Japan, and he may 
be led to remark to that effect. Let him be patient; we have 
now reached Japan. 

Imperial University^ Tokio, Japan, Oct, 1, 1878. T. C. M. 



"WHAT I KNOW ABOUT UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS.'' 

[This paper was read by Hiram Sapp, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Wadsworth, at the October meeting of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers' Association. Last year Mr. Sapp had charge of one of the un- 
classified schools of Cleveland. The remarks appended to the paper were 
made by L. L. Haskins who has charge of the other unclassified school 
in Cleveland.] 

It is not with any notion of ability to instruct the members 
of this Association, that I have consented to read a short paper 
upon the Unclassified School, but rather as an obedient soldier, 
in answer to the summons of your committee. 

I shall not weary you with an attempt to reason broadly and 
deeply, developing the reasons for and against such schools ; for 
such a course would not be just to my hearers or myself. I 
shall, with your indulgence, present a brief catechism, in which 
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an attempt has been made to answer the questions most likely 
to occur to your minds, and some of which my experience may 
have rendered me able to answer. I shall be glad to furnish 
any further information that I can, in answer to questions from 
the members of the Association; as my highest ambition in 
this undertaking is to contribute a little to the data from which 
abler minds may deduce practical conclusions. 

1. What is an unclassified school? 

In the fullest sense of the expression, I understand it to be a 
school in which each pupil is entirely independent of every 
other pupil in the character of his studies, and his progress 
therein. In a modified sense, it is a school, in which, for various 
reasons, the instruction is directed especially to individuals 
and not to classes, although they may be pursuing the same 
general course of study. In the former sense, an unclassified 
school, like an absolute monarchy, is hard to find ; while in the 
modified use of the expression, may be included schools of very 
diverse character and design. 

Some of the country schools have many of the elements of un- 
classification ; cities and villages often establish night-schools 
and sometimes day-schools for pupils in such circumstances 
that they can attend only irregularly, and hence are unable to 
find classes adapted to their needs ; and a few places have made 
the experiment of a school for the incorrigible and vicious. All 
of these, of necessity, are unclassified and unclassifiable. 

Of the country schools, I shall have nothing to say here to-dayj 
in regard to the schools intended for the accommodation of boys 
who work, or of those who go for a brief time to catch up with 
classes, I would call your attention to the address of Superin- 
tendent Andrews to the Ohio State Teachers' Association in 
July, 1877. From his address, and from the ensuing discussion, 
we may conclude that in a very few cases only, have these 
schools accomplished that for which they were designed, and 
that the majority have not only failed to accomplish the work 
intended, but have actually wrought injury to the schools with 
which they were connected. 

To the third kind, or reform school in connection with the 
graded schools of a city or village, I will now confine my theme. 

2. Where have they been tried ? 

As far as my knowledge extends, only in New Haven, Spring- 
field, and Cleveland. 

3. What has been the result of these trials ? 
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Superintendent Andrews quotes from Superintendent Marsh's 
report of the New-Haven school, as follows : — 

" For a time the effect * * seemed salutary, but during 
the three years from 1871 to 1875 inclusive, there has been 
a retrograde movement, the number of truancies nearly doub- 
ling ; partly from the fact that pupils whose parents object to 
their being sent to the truant school, cannot be forced to go therey 
and partly from the fact that among the lawless elements there 
congregated, the effort to escape from the restraints of school is 
more frequent and more successful than elsewhere." 

The report from the truant school of Springfield is said to be 
more favorable, but as I have no information of either except 
that contained in the address of Superintendent Andrews, I 
will proceed to give a somewhat more particular account of one 
of the unclassified schools of Cleveland, for it happens that 
Cleveland has two, both organized, however, upon the same 
plan. . 

4. For what reason and upon what authority are pupils as- 
signed to this school ? 

The rule of the Board of Education upon this matter is as 
follows : — 

'* Whenever, on due inquiry and investigation, it shall appear 
to the Supervising Principal of a district that the attendance 
of any pupil, either by reason of incorrigibility or immoral 
conduct, is pernicious to the interests of the school of which he 
is a member, the Supervising Principal shall refer the case in 
full to the Superintendent of Instruction, stating the reasons 
which may have led him to that conclusion, and at the same 
time, he shall notify the parent of said reference to the Super- 
intendent. Thereupon, the Superintendent may, on conference 
with the parent, transfer the said pupil to the Unclassified 
School, if no objection be made by the parent ; but if objection 
be made, it shall be the duty of the Superintendent to submit 
the case, with all the necessary information pertaining thereto, 
to the Committee on Discipline, who shall, at their discretion, 
return the pupil back to the school from which he came, for 
further trial, assign him to the Unclassified School, or report 
him to the Board for Expulsion, as they may deem best." 

As a matter of fact, very few parents so strongly object to the 
assignment, as to make a reference to the Committee necessary. 

The offences for which pupils have been thus assigned, are 
general and incorrigible mischief and disorder in the school- 
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room, frequent fighting, ill-treatment of smaller'pupils, truancy, 
theft, foul language, shooting pistol in school- room, extreme 
disrespect to teacher, extreme cases of disobedience, etc. 

6. Are girls assigned to this school ? 

None have been so assigned, although the rule of the Board 
does not fix any limit based upon sex. 

6. Do all go who are assigned ? 

Nearly all, but many leave before the lapse of many weeks. 

7. How long before pupils may have another trial with their 
classes ? 

The rule says, "On sufl&cient evidence of good conduct, the 
Superintendent may return a pupil * * back to the school 
from which he came, but not during the term that he was sent." 
Some give this evidence very soon, and some never do. 

The shortest time a pupil has been kept in the school is about 
five weeks, and the longest nearly three years, or from the open- 
ing of the school until the present time. 

8. What is the effect upon the pupils assigned? 

The efifects are as various as the dispositions, and I will not 
particularize. 

9. What is their conduct when allowed to return to their 
classes ? 

Sometimes good, often bad, very often good for a time, but 
gradually lapsing into the old style, and requiring a reassign- 
ment to the unclassified. 

10. From what nationality and classes of society do these 
boys come ? 

In the school under consideration, about 28% were Jews, 22% 
German, 14% colored, 8% Irish, and the remainder principally 
American. Their parents are generally very poor, earning a 
living by such reputable means as washing, sewing, digging, 
rag-picking, whitewashing, etc., or such disreputable means as 
keeping saloon, begging, or stealing. Some of the boys always 
carry with them the odor of the tobacco shop, in which they eat 
and sleep ; others, the odor of the sewer, in which I have some 
reason to believe tliey eat and sleep. Some are the sons of ha- 
bitual drunkards and others the sons of criminals. Occasionally 
one comes from a home of competence or even of wealth, but 
such are always ashamed of themselves, earn their way out as 
quickly as possible, and never come back the second time. 

11. What is the efiect of this school upon discipline in the 
other schools ? 
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I am told by Supervising Principals and teachers that it 
proves very effective as a restraining influence. 

12. What means of discipline are used? 

All reasonable means have been used, corporal punishment 
being resorted to in extreme cases ; and as all, or nearly all, the 
pupils are extreme cases at the time of their assignment, it will 
be apparent that it is resorted to quite often ; and, indeed, some 
of them are so accustomed to this argument at home that they 
seem incapable of understanding any other reason for obedience 
except the fear of the rod. 

13. What is the effect of corporal punishment ? 

The effects upon the individual punished are extremely va- 
rious. A few are completely subdued by their first punishment, 
and never give serious trouble afterwards. Some are subdued 
for a while, but require a repetition of the punishment at inter- 
vals of a term, a month, or a week. Others are made sullen and 
obstinate, and although they render obedience, it is the grudg- 
ing obedience of fear and compulsion, and scarcely better than 
open disobedience. The effect upon the school at large is to 
impress the pupils that disobedience brings a sure and severe 
penalty, and that the best course for them to pursue is the 
course which enables them to escape this penalty. The effect 
upon the former teacher, was to convince him that corporal J)un- 
ishment is a barbarous influence, used by the teacher only as a 
sign of weakness, and the best thing to do in less than 5 per cent 
of the cases in which it is used. The only excuse for its use in 
the other 95 per cent, is that it is prompt, and will accomplish a 
part of the results to be obtained otherwise only by a process 
requiring much time, trouble, patience, and wisdom. 

14. What kind of instruction did you give, and how much ? 
Very poor instruction, and very little of it. An attempt was 

made, at all times, to keep in view the work which the boy 
would be doing if he had remained in his class, but, from neces- 
sity, we often strayed far from the established course. 

15. How many of these boys were unfortunate by reason of 
physical infirmity? 

When the total enrolment had reached fifty, I made mem- 
oranda which shows that there had come to my knowledge facts 
showing physical misfortune in the case of fourteen of the fifty. 

One had suffered from an abscess which had injured his sense 
of hearing, and seemed to have affected his mind. A second 
was subject to epileptic fits. Another had a terrible scar upon 
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his face, evidently the result of a burn, but several attempts to 
obtain the history of the case from his father, were without 
result. One had had his foot crushed by a street-car, and was 
subject to most terrible convulsions of pain, when hurt any- 
where near the nervous trunk leading to that foot. Another 
had lost an arm. Another had been crippled by a broken leg. 
Another was a stammerer. Another had been rendered idiotic 
by a sun-stroke. Another was subject to fainting fits having 
their origin in a fall which had resulted in injury to the brain. 
And five were left-handed. 

These facts are mentioned thus particularly because I believe 
they go far in accounting for the dispositions of the boys. 

Take the left-handed boys, for example. I can see how an 
attempt, by a teacher lacking in the qualities of tact and pa- 
tience, to teach one of them to write with his right hand, might 
lead to a feeling of antagonism between them, and finally result 
in open conflict. I will not dwell upon this point. The mere 
suggestion will be understood by all. 

16. How many were orphans? 

Of the fifty mentioned above, three were full orphans, three 
had fathers living but no mothers, and thirteen had mothers 
living but no fathers. 

17. What finally becomes of the absolutely incorrigible ? 
Some go the State Reform School, some to the State Asylum 

for'Idiots, some to the City House of Refuge and Correction, and 
some to the streets to graduate in crime, whence we may follow 
them, in imagination, to the penitentiary and the gallows. 

18. What is the effect of bringing together in one school, so 
many of the worst boys of the city ?' 

It seems to me to be bad. It gives opportunity for a broader 
organization of youthful mischief and crime, which must be 
detrimental to the easiest preservation of law and order in future 
years, if not at once. 

19. What are the essential characteristics of a teacher for 
such a school? 

There are two classes of men who may succeed. 

The first is the man of benevolent mind, willing to sacrifice 
his own ease for the good of the lower classes of society, and de- 
siring no reward except the approval of his own conscience and 
his God. Moreover he should be a man of quick penetration, 
sound judgment, and inflexible firmness. 

The other is the man so situated that he must succeed or starve. 

« 

Mr. Chairman: — Our Unclassifid School on the West Side is 
far different from that mentioned by Mr. Sapp. We know 
that the effect of bad children in our schools cannot help but 
be injurious to a certain extent to all with whom they may. 
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come in contact, and to some it most certainly proves ruinous. 
Their deeds are of such a class, that the Reform School cannot 
take them in, neither should they be turned into the street. 
They can be, or at least one-half of them, can be reformed and 
returned to our schools in good condition. This I know can he 
done, and that too without much corporal punishment. I can 
refer you to two boys that were sent to my school as thieves and 
pickpockets, and contained the elements of all wickedness, 
that have been returned to their schools that now their parents 
as well as teachers and associates speak well of them. Let me 
now cite two or three cases that the Reform School cannot reach. 
Come here, William. I understand you have a quantity of to- 
bacco stubs. iVb, dr! Now examine: In one pocket is found 
an old pipe, etc., in another smoking tobacco, in the bottom of 
his pantlegs a large handful of stubs. Are these yours ? Yes, 
sir. Haven't you lied to me ? Yes, sir. What shall I do with 
you ? Whatever jrou like. Again, Andrew, did you steal that 
gold ring? No, sir. Take off your shoes. Is this the ring, in 
this toe ? Yes, sir. Once more : Who has a key to my desk ? 
George. What are the other keys? Keys to the doors and 
closets. Where did you get them ? Found them, etc., etc. 
These boys are returned to their schools. 

Mr. S. says those in his school were deformed, &c., parents 
poor, &c. In my school I have but one case that might be called 
demented. As to wealth, about one-half are in easy circum- 
stances. I have kept all of the scholars sent me in their grades. 
At the yearly examination thirteen out of twenty-three were 
advanced. 

• They all seem well pleased with their school and generally 
are very much interested in their studies, prompt in attend- 
ance, and as good as the generality of children in behavior. 
The old saying, the more you whip a dog, &c., applies here. 
Tliose that I am the most strict and severe with are as firia 
friends to me as others that I am not obliged to correct. 

It will be found on a close examination that the parents are 
frequently the cause to a great extent of this state of affairs 
with their boys. For instance, I tried hard to have a father see 
that it was useless to whip his boy for misdeeds ; I kept him in 
school for two months with a marked improvement ; he ran 
away. His father stripped him and cut the blood out of him,, 
and washed him down with salt and water. He brought him 
to school the next day and the next day he ran away and is now 
on the streets. My scholars wish to remain with me, and par- 
ents have been to see me a number of times to ask whether it 
cannot be done; but as 400 good merits return them if seconded 
by our Principal, this of course cannot be done. I will now 
close by saying that as to the Unclassified Schools for those who 
are in shops part of the year, I will simply say that our Board 
of Education have passed a resolution granting such a school to 
any section that sends in twenty names of persons requesting^ 
one. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



^The present issue of this periodical is the last of Volume 27. The 

older live teachers of Ohio well know the vast amount of important mat- 
ter contained in the volumes now published, which, doubtless, if they 
had been sent beautifully bound to Paris, would have received a gold 
medal instead of the Honorable Mention accorded to the few separate 
numbers sent by us not for award but merely for reference. Among our 
editorial predecessors we name with pride Dr. A. D. Lord, the Hon. Anson 
Smith, W. T. Coggeshall, and the Hon. E. E. White, whose editorials 
were sensible, spicy, and vigorous. The mention of the contributors to 
these volumes would be a reference to a very large number of the promi- 
nent educators of Ohio. We shall not claim that this periodical is the 
best published in America, because we have become accustomed to see 
even the poorest periodicals praised by some teachers as the best. This 
shows that school periodicals of all kinds have something in them to 
please certain teachers. We are much pleased to see these commenda- 
tions of our contemporaries, great and small, because they are an offset to 
the criticisms of fastidious teachers who see nothing of value in any 
school journal. 



^Wk have never been able to understand how a teacher can ever 

have the face to give as an excuse for not taking a school journal the wai^ 
of time to read it. An excuse like this indicates such an amount of either 
outside work or dissipation that the School Board employing such a 
teacher may well begin to consider the propriety of a continuance of em- 
ployment. Some Boards refuse to employ married ladies, evidently on 
the ground of their absorbing*cares outside of the school-room. We sug- 
gest that Boards next consider the propriety of passing a resolution 
against the employment of unmarried ladies whose time is so taken up 
with choirs, societies, parties, etc., etc., as to leave them no time to read 
the current literature of their profession. Such teachers when out of a 
situation are often very ready to write to prominent State, city, or village 
superintendents, or even to editors of school journals foi: aid in getting 
new situations. When recounting their virtues as te^ichers it would be 
well for them not to include among these the one of doing so much outside 
work when teaching that they have no time to read school journals. 



Wb consider it in the line of every Superintendent's duty annually 

to call his teachers together to impess upon them the propriety of sub' 
ficribing for and reading at least one good school journal, and letting them 
know, too, very plainly, that a failure to do so meets with his unqualified 
disapprobation. Some of our Ohio superintendents never fail in this duty, 
while there are others that disregard it entirely either from neglect or be- 
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cause they consider it no part of their business. Some are fearful of losing 
their places and hence do not like to make themselves felt in a manner 
which may engender the opposition of shirking teachers. There are some, 
however, who have secure positions, who dislike any efforts of this kind 
more than a passing recommendation. In such cases we suggest to the 
generals the selection of some dashing cavalry officer for the service. 



-Im some schools the teachers unite to secure half a dozen or more 

school journals. This is a very commendable thing but it has the objection 
of not giving any teacher a full set of journals for preservation. We think 
that in such cases every teacher should subscribe personally for one school 
journal and advance enough for another and that the others be placed ai^ 
common property for circulation. It gives very little support to a State 
journal for a dozen teachers to unite in a club and take but one copy for the 
whole number. Our advice to every teacher is to take at least one school 
journal for exclusive home use. 



With this number many of the subscriptions to the Monthly expire. 

We hope that all superintendents and teachers that believe the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly is worthy of their continued support will renew promptly 
and do all in their power to send us large lists for next year. One of the 
features for next year will be notes from Japan promised us by Dr. T. 0. 
Mendenhall so well known to Ohio teachers. The coming year will be 
one of great educational activity in Ohio. It should be remembered, too, 
by those teachers that wish to take any of the three weekly school jour- 
nals with the Monthly that we can furnish them at reduced rates: An old 
or new subscriber to the Educational Weekly orpld subscriber to the New- 
England Journal of Education^ need add only 75 cents to the regular price, 
$2.50, of either of these journals to get the Monthly j or a new subscriber to 
the New-England Journal of Education^ need add only 25 cents to get the 
Monthly. An old subscriber to the New- York School Journal need add only 
$1.00 to regular price, $2.00, to get the Monthly j or a new subscriber only 
50 cents. We also club with our excellent contemporary monthlies of 
other states as well as with the leading monthly and bi-monthly maga-^ 
zines and reviews. 



We extend our sympathy to the teacher who now meets an entirely 

new class of pupils — they do know so little, they make such ridiculous 
mistakes, and they have no idea of order ! Patience ! dear toiler I It is 
possible for children to forget in three months, some of the things learned 
last year. If the memories of " glorious" rambles through the woods and 
of delicious baths in shady streams have partially obscured the lessons 
which Miss Blank was supposed to have taught, do not worry yourself 
with too much reviewing, but go on with your own work. The past is not 
obliterated but only temporarily obscured. Dispel the mists with the 
sunlight of fresh instruction. At the] risk of being called heretical we 
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maintain that too much time is often spent in reviews at the beginning 
of the term. 

Nor is it right to cast reflections on our predecessors because the pupils 
do not, from the first behave with the utmost propriety. Children are 
like cattle — when turned into a new pasture they always try the fence. 

A. 



Pres. Hinsdale has shot a Parthian arrow, at least, it may seem to 

be such to those who thought that he was routed and in full retreat from 
the battle field of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association. We have 
not time this month to attempt to draw the arrow from the quivering 
:flesh of our common-school system. Whether the wounded will survive 
time alone will determine. In the meantime we hope some one of our 
readers will prepare for the Monthly a four-or-five-page riaumi of Pres. 
Hinsdale's points of criticism, freed from all argument or testimony, in 
order that the whole may appear in a clear light. Such criticisms are to 
be desired because, if unjust, their refutation will only strengthen the 
common-school system, and if just they will tend to the removal of its 
imperfections. We are not a believer in the perfection of the system. 
We have heard from the mouths of Ohio school superintendents severer 
•charges against the routine of teachers than Pres. Hinsdale has ventured 
to make. We refer in what we have just said to a pamphlet recently 
published, entitled "Our Common Schools: " a Fuller Statement of the 
Views set forth in the Pamphlet entitled " Our Common-School Educa- 
tion," with especial reference to the Reply of Superintendent A. J. Riek- 
off. By B. A. Hinsdale, A. M., President of Hiram College. Cleveland, 
Ohio : Cobb, Andrews & Co. 1878. (The publishers will send a single 
copy by mail for 25 cts., or 5 copies for a dollar.) 



Some months ago we quoted from a letter of Pres. Hinsdale's calling for 

a formulation of the fundamental principles upon which high-school edu- 
cation is based. We made some comments. To these we take pleasure in 
^jodding the following quotation from a pamphlet (reprint of an article in 
the New Englander for May, 1878) by Chas. Kendall Adams, Professor of 
History in the University of Michigan. The title of the article is "Higher 
Education and the State. The Lesson of Colonial Days," The whole 
article is worthy of a careful perusal. 

"It is sometimes claimed that taxation of the whole for the higher education of 
the few is unjust. But the claim, if admitted, strikes a blow at every species of ad- 
vancement. The right to tax for education of any kind is not a natural right, but 
a right which is founded on the broad basis of public utility and necessity. And 
rights of this nature are among the most sacred and the most respected. It is they 
alone which give to the State the power to provide for those varied conditions of 
national growth and preservation which lie beyond the domain of individual and 
corporate action. It is they alone which give us postal facilities on the frontiers, 
construct our harbors, erect our light-houses, and conduct our national surveys. 
It is they alone which enable the State to lay its hand on the shoulder of the citi- 
zen and force him into the army for the preservation of the commonwealth. The 
country has been developed and preserved through the perpetual exercise of these 
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rights,— of rights which embody the theory that " the State may do what the State 
needs to have don^," and that " for this purpose it may muster whatever men and 
means are required." On any other theory the resources of no country can ever be 
developed. Suppose the government had said to commerce : Harbors and light- 
houses chiefly concern shipowners and merchants, and only indirectly interest 
the masses of the people ; it is manifestly unjust to tax the whole for the benefit of 
the few. You must therefore make what improvem.ents you desire by voluntary 
association and contribution. Nobody can fail to see that the result would have 
been lighters instead of harbors, and lanterns in the place of light-houses. And 
lanterns where we ought to have light-houses is just what our system has given us 
In education. The doctrine acted upon as a basis of political and legislative guid- 
ance leads directly and inevitably to barbarism. No nation ever did act upon it, 
and it carries with it such manifest and hopeless impotence that whatever theo- 
retic speculations may be rife, it is safe to say that no nation ever will. 



^R. W. Stevenson, the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 

Ungraded- School Section of the Ohio Teachers' Association, writes under 
date of November 20, that the time of the Grand State Educational Rally 
at Columbus, has been fixed for January 10 and 11, 1879. This time, 
although not so convenient for practical teachers as the week before, has 
been selected because the General Assembly will not meet until January 
6. We hope the committee will endeavor to secure a reduction of rates 
upon the railways and thus secure a large attendance. It remains now 
for practical educators to go to work to induce active friends of education, 
not practical teachers, to attend this meeting. We hope to see in attend- 
ance a large number of editors, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, farmers, 
and business men generally. We want this meeting to eclipse in zeal, 
numbers, and results, all previous educational meetings ever held in the 
State. Let everybody come, for every lover of education should be inter- 
ested in the movement. In our January issue we expect to publish all 
the particulars which the Executive Committee shall be able to furnish. 
Our readers in the meantime should secure the frequent announcement 
•of the meeting in their local papers. 



CoiiiniCBXTS, Ohio, November 18, 1878. 

Friend HenMe: 

It is probably time for someone conversant with the doings of the " Ungraded- 
School Section," to report progress. 

I need not re-state the facts of the organization of this new branch of our State 
Association, nor give the nam.es of its Vic^Presidents— from some of whom we 
should be so glad to hear. 

In pursuance of the unwritten plan, to hold a convention in each Congressional 
District, and talk over the needs of our rural schools, and the defects in our Edu- 
cational System so far as it pertains to those schools, and see whether there was 
not something near a unanimity of opinion in regard to the remedy or remedies, 
several such Associations of teachers and other friends of education have been 

held. 

These have, in the main, been well attended ; discussions have been participated 
in by teachers, directors, members of city Boards, editors, and members of the 
Oeneral Assembly, and by the Governor of the State. 

The Medina meeting, before outlined in your columns, was followed closely by 
similar conventions at Greenville, 5th District, under charge of Supt. Williamson, 
of Wapakoneta; Marysville, 4th District, managed by Supt. Cole, of Marysvllle; 
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Warren, in the 19th District, of which Supt. Moulton is Vice-President ; Washing- 
ton C. H., 9th District, in the hands of Prof. J. P. Patterson ; Miamisbiirg, 3rd Dis- 
trict, wherein Supt. H. Bennett is acting manager, and Sandusky under manage- 
ment of Prof. Collins of Sandusky. 

I was fortunate in being able to be present at all of these gatherings except the 
last named. Am now engaged for every Saturday this year. Supts. De Ford, 
Richardson, Ross, Jones, Andrews, Hartzler, and Dr. Tappan, are each preparing 
for a convention at some time before Christmas. 

Besides these meetings called primarily in this interest, papers were read and 
discussions had upon the vital topic of some means of procuring County Supervi- 
sion, at the Trl-State Association and the Northeastern Association. The Central 
Association passed a resolution without debate— of course upon the right side. 

This is a brief statement concerning meetings held. 

After our circular, of which mention was made in the Monthly, we are sending 
out petitions to the General Assembly, for signatures. We rely upon the Vice- 
Presidents to put these in the course of distribution to the sub-districts. I may 
remark, parenthetically, that I have a second edition, ready to be sent out on order. 
If these can be presented to the people of the State, especially to those primarily 
interested— the residents of rural districts, with a few well-chosen words showing 
the economy, the wisdom, the real tieceaaUy^ of some such measure as the one for 
which we ask ; and then, numerously signed, find their way to the Representatives 
of the people in the General Asuembly, I believe that Ohio can have County 
Supervision. But thus to ai^ue our case in the halls of the Legislature with words 
made eloquent by the underwriting of tens of thousands of those who read and 
think and vote, the teachers of Ohio in city and country, m.ust make a long pull, 
a strong pull, and an all-together pull. 

In the rural districts, some of the teachers are actively in favor of tills move- 
ment, but the very state of things which so imperatively demands this reform 
also brings it to pass that many teachers of the sub-districts are not in favor of it. 
They need to be convincd that a county superintendent with a heart and soul in 
him, must be the worthy teacher's best friend ; and he will do a lasting benefit to 
the schools, by showing the unworthy from whatever cause, that his proper path 
in life points away fi'om the school-room door, and kindly to urge him to stand not 
upon the order of his going. 

We do not expect a County Superintendent to be a panacea for all oar educa- 
tional ills. 

We do expect him to collect statistics which shall be reliable, and to do this serv- 
ice—an important one in the judgment of any person who has given it thought- 
more economically than it is now done. 

We expect him to do efficient service in aiding the large number of inexperi- 
enced teachers who, of necessity, must be received into our schools every foil as 
teachers, to organize their schools so as to obtain the best res'ults from time and 
labor, and to give hints after seeing school and teacher, upon the essential matters 
of school government and management — quiet lectures— but to an audience quick- 
ened to attention by the sense of immediate need— mental and moral pabulum to 
one an hungered. 

We expect him to be an efficient and economical conductor of teachers* Insti- 
tutes. Being acquainted with the wants of his fellow- workmen, he is ready to 
provide proper remedies. Will not be forced to give the patient fits so as to use 
the medicine in the shop, or to treat all cases from one unfEdllng bottle of all-sorts 
— ^towards which line of therapeutics there is a tendency when one prescribes oflf- 
handt I mean to assert that the time of our Institutes can be much extended 
without increase of cost, and their efficiency as training schools greatly increased 
by having this officer at their head. 

As examiner of teachers or as a member of the Board, we expect him to add 
method and certainty to our manner of examining applicants to teach, and when 
he examines teachers he will allow their licensing to depend upon what they have 
done In the school-room and are able to do again, not upon what they can write 
down upon a sheet of paper of what they know of books, or guesses at what they 
think they can do. 

We expect him to be a faithful and competent inspector of schools ; and we be- 
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lieve this Insjpection to be a condition precedent to an effective working of a sys- 
tem of schools a« it is to getting good results from a cotton fBUJtory or a machine 
sliop. The maxim in Holland Is, " As your inspection is, so is your school." 

We expect him to be a missionary among the i>eople to preach the gospel ot 
jptunctuality, prompti^ess, mental industry, obedience to law, good books to be 
r^ad In pleasant homes, the im^rtance of something more than the bald formulas 
of a few text- books to the future fathers and mothers of those homes in which 
lilstory shows that the great leaders of our Republic are born and have their early 
tcaining. 

3jit I did not set out to discuss the merits of the question, but to sketch an out- 
line of what is doing in this educational work, and to try to induce those who are 
yet holding aloof to Join in another effort for a glorious end. 

Ijet us have County Supervision on a right basis and the schools of Ohio will 
liave a new inspiration in their future career, and we shall be glad that we Uvq4 
in this time and labored in this cause. 

J. J. BURNS, 
President Ungraded-School Section O. T. A. 



" Myopia in the Public Schools." 

" Some months ago this journal called attention to a paragraph from 

the New- York Tribune beginning with the above words — a paragraph well 
worthy the attention of every teacher. Probably most of our school 
buildings as they now are cannot be used without more or less injury to 
the eyesight of pupils. Too much cannot be said (if it be all truth) in 
advocating their improvement. 

Teachers ought to instruct their pupils as to the proper use of light, and 
to warn them against using their eyes in reading, writing, sewing, etc., 
with insufficient light, and especially twilight ; they should show ttiem 
the importance of holding the book so that a line from the eye to the 
vyord shall be perpendicular to the page and the letters thus prevented 
fiiom being foreshortened and appearing smaller and less distinct. — ^Teach- 
ers ought also to make publishers understand that they object to the 
beautiful but injurious gloss that is now-a-days often found on the paper 
of our school books. The glitter which it produces over the words makes 
the reading of them difficult and taxing to the eye. 

But have the investigations in tl^is matter gone quite far enough? It 
seems to be too much taken for granted that the public school is the only 
place to look for the sources of myopia. Let us have some statistics as 
to how many of these short-sighted pupils habitually read the abominably- 
printed matter of our daily newspapers or of the "blood and thunder" 
story papers and other sort of cheap trash, abominable in more ways than 
in the quality of its print. Let us have some statistics as to how many 
pupils are constantly injuring their eyes by straining them by gaslight or 
lamplight over these injurious combinations of fine print, blurred letters, 
and dark straw paper. For it is a noticeable fact that the poorest type is 
put to the poorest paper with the poorest press work mainly in producing 
these publications. After some investigations of this kind we shall be 
better able to decide how much of the evil is really caused by the public 
schools." A. G. B. 

30 
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■" 'Object lessons * were so thoroughly discussed a few years ago 



that we now hear little said on the subject. The mistakes which some 
teachers made in their first lessons on objects arose from a failure to un- 
derstand the subjective purpose of such lessons. Many failed to see that 
in object teaching as practiced by Pestalozzi it was the subjective training 
ol the pupil — the developing of his power to see, to compare and to judge, 
and to express his judgments intelligibly — which was of value, and not 
the objective symbols in the form of facts about the object presented. 
Hence some teachers have discarded the old name as misleading; they 
no longer give "object lessons" but "observation lessons." The new name 
is an improvement." A. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former 
address, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, Aprib 
July, or October. 

The fall enrolment at the Normal School at Ada was 307. 

^There are 198 students attending the State University at Columbus. 

The Boarding- Around System is still practiced to some extent in 

Canada. 

^Thb New-York School Journal appears now with a new and neater 

title-heading. 

The schools of San Francisco contributed 6000 dollars to the yellow- 
fever sufferers. 

The Michigan State Teachers' Association will meet in Lansing, 

December 25-27. 

^Thb State Normal-School building at Emporia, Kan., was homed 

about a month ago. 

The Illinois State Teachers' Association will meet in Springfield 

December 26 and 27. 

^Thb Maine Educational Association will be held in Brunswick, 

December 26, 27, 28. 

^Thb Iowa State Teachers' Association will Jmeet in Marshalltown, 

December 25, 26, 27. 

In the last two months of the Fall Term of the Leetonia Public 

Schools there were only 65 cases of tardiness. 

^There are 32 members of the Faculty of Dartmouth College. Among 

the students now in attendance 10 are from Ohio. 
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. ^Thb last Indiana State Fair had an educational exhibit which 

attracted much attention. Can't Ohio take the hint. 

Sewing is now taught to more than 1000 girls in the primary and 

intermediate departments of the Public Schools of Providence, R. I. 

^Thb Mt.-Auburn Young Ladies' Institute has been reopened under 

the presidency of H. Thane Miller. It is said that its prospects are flat- 
tering. 

Thb Teachers' Association of Logan and Hardin Counties held a 

two-days' meeting at Belle Centre, Nov. 8, 9. We have received no 
account of the proceedings. 

^The November issue of the Pacific School and Home Journal devotes 

about thirty pages to the proceedings of the California State Teachers' As- 
eociation held in September. 

The 12th number of the National Normal Reunion has been issued. 

Tt is for the 92d session of the school. It contains an article on mounting 
material for an educational exposition. 

^The enrolment in the Public Schools of Washington C. H. for Octo- 
ber was 591. All the teachers except two attended the Central Ohio 
Teachers' Association in Dayton, October 25, 26. 

The next meeting of the Indiana State Teachers' Association will 

be held in Ft. Wayne, January 1, 2, and 3, 1879. The Indiana School 
Journal for November contains a complete programme. 



In the month of October there were but 16 cases of tardiness in the 

Public Schools of Oxford, which has five departments beside the High 
School. In the High School there were no cases of tardiness. 

^The Wisconsin Report for the year ending August 31, 1877, by the 



Hon. Ed. Searing, is a voluminous document of 330 pages. Mr. Searing 
^ves at length in this report the history of the text-book conspiracy. 

-Some schools are announced as trying the experiment of keeping 



the same teacher for a given branch, so that the instruction may not vary 
as the pupil advances. This is organizing schools on the college plan. 

*^The Educational Friend " is the title of a paper published in Mans- 

ifield, Ohio, in the interest of the Normal College under charge of J. Fraise 
Richard. It is intended for free circulation, one number being issued 
each term. See advertisement. 

-The famous Greenwood Cemetery contains 450 acres, 200,000 graves, 



and 20 miles of paved streets. The cemetery company has expended 
3,000,000 dollars on the grounds and the lot owners more than 5,000,000 
dollars more. 

^Thb Massachusetts Teachers' Association will meet in Worcester^ 



the first session being on the 26th of this month (Dec). One of the ex- 
ercises announced in the programme is "Education in Paris," by the 
Hon. John D.. Philbrick. 
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Wb hope to give in our next issue the proceedings of the Edocatlonal 

Convention for the Third Congressional District called by Vice-PresideBt 
H. Bennett) to meet in Miamisburg November 16. He Jiod invited a large 
number of prominent educators. 

Thb Report of the School Committee of the Town of Milford (Mass). 

for the year 1^77-78 is a pamphlet of 32 pages. The Hon. J. W. Simonds 
formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction in New Hampshire is 
naw the Milford Superintendent. 

Thb Excelsior Teachers' Association met in St. Paris, Ohio, Navfdm- 

her 2. Mrs. A. A. Roberts, E. D. Hawke, and B. D. Berry took part ifi 
different exercises. Prof. J. C. Ridge gave an address on reading. Ad- 
journed to meet at District No. 3, November 23. 

A grand educational meeting for the I2th Congressional Diatiiet 

has been called by Vice-President, Wm. Richardson, of Chillicothe, to 
meet in Portsmouth, the first Saturday of this month (Dec). An eduoa- 
tional address will be delivered on Friday evening. The good work goes 
bravely on. 

We have received a 27-page pamphlet by Dr. Jas. Hoose, entitleji 

** I. What are the Common Schools of New York at the Present Time? 
II. Some Inferences therefrom. Or an Inquiry into the Conception of the 
Terms Common School and High School, and the Laws of Tendency which 
govern their Relations to the State." 

The Calendar of the University of Michigan for 1877-8 contains 156 

pages. It shows that 98 of its students are from Ohio but of these only 13 
are in the Literary Department, while 47 are in the Law Department, 5 in 
the Pharmacy, 14 in the Medical, and 16 in the Dental. This University 
is losing its hold on Ohio academical students. 

The officers of the Hamilton-County Teachers* Association elected 

at the meeting September 14, were J. Perlee Cummins, of Riverside, 
Pres. ; John Logan, of Gravelotte, Sec. ; A. B. Johnson, of Avondale, 
Treas. ; J. C. Heywood, of Newtown, Horace Heam, of Cheviot, and 
H. B. McClure, of Glendale, Executive Committee. 

To offset a recent decision of the Hon. S. M. Etter, State Superin- 
tendent of Illinois, that a teacher has no jurisdiction over pupils going to 
or from the school premises, we have a Supreme-Court decision that the 
jurisdiction of the teacher is absolute in school, the parents', at home, and 
teacher's and parents', concurrent between school and home. 

The Lemon Township (Butler Co.) Teachers' Association held a 

meeting October 26. Peter Holly read a paper on " Progress," Mr. Jeffries 
one on "Government," H. Aubly one on "Thoroughness." C. Williams 
gave a reading. R M. Mitchell lectured on the " Participle," and Mary 
Auld read an essay on " Culture." The meeting adjourned to meet in 
Trenton, Nov. 23. 

Teachers in selecting periodical literature for the coming year 

should not forget the North-American Review, the Popular-Science 
Monthly, Scribner's Monthly, St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, Littell's Living 
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Age, the EclectiC| the National Repository, the American Naturalist, the 
Western, and the New- York Observer, which are sAl first class in their 
i^pective spheres. 

^Thk Warren-County Teachers' Association met in Lebanon, Ohio, 

October 26. Frank Cunningham's Inaugural was followed by a paper on 
the verb " To be," by L. F. Coleman. Miss Lovella John presented her B 
€}la^, giving ten examples in percentage. H. Bennett read a paper en 
the " Ungraded Schools," which was discussed by J. F. Lukens. The 
JUtoociation adjourned to meet in Harveysburgh, November 30. 

^There are four State Teachers' Associations in Missouri. Each will ^ 

xneet December 26 and 27, the Missouri Valley State Teachers' Associa- ,' 
■fibn in Kansas City, The Northeast-Missouri State Teachers' Association • \ 
in Macon City, the Southwest Missouri State Teachers' Association in 
iSpringfield, and the Southeast State Teachers' Association in Farmihgtom 
Why these associations are called State Associations we are unable to see. i 

^Thb Eastern-Ohio Teachers' Association was announced to meet in 

Clambridge, Nov. 29, 30. The Cambridge Times last month stated that a 
large attendance of prominent educators of the State was expected, among 
•whom it mentioned John Ogden, Br. I. W. Andrews, Alex, Forbes, the 
Hon. J. J. Burns, Superintendents Lash, Myers, Henry, and others. The 
members of the General Assembly for Eastern Ohio were invited to be 
present. 

— — Ths Akron- Beacon of Nov. 13, contains Sam. Findley's Decennila 
Heport of the Akron Public Schools. The total enrolment last year was 
:2747, of whom' 207 were in the High School. The school census in Sep- 
tember last year was 4429. The average age July 1, 1878, of the A grade 
to the High School was 18.6 years, of the B, 17,5, and of the C, 16.6. The 
"^hole report is full of minute and interesting statistics. We presume 
it will be published in pamphlet form. 

^The previously-announced programme of the Sandusky-County 

Tfeachers' Association to meet in Fremont, NoTember 23, was a& follows: — 
'^'Orthography," J. B. Loveland; ** History in Common Schools," — Ben- 
nett; "Then and Now," Bert Lemmon ; "Grammar," C. W. Oakes; 
•** School Government," S. G. Cosgrove ; " Astronomical Geography," W. 
W. Ross ; " The Wants of Ungraded Schools," General Discussion. Six 
'exercises in music were also announced. 

The Fourth Regular session of the Tri-State Teachers' Association 

will be held in Toledo, December 7. Programme: — "Pronunciation and 
Spelling Reform," by W. I. Squire, and discussion by the Rev. Dr. Bacon; 
"Education of the Masses" by J. F. Richard, and discussion by Austin 
George; "The First School Days" by Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, and 
discussion by Wm. H. Payne ; and "The School System of Indiana" by / 
Geo. P. Brown, and discussion by Lucius B. Swift. 

—The Summit-County Teachers' Association met in Akron, October 
26. S.. H. Herriman, of Richfield, read a paper on " Our Common Schools," 
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which he was requested to furnish for publication in the county papers. 
In the afternoon S. Findley gave an hour*s talk on " School Government 
Chas. Fillius and Miss M. C. Andrews (iiscussed the question, "Should 
there be any difference in the compensation of gentlemen and lady 
teachers/' Mr. Herriman's paper was historical as well as suggestive a» 
to what should be done to improve our schools. 

The Knox-County Teachers' Association held a session in Mt. Lib- 
erty. About fifty persons were present. Prof. Tappan, the President, 
gave an historical account of school legislation, so far as it related to 
townships and sub-districts. Miss Dunlap gave her method of teaching 
geography and Mr. Merrin gave a programme of a day's school work. 
•The subjects were discussed by Messrs. Morris, Sudduth, and others. 
The President presented the plan of the Ungraded-School Section of the 
Ohio Teachers' Association, and asked for aid in calling a meeting in 
Knox County. Adjourned to meet Nov. 23, in Bladensburg. 

The Preble-County Teachers' Association was held November 9. 

C. E. McVey, of Mt. Healthy, lectured on specific gravity, and illustrated 
his lecture with apparatus made by himself. The subject was discussed 
by Oscar Sheppard. Walter Sayler lectured on "The Conflict of Science 
and Religion." M. D. Tyrrell talked on Decimal Fractions. Van Baker, 
of Sidney, read a paper on the "Labors of Literature," which was 
discussed by L. D. Brown. The question " What shall we do with our 
Public Libraries" was discussed in quite a spirited way, and it was 
decided that the books should not be burned as had been proposed. 
Complaint has been made that ladies take no part in these meetings. 

"Pbooramme of Exercises of Monthly meeting of Union County 

Teachers' Association, held in Richwood, Nov. 16, 1878 : 

10} o'clock A. M. Business meeting. 'Like Teacher, like School/ 
paper by Miss May Kezerta; 'Shakespeare and his Contemporaries/ 
paper by Miss Mary Lee, of the Marysville schools. 

1} o'clock P. M. 'County Supervision,' paper by Cyrus Ruling, Prin- 
cipal of Marysville High School ; discussion to be opened by A. J. Blake, 
of Richwood Bank ; ' Township vs. Sub-District organization,' paper by 
R. M. Boggs, Superintendent of Richwood Public Schools. Discussion, 
' Course of Study for Sub-District Schools, and Educational Department 
in County Fair/' by W. H. Cole, Sup't of Marysville Public Schools." 

^The previously-announced programme for the meeting of the !E2ast- 

em-Ohio Teachers' Association, in Cambridge, Nov. 29, and 30, provided for 
an Address of Welcome by Miss Annie Means, Assistant in the Cambridge 
High School; an Inaugural Address ("The Unwritten Lessons of the 
School") by the Hon. J. J. Burns, papers by W. D. Lash ("To be Educa- 
ted"), Dr. L W. Andrews ("The Work of the Teacher" ), W. J. Myers 
("The Teacher and the Class"), Alex. Forbes ("Burns"), E. E. Henry 
("Strategy"), John Ogden ("The Science of Education"), and Mrs. 
Katharine Gray (" Vocal and Physical Culture") ; also for a discussion on 
Friday evening on " Ungraded Schools," and an Address on Saturday 
morning by Senator R. G. Richards, author of the Compulsory-Educatioik 
law. 
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^Thb Tri-State Teachers' Association held its third session at Toledo, 

October 5. The attendance was smaller than usual. The Rev. Dr. Bacon 
oi Toledo, read a paper on the "Spelling Reform," which was discussed 
by TJ. T. Curran, of Sandusky, Cyrus Smith, of Jackson, the Hon. J. J. 
Burns, Prof. Edward Olney, W. J. Squires, of Toledo, and others. H. M^ 
Parker read a paper on the " Defects and Wants of Ungraded Schools of 
Ohio," which was discussed by Messrs. McDonald, Cosgrove, Burns, and 
others. Austin George, of Kalamazoo, read a paper on " Grading and 
Promotion," in which he advocated more frequent promotions than yearly 
ones. The National Commissioner of Education, Gen. Eaton, being pres- 
ent, addressed the Association. The exercises were interspersed with 
music. The meeting adjourned to meet the first Saturday in December. 
W. W. Ross, Pres., H. H. Wright, Sec. 

The proceedings of the grand educational rally for the 4th Congres- 
sional district at Marysville, Ociober 19, has been published in a pamphlet 
of 16 pages. It contains outlines of the addresses of Gov. Bishop and R. 
W. Stevenson, and letters from Dr. John Hancock, the Hon. J. J. Burns, 
the Hon. T. W. Harvey, the Hon. E. E. White, the Hon. J. Warren Keifer, 
the Hon. J. H. Oglevee, and the Hon. Thos. A. Cowgill. It also contains a 
Course of Study for Sub-district Schools, etc. The opening address of J. 
S. Campbell ("The Common Schools — what they are and what they should 
be") was received too late for publication, nor do the address of the Rev, 
Dr. Payne ("The Requisites for Citizenship "), and the paper of Cyrus 
Ruling ("Grading Country Schools"), discussed by Messrs. Callihan, G, 
W. Snyder, Woodworth, and Bain, and Mrs. Hanover, appear. The meet- 
ing was an excellent one and much good was done. We regret that we 
have to omit allusion to the other interesting exercises of the occasion. 

Thb following are the names of the delegates for the 19th Congres- 
sional District, chosen at Warren, October 19 : — 

Ashtabula County — E. J. Graves, Harpersfield ; Supt. Durstein, Con- 
neaut ; Jay P. Treat, Geneva. Alternates — J. Tuckerman, Austinburg ; 
A. L. Amer, Jefferson ; H. A. Andrew, Pierpont. 

Mahoning County — A. J. Woolf, Youngstown ; H. A. Manchester, Can- 
field ; Reuben McMillan, Youngstown. Alternates — James M. Dickson, 
Youngstown ; Rev. Dr. Wm. Dickson, Poland ; C. E. Hitchcock, Canfield. 

Trumbull County— Geo. P. Hunter, Warren ; f. H. Bulla, Niles ; W. N. 
Wight, Kinsman. Alternates — D. 0. Ghormley, Cortland ; L. L. Camp- 
bell, Mineral Ridge ; A. Wayne Kennedy, Girard. 

Geauga County — Edward Truman, E. J. Thwing, A. C. Burton. Alter- 
nates — H. C. Durfee, John Bower, C. W. Carroll. 

Lake County — Hon. T. W. Harvey, W. W. Gist, James Shepherd. Al- 
ternates — A. G. Reynolds, H. Harper, R. L. Stillman. 

The Clinton-County Teachers' Association n^et in Martinsville, 

November 9. In the forenoon queries were assigned by the President, 
S. W. Layman, to T. J. Moon, A. Hunt, F. Boring, Ed. West, J. Baker, 
H. T. Bateman, W. D. Moore, J. C. Moon, S. H. Fish, Mr. Hockett, and 
Misses Walker, Puckett, and Stotler. In the afternoon the question, " Is 
a teacher justified in making pecuniary matters his chief aim in his pro- 
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fession?" was discussed by Ruth Stotler and Belle Purdy. The former 
in her report as Secretary, said, •* Miss Purdy's paper was well prepared, 
and finely delivered, and very interesting.'* The discussion was continued 
by S. H. Fish. J. Baker, of Morrisville, read a paper on " The Public 
Schools of the United States," which was discussed by Mr. fiockett 
i. J. Moon and pupils of the B Primary of his school gave an interesting 
exercise in geography. A. Hunt read a paper on " County Superintend- 
ency," which was discussed by Messrs. Bishop, Boring, Fish, Moon (J. C), 
Hockett, and Moore. Queries were next discussed. Music was furnished 
by iSlr. Hockett and the Moon brothers. 

^Thb last inset that we inserted in this journal a year ago we paid 

full rate postage for, namely eight cents a pound. This was done in accord- 
ance with a post-office ruling. We have declined to insert any more. 
Some of our contemporaries, however, still insert them. Co they pay 8 
cents a pound on their issues? Or are they getting them through at 3 
cents a pound ? We visited the Department at Washington last December 
Slid referred the matter to Judge Bissell, assistant legal counsel of the 
Post-Office Department and have acted according to his ruling. 

The Educational Convention for the Ninth Congressional District 

in behalf of Ungraded Schools, was held under the management of Vice- 
President, J. P. Patterson, at Washington C. H., November 9. The Hon* 
H. V. Kerr, the first Superintendent of Clermont Co., presided. He gave 
a[ humorous account of his early experiences. Addresses were made by 
the Hon. J. J. Bums, R. W. Stevenson, and Dr. John Hancock. County 
Stipervision and the pure Township system were endorsed after a vigorous 
discussion by Dr. J. Hancock, Col. H. B. Maynard, G. W. Frambes, 
M. H. Lewis, the Hon. W. Millikin, H. H. Edwards, and Geo. Hamilton. 
Mr. Hamilton spoke against supervision. Letters were read from J. B. 
Peaslee, W. J. White, Alston Ellis, J. S. Campbell, W. W. Locke, G. W. 
Mackinnon, Senator J. W. Owens, of Newark, and Representative George 
W. Wilson, of London. Delegates appointed to attend Columbus 
meeting: — Madison Co., A. E. Hutchinson, Thos. H. Todd, and G. B» 
Cannon; Franklin Co., E. H. Cook, D. G. Snyder, and A. B. Coit; Picka- 
y^SLj Co., Albert Roose, Ira McAllister, and M. H. Lewis; Delaware Co., 
J. S. Campbell, with power to choose two others ; Fayette Co., F. M. AUen, 
M. E. Hard, and E. H. Mask. 

At the last meeting of the Central -Ohio Teachers' Association, in 

Dayton, October 25, 26, C. L. Bauman, President of the Dayton School 
Board welcomed the Association, after which Dr. John Hancock delivered 
an Inaugural Address. Alston Ellis's paper on (against) Compulsory 
Education elicited some discussion. J. P. Patterson replied in fevor of 
th^ System. H. P. Ufford's paper on "Pedagogical Delusions" was char- 
acterized as amusing. The paper was discussed by P. J. Carmichael. The 
Association on Saturday afternoon visited the Soldiers* Home on invita- 
tion of Gov. Brown, of the Home, and on Friday evening by invitation 
attended a rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society. L. D. Brown's paper 
oh " Lit'eratilre in the Public Schools;** read Saturday was d'iscussed by 
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E. H. Oook, M. 8. Campbeirs paper on " Ethics in the Schoolroom " by 
J. P. Weston, and Miss Jane W. Blackwood's paper on " The Discipline 
of Teaching," by the Hon. J. J. Burns. Ofl&cers elected :--Pres., E. H- 
6ook, Vice-Pres., Jane W. Blackwood, Sec, W. H. Weir, and Ex. Com., 
L. D. Brown, M. S. Campbell, and J. P. Patterson. Resolutions in favor 
of a State Normal School and County Supervision were passed. It is said 
104 teachers went from ColntnbuS to the Association. 



PERSONAL. 

■Prop. W. F. Phelps is again a resident of Winona, Minn. 
-A. J. Smith is Principal of the Public Schools of Notwich, Ohio. 
■G. W. De Vore is Principal of the Public Schools of Maineville Ohio. 
S. W. Layman is Principal of the Public Schools of New Antioch, 
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H. B. Scott is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Middleport, 

Ohio. 

Cornelius A. Gower has been elected State Superintendent of 

Michigan. 

AoNEs Scott of Tiffin has been admitted to the bar by the Supreme 

Court of Ohio. 

Mary Owen Burgess is the Principal of the Public Schools of Har- 

veysbtirgh, Warren Co., Ohio. 

-^ — C. K. Wells is this year Principal of the Marietta High School. He 
graduated at Marietta College in 1874. 

-•>-^— R. D. Shannon has been re-elected State Superintendent of Public 
Ixistruction in Missouri by a large majority. 

T. A. PoLLOK of Camden, Ohio, has our thanks for a set of the Preble - 

Qdnttty examination questions for November. 

Prop. S. S. Hamill is teaching elocution to a claiSB of nearly 200 pro- 
fessors, students, and ministers, in Delaware, Ohio. 

Jas. p. Slade has been elected as successor to the Hon. S. M. Etter 

ah State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Illinois. 

^W. H. NusE has charge of the Public Schools at Terre Haute, Clark 

Co., Ohio. He had charge of the same schools last winter. 

John Mickleborough, formerly Principal of the Fifth District School 

in Cincinnati, is now Principal of the Cincinnati Normal School. 

^J. M. Olcott of Indianapolis, Ind., has retired from his position ad 

Agent for Harper and Brothers. A. C. Shortridge takes his place. 

— =— A. J. Spriggs is Principal of the Centre Township (Noble Co.) High 
School at Sarahs ville. A five months* term opened November 11th. 
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•F. G. Steele, teacher of Drawing in the Public Schools of Wooster 



has been chosen as Captain of a new military company in that place. 

Prof. Asa Gray has been elected a corresponding member of the 

French Academy, receiving 32 out of 40 votes. Chas. Darwin received 5 
votes. 

Chas. Fillius of Akron, last year Superintendent of the Public 

Schools of Canfield, has been admitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. 

Jas. R. Conner, last year Superintendent of the Public Schools of 

Georgetown, Ohio, has become editor and proprietor of the Lebanon 
Journal, 111. 

The Hon. Jas. H. Smart has been elected for the third time State 

Superintendent of Instruction in Indiana. He ran more than 1700 ahead 
of his ticket. 

J. C. Kinney of Loveland, Clermont Co., and T. A. PoUok of Cam- 
den, Preble Co., took part in the Hamilton-County Teachers' Association, 
September 14. 

A. D. Hopper of Sharon has been chosen Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Williamsburg (Batesville P. 0.) in place of John H. 
Brown, elected Probate Judge. 

Prof. James C. Watson of Ann Arbor has accepted the call to the 

Chair of Astronomy in the Wisconsin State University and the Director- 
ship of the Washburn Observatory. 

^Melvill Dewey, Secretary of the Metric Bureau, took unto himself 

a wife, October 19. In this case the " meet-her " (metre) system has received 
not merely a permissive but a binding legal sanction. 

T. C. H. Vance, Editor of the Eclectic Teacher ^ has announced him- 
self as a candidate before the next Democratic State Convention of Ken- 
tucky for the ofEice of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Mrs. Hiram Hadley's death was announced in the November issue 

of the Indiana School Journal. She was a woman of sterling qualities. 
We first became acquainted with her more than twenty years ago. 

Geo. J. LucKEY at the Pittsburgh City Institute in August last de- 
livered an address entitled "Stray Thought" which was replete with excel- 
lent hints. We hope to be able at some time to publish all or a portion 
of it. 

W. A. Jones some time ago, on account of ill health, tendered his 

resignation as Principal of the Indiana State Normal School at Terre Haute. 
It was not accepted but he was granted leave of absence until his health 
shall be restored. 

^H. R. Chittenden, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Oberlin* 

has been prevented from giving constant attention to his school duties on 
account of ill health. He presented his annual report to the Board) 
November 4, which was published in the Oberlin Weekly News of Novem- 
ber 8. 
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Ohas. Hammond of Munson, Mass., died November 7, after a linger- 
ing illness of eight weeks. Mr. Hammond was one of New-England's 
prominent educators. We became acquainted with him as a member of 
the National Educational Association and this acquaintance led us to con- 
sider him as an earnest but wisely conservative teacher. 

Prop. E. 8. Gbbgoby, who has for ten years or more been Principal 

of the Ray en School at Youngstown has moved to Hudson. He had charge 
of the school for the fall term. A. J. Michael elected last summer now 
succeeds him. Prof. Gregory will no doubt find a congenial atmosphere 
at Hudson, his home before going to Youngstown. 

H. M. Parkbk, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Elyria, has 

done much to acquaint himself with the condition and wants of the rural 
schools and should by all means be put on the programme for the mass 
meeting in Columbus. He not only took a chief part in the organization 
of the TJngraded-School Section of the Ohio Teachers' Association, but a& 
Vice-President organized the first Congressional-District meeting. 

John W. Dowd as late chairman of the Executive Committee of the 

Central Ohio Teachers' Association makes his defence against the nameless> 
superintendent referred to last month, by saying that for years it has been 
tacitly understood that the Association shall meet the last Friday and 
Saturday of October, that notice was given in the Cincinnati GazetUy Com- 
mercial, and Enquirer, that the programme was published in full in the 
editorial page of the Commercial, and that notices were also given in the- 
papers of Chillicothe, Springfield, Dayton, and Columbus. He closes up 
with some sarcastic remarks, all of which furnish no excuse for not send- 
ing a notice to the Monthly, It must be remembered that there are some 
excellent superintendents that do very little reading of the wicked daily 
papers. 



INSTITUTES. 

Pbeblb Co. — Place, Eaton ; time of beginning, August 19 ; duration, one 
week; enrolment, upwards of 180, besides a large attendance of citizens; 
instructors, Alston Ellis ("Arithmetic" and "Geography"), Oscar 
Sheppard ("Grammar" and "Civil Government"), L. D.Brown 
("Orthography" and "Examinations"), T. A. Pollok ("Reading" and 
"Penmanship "), J. B. Munger (" music "), and G. C. Dasher (" Physics"); 
lecturers, day and evening, Alston Ellis ("The Relation of Education 
and Patriotism")* T. A. Pollok ("Physical Development"), Rev. Mr. 
Reynolds ("Socrates"), and Elam Fisher ("The Need of Self-Sacrifice in 
every Good Work of Life"). Mrs. T. A. Pollok presided. 

Allen Co. — Place, Lima; time of beginning, August 26; duration, one 

week; enrolment, ?; instructors, Geo. W. Walker, S. D. Crites, C. C. 

Ludwig, and Andrew Baker. Geo. P. Brown, late Superintendent of the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, was present one afternoon, giving some 
instruction and lecturing in the evening. The Institute was one of the 
liveliest ever held in the County. 
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CoLTTMBiANA Co. — ^Place, SMom : time of beginning, November 4; dttra- 
Uon, one week ; enrolment, 140 exclusive of visitors, who were numerous; 
instruction, Alex. Forbes; W. D. Henkle, A. Schuyler, Piatt R. Spencer, 
tfnd John Ogden ; evening lecturers, Alex. Forbes, A. Schuyler, and John 
Ogden. At the Reunion on Monday evening short speeches were made 
by Alex. Forbes, the Hon. J. K. Rukenbrod^ Dr. Davidson, I. P. Hole, 
Miss S. A. Piatt, Jacob Heaton, and others. A resolution requesting the 
Probate Court to appoint practical teachers as exam'iners was adopted 
unanimously. The next meeting will be the first week of November, 
1879, in Columbiana. The teachers of Wellsville and Eadt Liverpool 
failed to attend the Institute this year. 

** BVlton' Co.— Place, Delta ; time of beginning, October 28 ; duration 
one week ; enrolment, 171 ; instructors, J. J. Burns, of Columbtts (theory 
itnd practice), J. H. Sater, of Wauseon (grammar, geography, XJ. 8. Con- 
stitution, arithmetic). Miss Callie Vinyard, of Hillsdale, Mich, (reading)'. 
Rev. Bacon, of Toledo, discussed thei spelling reform, Wm. Tait, of Fay- 
^te, common fractions, and Samuel Cosgrove, of Brooklyn, read an essay 
{Teachers* Requisites). Evening lecturers. Rev. R R. Davies, of Wausfeoil 
(Sciencie and Religion), J. J. Burns (Schoolmaster's English), J. E. Sater 
(^ofrk of Common Schools), N. W. Jewell, of Waueedrf (Lo«f of Bread) • 
^cutionary entertainment. Miss Vinyard. Institute prononneed" one or 
iSbe best everr held in the county. Next place of holding, Wauseon. 
OflBcers elected : — President, John McConkie ; Vice-Presidents, W. P. 
Cowan, Wm. Tait, H. Prettyman; Secretary, B; F. Grover; Executive 
Committee, B. Brink, S. E. G. Keith, J. E. Sater.'' 

Jefferson Co. — Place, Smithfield ; time of beginning, August 26 ; dura- 
tion, one week ; enrolment, 81 ; instructors. Prof. E. T. Tappan, of Ken- 
yon College (arithmetic and 'geography), Mrs. Case, of Columbus (primary 
reading and phonics). Two evening lectures by Prof. Tappan ("The 
Stars," and " Instruction in Morals"). Lectures (Grammar), M. R. An- 
•drews, of Steuben ville, and J. L. Robb, of Cadiz. OflScers elected : — W. 
M. White. Pres. ; D. W. Matlack, Vice-Pres. ; Margaret Sutherland, Sec. ; 
Martha J. Leslie, W. H. Stubbins, and A. R. Ong, Executive Committee. 

Julia C. Linn, Sec. 

Cuyahoga Co. — Place, Chagrin Palls; time of beginning, October 26; 
^duration, one week; enrolment, about 150; instructor. Col. De Wolf, of 
Hudson ; evening lecturers. Col. De Wolf, Rev. Dr. Wallace, of Woostw, 
and Virgil P. Kline, of Cleveland. Hon. J. J. Burns was expected but 
illness prevented his attending. Officers elected : — Pres., M. A. Sprague; 
Vice-Pres., C, P. Stokey ; Secretary, W. R. Coates. Executive Committee; 
W. V. Gage (sec), F. O. Cosgrove, R. C. Smith, S. P. Merrill (chairman), 
€. O. Bartlett. 

Knox Co. — ^Place, Fredricktown ; time of beginning; August 19 ; dura* 

lion, one week; enrolment, ?; instructors, John Hancock and 

J; C. Hartzler ; evening lecturers, the same. The Rev. Mr. Ferguson, of 
IS^edricktown, was a regular attendant day and evening, and made sev^al 
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short speeches which were well received. Officers elected ^■--P^e»ident, 
E. T. Tap.pan ; Secretary, J. C. Merrin ; Treasurer, B. T. Morris. The 
institute decided uiukoimously to meet Be:^t y^ear ia Gambler. 
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One Hundred Choice Selections in Poetry and Prose. No. 16. Pub- 
lished by P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Price, in 
paper, 30 cents. 

In all the 1600 selections now published there are no repetitions. The 
bare announcement of the publication of No. 16 will be of interest to those 
who are acquainted with previous numbers which have been so popular. 
These numbers answer the question where can I get something to speak ? 

Outlines of a Complete System of Pedagogical Science, prepared for the 
use of Normal Schools, Normal Classes, Teachers' Institutes, and Pri- 
vate Learners. By John Ogden, A. M., Author of "Science of Educa- 
cation and Art of Teaching." Principal of the Ohio Central Normal 
School, Worthington, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio : Gazette Steam Printing 
House. 1878. 

We have not had time to give this work a critical examination, but 
suggest to all interested to procure a copy and give it a close examination. 

Musical Hints for the MilUon, by Karl.Merz, Editor of Brai^ard's Musi- 
cal World. Price 20 cts. Published by S. Brainard's Sons, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Pages 216. 

This is a very suggestive little book. It should be in the hands of every 
lover of music. It contains 434 paragraphs of hints, some of them filling 
a whole page. 

Complete Intellectual Arithmetic; adapted to classes in Grammar 
Schools and Academies. By Jas. B. Thompson, LL. D. New York : 
Clark & Maynard, Publishers, 5, Barclay St. 1877. Pages 16. Copy 
for examination sent for 20 cents. 

This book is bound in cloth. It aims to avoid the puerile exercises of 
counting the fingers, and unwieldy combinations, to give a wider range of 
subjects and greater variety of examples, and a fuller exemplification of 
the Principles of Business Arithmetic. The metric measures and weights 
are illustrated by diagrams. The publishers deliver these books to any 
part of the United States express chai:ges paid for 25 cents a copy, or fur- 
nish for exchange at 15 cents a copy. 

Francis Murphy's Gospel Temperance Hymnal. Rev. J. E. Rankin, 
D. P., and Rev. E. S. Lorenz, Editors. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. 1878. Pages 128. Price by mail, postpaid, 
50 cts. 

To persons who are interested in Christian temperance work the bare 
mention of the fact that such a work as the above has been prepared at 
Mr. Murphy's suggestion will be suflficient to interest them in procuring 

it. 
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Common-School Law. A Digest of the Provisions of Statute and Com- 
mon Law as to the relations of the Teacher to the Pupil, the Parent, 
and the District. With Four Hundred References to the Legal Deci- 
sions in Twenty-one different States ; to which are added the Eight 
Hundred Questions given at the first five New- York Examinations for 
State Certificates. By C. W. Bardeen, Editor of the School Bulletin. 
Fourth Edition, entirely rewritten. Syracuse, N. Y. : Davis, Bardeen 
& Co., Publishers. New York: Baker, Pratt & Co, Copyright, 1878, 
by C. W, Bardeen. Pages, 95, Iviii. 

The title of this book suggests its usefulness. Mr. Bardeen has done 
his work well. School questions are in many districts constantly arising. 
In this book can be found answers to many such questions. It is a gen- 
eral fact, however, that the exciting questions often springing up in a 
school district arise from stubbornness, and want of tact upon the part of 
-teachers. Occasionally, however, the teacher is not at fault and he must 
defend his rights. This book will show what they are, 

■Orammar-Land ; or. Grammar in Fun for the Children of Schoolroom- 
shire. By M. L. Nesbitt, With Frontispiece and Initials by F,Waddy, 
New York : Henry Holt & Co. 1878, Pages 120, 

This is the third edition of this attractive book. It is astonishing how 
much fun the author has succeeded in finding in what is considered the 
dry technicalities of grammar. This has been done by personification. 
Here we have Judge Grammar, Mr, Noun, Mr, Pronoun, Mr. Adjective, 
Dr, Verb, and Sergeant Parsing. Chapter VI. has for its title, " Mr, Ad- 
jective tried for Stealing," and Chapter VII., "The Quarrel between Mr. 
Pronoun and Mr. Adjective, and Little Interjection." The illustratioiis 
add much to the appearance of the book. We commend it to all teachers 
and pupils fond of fun. 

The New Bryant and Stratton Countinq-House Book- Keeping ; embrac- 
ing the Theory and Practice of Accounts ; and adapted to the use of 
Business Colleges, the Higher Grades of Public and Private Schools, 
and to Self-Instruction. By S. S. Packard, New York, Proprietor of 
Packard's Business College : and H. B. Bryant, Chicago, Founder of the 
Bryant and Stratton Cham and Business Colleges. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. 1878. Pages 304. 

This book is intended to supplant the former work first published in 
1863. Indeed, it is an entirely new work based upon a dififerent plan 
which has been the outgrowth of experience and study. No such 
voluminous work has as yet been published so far as we know. We 
advise all teachers interested to examine it. 

Paris Universal Exposition. MDCCCLXXVIII. The Catalogue of the 
United States Collective Exhibition of Education. Compiled by John 
D. Philbrick and published bv Direction of the Commissioner-General 
London ; Printed at the Chiswick Press. MDCCCLXXVIII. 

This is a little work of 123 pages. In the first part is the " Statement 
of the Theory of Education in the United States," prepared four years 
ago by Duane Doty and W. T. Harris. The rest of the book is an alpha- 
betic list of all exhibitors and a statement of the things exhibited. We 
iu*e glad that Mr. Philbrick has prepared the book because it is a conveni- 
ent one for reference. 
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Fourteen Weeks in Physics. By J. Dorman Steele. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 1879. Pages 305. Price by 
mail, postpaid, $1.25. 

This edition of the work is a thorough revision printed on new plates. 
The illustrations are numerous and beautiful. Some of the interesting 
features of the book are the " Practical. Questions," Summaries, Historical 
Sketches, and Footnotes. Twenty pages are devoted to illustrations of 
blackboard drawings. Mr. Steele's previous work on Natural Philosophy 
attracted much attention, and this will not fail to be considered an 
improvement. 

A One Term's Course in Latin, or the Study of Latin Simplified and 
Condensed ; adapted to any Grammar, Reader, or Method ; designed to 
thoroughly drill the pupil in Latin and prepare him for the study of a 
Latin author, in one term or less, according to age and capacity. By 
James P. Hoyt, A. M., Principal of Academy, Newtown, Conn., Author 
of " Outline of a New Method with English." Copies of this " Latin 
Course" and of the English Outline are furnished by the Author or 
Publishers. Price 20 cents each, $2 per dozen. New York : A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 1878. Pages 19. 

We dare not pronounce this plan impracticable for the author says "All 

I ask is, that until* you have carefully examined this plan, and read it 

twice, and thought it over ten times, and tried it, you will not pronounce 

it impracticable. We have not done these things. We call the author's 

attention to the position of the word thoroughly on the title-page, 

Davies and Peck's United Course op Elementary Arithmetic, Oral 
AND Written. By Wm. G. Peck, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy in Columbia College, and of Mechanics In the 
School of Mines. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago, and New 
Orleans, Publishers. Pages 238. Price by mail, postage prepaid, 60 cts. 

This volume is intended as the first of a Two-Book Course in Arithme- 
tic. The author says he has aimed to make it educational, practical, and 
adaptable to the capacity of any child whose mind is sufficiently mature 
to commence the study of arithmetic. The book is printed on excellent 
paper and contains numerous cuts. The answers are placed at the back 
■of the book. A plan that many teachers like. 

Independent Series. Watson's Complete Speller, Oral and Written, By 
J. Madison Watson, A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago, and New 
Orleans. 1878. Pages 112. Price by mail 25 cts. 

The words in this book are in part classified according to the subjects, 

sciences, or arts to which the words relate. It is emphatically a 

pronouncing spelling-book, diacritical marks being used in abundance. 

The word macron is spelled on page 154 " mackron." This is doubtless 

an oversight. 

How TO BE Plump : or Talks on Physiological Feeding. By T. C. Duncan, 
M. D., Editor of the United-States Medical Investigator, Author of 
Diseases of Infants and Children, with their Homoeopathic Treatment, 
etc. Chicago : Duncan Brothers, Publishers. 1878. Pages 60. Price 50c. 

Extremes often meet. Our newspapers now contain an Anti-Fat 

advertisement. We have here a little book that claims to show us how to 

get fat. The following are the titles of the seven chapters of this little 

book : — " How I became Plump," " Leanness a Disease," " The Healthy 

or Physiological Standard," " The Importance of Water," "The Value of 
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Fat," "The Necessity for Starchy Foods and Sweets," and " How to 
Become Plump." We don't vouch for the author's antidote to leanness, 
but we dp say that if all of our cadaverous looking school teachers should 
flesh up a litUe the children and their older friends would see more gl 
them to love. 

The Spsllixg Gamx. Progress Publishing Co., 371 Broadway, prooklyn, 

N. Y. Price by mail 25 <5t&. 

On little squares of salmon-colored cardboard about three-fourths of 9^ 
inch on a side is printed a letter. There are nearly three hundred of 
these. The letters are drawn at random by the players or dealt out to 
them after shuffling. The one who first succeeds in forming eight wofds 
with his letters wins the game. It will certainly sharpen the wits of 
children and lead them to learn new words. 

The Germania and Agricola of Caius Cornelius Tacitus. With Notes 
fpr Colleges. By W. S. Tyler, Williston Professor of Greek in Amherst 
College. New Edition, with Revisions and Additions. By Henry M. 
Tyler, Professor of Latin and Greek in Smith College, at Northampton, 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1878. Pages 216. C. B. Buggies' 
Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1847, and a first revised 

editition in 1852. This second revision has been made by Henry M. Tyler, 

but under his father's supervision. The text has been revised to bring it 

within the demands of modem scholarship. The Introductions have been 

enlarged and enriched with ^ew materials, and the notes have been 

amended both by omissions and additions. They fill 142 pages. The 

Life of Tacitus fills 14 pages. 

Illustrated Lessons in Our Language: or How to Speak and Write 
Correctly. Designed to teach English Grammar, without its Technical- 
ities. By G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
1878. Pages 180. 

This is. an excellent little book for language teaching, and we commend 

it to the attention of teachers, but we have been unable to see why the 

title-page contains the words "Designed to teach English Grammar 

without its Technical ties," since the book uses the words noun, adjective, 

pronoun, verb, participle, clause, etc. 

American College Directory and Universal Catalogue. A Handbook 
of Education, containing Name, Location, Size of Faculty, Length of 
Course, Management, Size of Library, Annual Tuition, Price of Board, 
Number and Classification of Students, Age, Value of Apparatus, 
Grounds, Buildings and Endowments, Names and Titles of Presiding 
Officers, etc., for all the Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, Normal, 
Commercial, Law. 

Theologk^al, Medical, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Scientific, Art and 
Industrial Schools, — Deaf and Dumb And Blind Asylums. Vol. II. — 
1878. C. H. Evans ,& Co., St. Louis, Mo. Pages 112. Sent free on 
receipt of 10 cts., by C. H. Evans & Co., 411, N. 3d Street, St. Louis. 

This book contains 2650 entries. It is exceedingly valuable for reference 

notwithstanding the fact that it is a year behind the times and contains 

numerous mistakes, which are almost unavoidable in so laige an under- 
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